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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ws intend, henceforth, to have an Article, in each Number, on the Political affairs of 
the Country, under the title of ‘* The Warder.” : 

The Analytical Essays on the Old English Drama will most probably be resumed in 
our next. We are forced, for the sake of variety, occasionally to interrupt the succession 
of Articles in themselves interesting. ; 

We intend now, according o> dean poem wane oxine Sine Sap, to prevent our anaes 
with accounts of the finest German Tragedies—at least six times a year. We are confi- 
dent that our first specimen, in this number, will give general satisfaction. 

Our Cork ent’s Letter, though dated Ist October, did not reach us till the 
Sth of November. We hope to hear from him frequently—and if he wishes to hear from 
us, he can tell us so. 

The Letter sent to us by Mr Abraham Longchops, shews ability—but is by far too 

, and we have tried in vain to shorten it. . ao " 
same objection applies, even to a greater » to the “* Legend of Craigmillar 
Castle.” It ‘00 is the work of a man of talent, and the opening is very picturesque. 

The paper signed O. T. (the signature in pencil marks) it would scarcely be fair in us 
to publish. But if its author chuses to favour us on some other scientific subject, we believe 
him to be very able to write well. 

N. N.’s remarks on Don Juan do great credit both to his head and heart. But we have 
already given our opinion of that poem ; and though N. N. may have expressed his 
ideas better and more fully—we do not think that he added any thing new to what 
we said on the same subject. His letter is now lying for him with Messrs Cadell and 
Davies. 

For the same reason we must decline inserting another very ingenious paragra' 
John Greencorn writes very seth tedaganedlt sat facetiously—but we do not ah to ree 
sume the subject of his communication. We send our compliments to the Club. His 

Article shall be transmitted according to the direction. 

A similar cause prevents us from inserting ‘* Sarcasticus.” 

Viator’s second in our next. 

We intend ourselves to write a short notice of a poem lately published here, called, 
*¢ Common Sense,” by the Rev. Mr Terrot. ‘* Common Place” would have been a more 

jate title—‘* Tu quoque,” therefore, is laid aside. 

Our Unknown Friend in Derbyshire expostulates with us, in a very kind and amiable 
tone. We hope to improve, upon some of her (for so gentle a person must be a Lady) 
intelligent suggestions—but as her letter seems intended solely for our own amendment and 

t, we do not think it necessary to publish it. 

Odoherty’s first letter on the Errors of the e of Wellington in our next. 

We have returned to the judicious author (with a letter) “* An Account of a Visit to 
Saekogepe aigeal W. Old Vennal, Glasgow, probabl da letter 

T per si ° ennal, » probably in our next. Would a 
reach om Correspondent, addressed to him pate to the subscription of his note to us? 

We regret that we can do nothing for our Islington Correspondent. _It is a great 
hardship, no doubt, not to be permitted interment in a patent coffin—but it does not fall 
under our jurisdiction. Posthumus must apply to the proper authorities. 

It goes to our very heart to reject poetry of any of our fair Contributors. But non-in- 
sertion does not imply disapprobation. A Sonnet to Lord Byron, (M. A. C.) in parti- 
cular, we unwillingly reject—for—though inaccurate in one line or two—it is ex 


t. 

** A Young Lady” in our next. 

We have received a well-written notice of ‘‘ Select Sermons from the Danish of Dr 
Nicolas Edenger Balle” (sold by Ogle, Duncan, & Co. London) but we have not yet had 
an ity of reading the Sermons themselves. 

ill A favour us with a prose Article ? 

We are told by C. D. to attempt to please every body. Did he ever make such an 
attempt ? All that we wish is to & great majority of mankind, and, as C. D. thinks 
we do so, we hope he will be contented with us ; though there should be a few dissentient 
voices heard in the wilderness. 

S. S. complai of our severity. No doubt, we have occasionally said a few sharp 
things ; but, on the whole, as Editors go, we are among the best-tempered, and best-hu- 
moured, and best-natured of them all. We must take care not to get too tame. 

** Man of age thou smitest sore,” 
is an exclamation used only by a few Marauders. 

Some notice soon of that entertaining little book, ‘‘ Annals of Peterhead.” 

We had some other notices to Correspondents, but this one is in danger of falling over 
the brink of the page. So, for another month farewell. 
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No I. 


GUILT; OR, THE ANNIVERSARY. 


(A Tragedy, from the German of Adolphus Mi iillner, Se.) 


Tu best German critics of the present 
day seem to be agreed in thinking very 
poorly of their own dramatic literature. 
They are proud indeed, as they ought 
to be, of a few masterly pieces in which 
the intellectual subtlety of Lessing— 
the uncontrollable fire and energy of 
Schiller—and the matchless union of 
reason and passion which character- 
izes the genius of their Goethe, have 
been abundantly displayed. But they 
complain, with justice, that no one of 
these great men has given them such a 
number of fine works, composed upon 
one set of principles, and in one form, 
as might furnish any thing like a mo- 
del for the erection of a true national 
literature of the eng Le ah —_ 
appears, throughout the whole of his 
dramatic career, to have been perpe- 
tually engaged in the search of some 
great idea or principle which might 
comprehend within itself the two ele- 
ments of novelty and dignity, in such 
a manner as might render it worthy of 
lying at the root of a great superstruc- 
ture destined to convey to the most 
distant times an adequate expression of 
the genius of German thought and 
German feeling. It may be doubted 
whether this search has been in any 
one instance successfully terminated 
by any of the three powerful writers 
we have named—and it is quite cer- 
tain, that if such were the case, no 
one of themselves was ever quite sa- 
tisfied that it actually was so. Of all 
Lessing’s dramatic works, the Nathan 
the Wise is the only one which is now 
Vot. VI, 


talked of in Germany as quite worthy 
of his genius ; but, in truth, that sin- 
gular production has very slender 
claims to the character of a proper 
drama. It is rather a philosophical 
romance, composed in a dramatic form 
—and as a romance, it is certainly one 
of the very best, both in conception and 
execution, to be found in the whole 
body of European literature. There 
was something exquisitely happy in 
the idea of choosing for the exhibytion 
of a picture of the various characters of 
men as modified by the nature of their 
religious creeds, that fine period when 
men of so many different persuasions 
came together under the influence of 
the most opposite, and yet the most 
noble of feelings, to rival each other in 
all the heroism of devotion and chi- 
valry beneath the inspiring sky of Pa- 
lestine. The very name of Saladin, 
too, who is the true hero of the piece, 
possesses a charm beyond which no- 
thing could be desired. It is a thou- 
sand anda thousand pities that all the 
beautiful imagery and ion of the 
scene and the poet should have been 
chilled by the coldness of those tenets, 
the propagation of which was the real 
object of the whole piece—but this 
very defect renders it less a matter of 
regret that the form of the piece, as a 
work of art, should have been such as 
it is—and that, therefere, the master- 
piece of Lessing should have failed to 
be a German tragedy.— In like man- 
ner, the greatest of all Goethe’s works, 
the Faustus, — it exhibits, in 
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the highest degree, almost every power 
necessary for the construction of per- 
fect dramatic poetry, is; ‘after all, 
a mere sketch, or rather a mere frag~- 
ment of a mystical romance. The 
poet himself never dreamt of its be- 
ing brought upon the stage—and, 
indeed, without the magic rod of 
Faustus himself, it would be utterly 
impossible to bring even any two or 
three consecutive scenes of it upon any 
theatre in the world. But Goethe has 
made many attempts to produce true 
acting dramas—he has tried every 
thing from pure imitation of the high- 
est Greek tragedy in his Iphegenia, 
down to the almost prosaic delineation 
of domestic manners in his Stella and 
Clavigo—and at last he seems to have 
iven up the attempt partly from total 
issatistaction with the result of his 
own endeavours, and partly, no doubt, 
from observing the much more 
triumphant effect produced upon the 
public mind by thcse almost boyish 
works which first made known the 
name of Schiller. That fiery genius, 
however, was destined to prove, in the 
end, nothing more successful than his 
¢ master and rival. He has pro- 
} om no works more perfect or satis- 
in form than Goethe’s—and 
while neither the Wallenstein, nor the 
William Tell, nor the Mary Steuart, 
can be placed above the Egmont— 
nor the Bride of Messina above the 
Iphegenia—it must be confessed, that 
among the whole creations of his ge- 
nius, he has left nothing that can sus- 
tain, for richness of invention, for pu- 
rity and variety and strength of lan- 
guage, any comparison with the Faus- 
tus. By that most untranslateable of 
all works, we think the great problem 
has been effectually solved, and for the 
first time—of the possibility of possess- 
ing and exercising even in immediate 
juxtaposition, nay, almost in perpetual 
intertusion with each other, the utmost 
powers both of clear speculative under- 
standing and mysterious superstitious 
enthusiasm. If any man living can give 
any thing like a translation of it, it must 
be Coleridge—but with all his majes- 
tic dreams of imagination, and all 
his sway of sweet and awful numbers, 
we fear even he would fail to do for 
Faustus the half of what he has done 
for Wallenstein. 
Since the death of Schiller, and 
silence of Goethe, the German drama 
does not seem to have produced any 
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thing worthy of being named 

with their master-pieces, Imitation 
is more @ péssiOn among the modern 
German writers than even among our 
own—and, in general, it may be said 
that the stages of Vienna, Bexlin; and 
Weimar have been supplied with liftle 
more than caricature regenerations of 
The Robbers and the Gétz of Berlichin. 
gen, and still more offensive, because 
more tame, stale, and spiritless copies 
of the more sustained and regular pri 
ductions of the same mighty hands. 
There is much genius no doubt, and 
much fine passion in some of H 
Collin’s plays, particularly, we think, 
his Coriolanus, which bears reading 
after Shakspeare’s a thousand times 
better than Voltaire’s Brutus does after 
the Julius Cesar ; but that poet want- 
ed both originality of invention and 
command of expression to be a founder 
of any thing, far less to be a founder 
where such men as his great predeces 
sors had failed. As yet thechasm remains 
unfilled—but after the extracts weare 
about to lay before them, our readers 
may, perhaps, be inclined to hope, that 
the rising genius of Adolphus Miillner 
may be destined, if wisely directed by 
himself, and sustained by the favour 
of his countrymen, to do much for 
the removal of the reproach. What 
would we not give to see such a genius 
among ourselves bestowing all the finé 
and free energies of his youth upon 
our own drama. It is true we have 
not so much to wish for in this 
department as the Germans, but 
then, we also would indeed have high 
hopes, and he that might fulfil 
them, would indeed have high ho- 
nours. 

This tragedy, which is the first dra- 
matic piece of regular length and con- 
struction that has proceeded from its 
author, produced a most powerful im- 
pression when brought forward on the 
Vienna stage, and continued during 
many weeks to form the chief subject 
of conversation among the highly ele- 
gant and cultivated audience of that 


city. It has since been acted with dis-. 


tinguished success on almost all the 
other stages of Germany, and has, in 
fact, already taken a place quite supe- 
rior to that of any drama written for 
many years in the language of that 
country. There are many minor ex+ 
cellencies which have had their share 
in creating so speedily for the piece this 
high distinction ; but the main cause 
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dl all doubt, be sough 
without » be sought 
ae profoundness of those views of 
2: and his whole destiny, which 
have been embodied by the author in 
his performance—views which were 
never before Ks embodied in any 











German drama with so much consist- 
ent and uniform seriousness of thought, 
purpose, and expression, but of which 
scattered traces may be found in not 
afew of their most favourite pieces, 
formed on the Greek model, and in 
which those who are acquainted with 
their literature in of its other 
branches, will see abundant reason for 
supposing there is much to harmo- 
nize with the prevailing spirit of Ger- 
man thought and philosophy. The 
interest of this tragedy is deep—it 
grapples with, and reveals, so far as 
they can be revealed, many of the 
most hidden mysteries of the human 
soul. The elements of feeling, of 
which it chiefly makes use, are indeed 
simple elements, unperplexed in the 
main with any sophistical or phantas- 
tic intermixtures, and undisguised by 
any considerable crowding together of 
events, incidents, and personages. But 
the simplicity, both of the story itself, 
and of the passions which it developes, 
does not diminish, but very greatly 
increase the effect of the whole drama. 
There is enough to satisfy both the 
e and the imagination, and surely 
is more than enough to awaken 
trains of reflection that must be last- 
ing, because they are essentially in- 
tible. The nobility of man, 
when he falls a free-will offering to 
his virtue ;—his poverty, his misery, 
when he has sinned against the voice 
of conscience, and feels himself thence- 
forth to be a cast-away, a limb dis- 
severed by unworthiness from the har- 
monious whole of nature ;—these are 
the great and beautiful ideas which 
this poet has undertaken to illustrate, 
by his living picture of the workings 
and the fortunes of humanity. On 
that picture no man can look without 
unconcern, for who is he that is so 
pure and so happy, as to find nothing 
in such a picture that reflects back 
some faint image of what has passed 
within himself? The thoughts that 
he svarcely dare avow to himself have 


"ever passed across his mind—the feel- 


ings that have been. smothered—the 
passions that have been strangled in 
their evil birth—all these are forced 
back upon his memory ; and in read« 
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ing the tragedy of Guixt, every man 


must confess to his own soul, that in 
much he has been guilty. 
The greatest beauty in Miillner’s ma« 


nagement of his fable, lies in the skil- 
ful and yet pessyeny natural manner 
in which he contrived to exhibit 
guilt in the fulness of its misery— 
without so far disgusting us with his 
guilty hero, as to take from us an 
part of that lively interest with mend 
fortunes so s as his are, are 
formed to be regarded. In this respect 
there is no play in the world, except 
only Macbeth, that seems to us so 
fully to satisfy the mind of the reader 
or the spectator. In the Bride of Mes- 
sina, indeed, there is much of the same 
merit ; but the defect of harmony in 
the whole tone of feeling and language 
in that powerful tragedy, is sufficient 
to counteract, in no slight degree, the 
deep impression its catastrophe might 
otherwise have been fitted to create. 
Imperfectly, notwithstanding, as the 
moral of that tragedy is brought out 
by the personages of the fable them- 
selves—it is nobly expressed by the 
chorus in its conclusion ; and, in truth, 
those sublime words (not easily to be 
rendered) might have formed, with 
equal propriety, the conclusionof Miill- 
ner’s tragedy, or of Schiller’s. 
‘* Das leben ist der giiter hochstes nicht, 
Der iibel grésstes aber ist DIE scHULD.” 
Another great excellence is the au- 
thor’s use of the idea of Destiny—the 
manner in which he has presented that 
idea throughout, with all its power and 
mystery, and yet without compromis« 
ing in any degree the entire freedom 
and responsibility of the agent. His 
hero, Hugo, is brought before us as 
one concerning whom evil action and 
miserable fortune had been foreboded 
and predicted even before his birth ; 
and yet, with such truth and power 
has “ given back the image of our 
mysterious life, that this circumstance 
does not clash with any of our natu- 
ral feelings concerning the proprieties 
of retribution—and we see, that how-~ 
ever much of his life may have been 
foreknown, he was yet master of that 
life, and the sole artificer of all its is« 
sues. In poetry, which is itself the 
reflection of life, h a medium 
that both beautifies and magnifies that 
which it reflects—above all, in such 
noble poetry asthat of Millner—we are 
not pvt ory that more of the hid- 
den mysteries of life should be seen, 
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than in ordinary life, as we our- 
selves contemplate it,—any more than 
that the palpable features of actual life 
should be exhibited in such poetry 
with new freshness and energy of co- 
lour and of tone. It is only as if the 
poet were permitted to have some 
limpses of that prescience which we 
Cost does exist, and amidst our admi- 
ration of his genius in its other work- 
ings, we scarcely permit ourselves to 
question the possibility of such things 
being granted to one so gifted as he is. 
It is possible, without making any use 
of this awful idea, to represent, with 
abundant power and energy, some 
single tragical event, some one un- 
happy accident in one man’s life ; but 
without its use it appears to us to be 
quite impossible to unfold a complete 
orama of all that inextricably ming- 
, and indissolubly connected pro- 
gress of thoughts and actions in which 
alone the true and entire tragedy of 
any man’s history can be revealed. 
The mother of this Hugo, a Spanish 
lady, being alarmed by some dark 
words of a gypsy, which promise no- 
thing but evil for his fortunes, is pre- 
vailed upon, in the absence of her 
husband, to give the boy to her 
friend, a northern countess, who is 
anxious to have an heir, and who pre- 
sents him in that character to her own 
lord. He is carried to the Scandina- 
vian castle of this lord, and educated 
there in all the wild freedom and 
wilder superstition of the north. Ere 
he has the limit of manhood, 
however, he travels over the world, 
and is led by his delight in reviewing 
the recollections of his infancy, to spend 
some years on the soil of Spain. Know- 
ing nothing ef the secrets of his own 
strange history ; and, in consequence 
of a Tange of name, being unknown 
ia like manner to any person in Spain, 
he forms an intimate friendship with 
a young nobleman of his own age, and 
conceives an unfortunate passion for 
this friend’s beautiful wife. After long 
contending and struggling with his 
passion, his resolution is at last over- 
come by the knowledge that his pas- 
sion is fervently returned. ‘The ho- 
nour of Elvira is no more, and the 
suspicions of her lord are soon ex- 
cited:—in his jealousy he insults 
Hugo, and kindles thereby the first 
stirrings of that guilty thought 
which is destined to lead him to 
all his misery. He is slain by Hu- 
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go in the forest—but it is " 
that he had fallen by ‘an : 
discharge of his own fowling-piec 
and (amidst many sorrowful : 
her part, and some dark susp 
but without any actual knowledge or 
belief of his guilt) he becomes the 
husband of the beautiful Elvira, who: 
loves and is loved again with all the 
matchless fervour of southern imagis' 
nation and southern blood. 

leave Spain, carrying with them the 
son of Elvira by her murdered hus- 
band, and take up their abode in the 
paternal castle of Hugo, where they 
spend a year in company with Hugo's 
unmarried sister Bertha, a lady whose 
pure northern simplicity of virtue and 
of happiness affords a strange contrast 
to those tumultuous miseries and plea« 
sures, between which the life of the 
guilty husband, and the not innocent 
wife, is divided. 

It is on the evening of the day with 
which this year terminates, that the 
action of the play commences. Elvira 
appears alone upon the stage, beguiling 
the time with the music of her harp 
in her secret chamber, while Count 
Oerindur is engaged in the chase a- 
mong the mountains. <A _ gloomy 
dread—a presentiment of something 
about to befall her husband, seems to 
hang upon her mind ; and the sudden 
breaking of one of the strings of her 
instrument is sufficient, in the excited 
and feverish state of her fancy, to make 
her give words in solitude to the appre- 
hensions, whose weight she cannot 
throw from her. The sister of her 
husband comes into the chamber and 
observes her alarm—and being inform- 
ed of its fantastic origin, ridicules her 
for indulging in it. 

Bertha. (With cheerfulness.) You know 

not yet 
The ways of northern spirits. It is true, 
Beyond your Pyrenees, guitars may breathe 
From shadowy hollows, and terrific 
Prophetic music. But, in these cold 
Spiritual guests another language hold.— 
Down through the chimney’s narrow throat 
the winds 
All blow with swelling cheeks. Then all 
the doors 
At once fly open :—hands invisible 
Extinguish everylight. The affrighted stork, 
Screaming, departs from the devoted house. 
The rookie cracks, portending sudden 
Owls, great as eagles, at the window 
Whilein the lbnmey-ooined ret 
Black cats are stationed ; and at last behold, 
Dancing in flames of blue and green, appeats— 


[Nori 
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fren a whole armament of imps from hell : 
paif you hear not close upon, your ear 
the owl cry,—“* Huco:” you need never 


Reproachfully.) Bertha !—and yet 
Pos sean. it well ;—by jesting wouldst 


And tranquillize my spirit. Oh, were this 
But apprehension ! 
Ber. Say, what isit more? 
Elo. Past sufferings now their wonted 
power assert, 
Even in my inmost heart; for at the chace 
Perish’d my husband Carlos—Otto’s father. 
Ber. How !—— 
Elv. He fell, his horse and he together, 


And, in the fall, itself by accident 
i ing, his own carabine then gave 
The wound. 


Ber. Ah! then, forgive, I pray, 
My ill-timed mirth. But, tell me, why was 
this 


§0 from me concealed ?— 
Elv. Thy brother, Bertha, 
Shuns all remembrance of that sad event ; 
For Carlos was his friend, and was to him 
Indebted for his life. The creditor 
And debtor, more than brothers, loved each 
other. 
Ber. Thou knew’st my brother, then, 
while Carlos lived ? 
Elv. (Confused.) No—yes— 
Ber. How’s this ?—You leave me a free 


choice 
Of Yes and No. Thy lord was Hugo’s 
fri . 


You must have known each other. 

Elo. We—it was—(After she has by de- 

grees forced herself to look up at 
Pasemiinee P 

Sister ! ani etrating min 
I know wi Sd takes enbionedicn 3 
Yet must I tell thee what has been to me 
The o’erflowing source of anguish. Hugo! — 


eS 
Staite on , I LovED,him yet before 
The sudden death of Carlos. 
(She turns herselfaway ; BERTHA goes 
Srom her with the expression of dis- 
approbation. After a pause, ELVIRA 
resumes.) 
Therefore, now, 
A leaf that rustles in the evening breeze 
Will make me tremble. God has given me 


Hugo.— 
But still, methinks, just vengeance lies in 
wait, 
With extended sabre, o’er the head 
Of that devoted sinner, that, led on 
By passion wild, could dare, though but in 


thought, 
To anticipate a husband’s early doom.— 
Therefore, dread apprehension haunts Elvira, 
That she, too soon and suddenly, may lose 
The gift bestow’d, but not deserved, of Hea- 


ven. 
(Bertwa returns, looking on her as 
if with compassion.) 
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Ber. That conscience thus disturbs thine 
Bea esi purifying penance 
r asa ae 
Is is may beother lege Ghee teas ton 
And Hugo’s sister cannot judge Elvira. 
(They embrace with emotion, and go se- 
verally to the windows. The rushing 
of the wind, already heard, becomes 
stronger and more perceptible in the 
Sew moments of silence.) 
2h.‘ Howe how ths:wind exnlens onthe 
ore, 
And the North sea is roaring. ll the stars 
Are veil’d in clouds, and from the obscure 
horizon 


— thick snow, by raging tempests 

ven $ 

And, like the sands of the Arabian desert, 

In dusty whirlwinds rises up again, 

Covering the numb’d and frozen earth with 
wreaths. 


Like church-yard mounds, as if to mark the 
graves 
Of those -, in the reckless storm have 


(She. comes from the window.) 
To me it rustles, even as if the air 
Were filled with vultures’ wings.—Oh Ber- 
tha, Bertha !— 
—s thou but teach me to restrain my 


‘ears 
For Hugo’s safety ! - 
Ber. Be composed, I pray you, 
With this assurance, that a band of hunters, 
On Danish horses mounted, cannot lose 
Their way through well-known woods. Be- 
sides, when clouds 


* Obscure the stars, still through the flaky drift, _ 


A soft resplendence falls to guide their course, 

Even mid the darkest paths of rocky vales. 

We call it sNOWLIGHT ;—but in your 
warm climes 

Even is the name unknown. 

At this moment the sounds of hunt- 
ing are heard faintly, and at a far dis- 
tance—and' Elvira, believing that her 
husband has returned, calls on her son 
Otto, to go forth and receive him at 
the castle gate. The boy obeys, but 
in a short time returns with the intel- 
ligence, that a stranger has arrived, an 
old knight he says, and a Spaniard, with 
a retinue. The boy is delighted with 
the sight of their Spanish dresses, and 
the music of their Spanish speech— 
and he wonders why his mother should 
not partake in his innocent joy. The 
stranger, however, is hospitably re- 
ceived, and after he has been conduct- 
ed to his apartment, the conversation 
between Elvira and Bertha is resumed. 
The sister laments over the changed 
manners and ill-concealed unhappiness 
of her brother. There is much beauty 
in the whole of this dialogue. Elvira 
says, towards its conclusion,— 
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How ? not happy ?—he is mine, 
And if he loves me, then he must be so. 


fully shaking her head.) 
With inward peace his bosom deeply fill’d, 
And singing as he goes, when winter comes, 
Tosouthern realms the white swan hies away. 
Thence duly he returns, with clearer voice, 
And ae. more resplendent.— Not so 
uUGO 
Borne through the azure kingdoms of the 
main, 
Gaily he went, unruffled as the swan, 
as the mountain But, alas! 
As he went forth, not so did he return 
To his paternal hearth and anxious friends. 
_ As in your bosom, so in his prevails 
A storm of passions fierce that blaze away 
The torch of his internal energy.— 
His lock’d up bosom, that but ill conceals 
The impulse to wild pleasure ; and his looks 
Retiring, dark,—that, when they meet in 


ours, 
Gleam ser gleam of self-destroying fire— 
(She pauses.) 

Ah, these are not the signs of happiness !— 
That cannot live, unless where it is fed 
By calm repose and peace. 

At last word is brought that the 
Countis safe, although he has been 
in great danger from the assault of a 
wild boar—and shortly after he en- 


‘ters the castle. He will not see El- 


vira till he has washed the blood from 
him—and while he is doing so—once 
more Bertha and Elvira are left alone, 
and the first act closes with this strik- 
ing passage. 

Ber. How is it with you, sister ?—Why 

are thus 

Your looks disturbed ? 

£lv. That fearful narrative !— 
How vividly all came before my sight ! 
Oh horrible ! 

Ber. Exaggeration all ! 
He who assists to cut away a branch 
Makes it a towering tree. 

Elv. (Possessed by her own fancies.)— 
Oh Heaven protect me ! 
He is a raging tiger! 

Ber. (Surprised.) Who? 

Eiv. Count Hueco. 

Ber. Surely you dream. 

Elv, Ay, it was a frightful dream, 
That on = marriage night o’erpowered my 


soul. — 
I thought to embrace my husband—when 
behold !— 


A tiger glar’d upon me.—While I tell it 
Even now delirium almost seizes me.— 
I could a leave him ;—and I kissed his 
ws 
And bloody teeth.—He———— 
(She pauses overpowered by her 
imagination.) 
Ber. Phantoms all !—the offspring 
Of heated blood. 
£lv. Oh no !—too true—too near 


Is the resemblance !—Bertha—tay 
self— Your. 


Does not the Count now ev become 
More wild and daring Whe would 
embrace me, t 

I throw myself all shuddering on his breast 

He is indeed a tiger—whom I must 

With terror hate ; or even to madness love, 
Even while he gently leans himself upon 

ighs lovingly, swith oyes deme 
Sighs lovingly, with eyes nding |cisses ; 
Even then within those pang, boot 


gleam 
Oft-times appears, that like the lightni 
rae lightning’s 


Pierces my frame; and mine own chosen 
husband 
Seems to me like a wild beast of the ‘forest, 
That loves me,—yet might rend. me, even 
to death !— 
(After a pause and earnestly.) 
May’ ni protect your pure and virgin 
eart 


From such internal furies, that, conflicting, 
Alternate urge me on to hate and love, 


Exit, 

Ber. (Having looked after her.) Auathes 

dire sufferings then in fervid climes 
Called love ?—( Deeply moved.)—Oh had my 
brother staid at home ! 

At the opening of the second act, 
Hugo is discovered reposing on a sofa 
in his chamber quite exhausted with 
his fatigues. His sister Bertha enters, 
and a fine and highly dramatic con- 
versation ensues between them. Bet- 
tha narrates the alarms of Elvira, and 
Hugo turns to go to his wife’s apart- 
ment. Bertha says—— 

the wild boar attack’d you, 
and you seized 
Him in your turn, and conquer’d him like 
Sampson, 
Or Hercules, that with his hands alone, 
A lion could destroy. 

Hugo. Hem a fool 

That Holm—a babbling fool. *Twas no- 
thing. 

Chance made the encounter somewhat rough, 
and vex’d me.— 

Danger there could be none. Yet was the 
tal 


e 
Not suited for Elvira. 
Ber. So it seem’d; 
For almost like a corse with open eyes, 
So haggard, and so pale she look’d, when 
Holm 
The story ended. Scarcely could:her limbs 
Support her trembling frame. Yourself she 
called 


A ravenous beast, and then began to tell 
A frightful dream, that on her bridal 
night,— 
(Hueco turns to go out.) 
But you are going ? 

Hugo. 1 will go to her.— : 
If against me her heart has now been turn d, 
I must take care to win it back again.— 
*Tis but when absent that Elvira hates me 
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pins Yet leave her time to be more tran- 


pa brother, and meanwhile impart to me, 

Thy i Bertha, what 4 ars is, e 
disturbs th Tis plain to all, 

Die inated ols, “ flame 

mutual passion glows, and you 
fr other with the church’s benediction, 
* Hugo. (Hal; aside.) The blessing of a 
: vs not of Heaven ! 

_ Ber. This union of true hearts will not 
remain 

Unblest by children—What—I beg you 
tell 


me— 
What can thus drive you from and to each 
other. 


Even like two ships on a tempestuous sea, 
Asunder borne, or on each other dash’d # 
Hugo. Know I myself ?—Methinks the 
south and north 
Should never kiss each other—They are 


es 
Of one cought line divided by their axis.— 
If the blind efforts of fierce violence change 
That right line to a circle, and tie up 
The south and north together, for a — 
By force they may be join’d ;—but like the 
steel 


Ofa bent bow, that circle will return 
Ere long to what it was, and so remain. 
Ber. To clear up riddles, and afford so- 


lution 
To anxious doubts like mine, comparisons 
Will not suffice. 
Hugo. 1 have no more to give.— 
Even to myself, no less than to my friends, 
lama ‘iddle—In my feverish being 
The hostile poles methinks are met toge- 
ther.— 
Born in the south, but here bred up I feel 
Nor here, nor there, like one that is at 


home.— 
Even as a tree, whose roots dislike the 


no) 
Yet in the south, his branches meet de- 


cay ;— 
Here pw he in the stem, and there with 
leaves 
Inflamed and parch’d.—Together in myself, 
Ijoin both cold and heat,—and earth and 
Heaven,— 
Evil and good. 


Ber. Delusive visions all !— 
sit 9 in Spain thine eyes beheld the 


ty 
Yet were our parents both from the same 
stock 


Of northern worthies. 
Hugo. Thine were so, ’tis true— 
My parents were of different origin. 
Ber. (Surpriéed.) How ? 

HuGo starts on perceiving that he has 
said more than he intended ; then 
becomes tranquil.) 

Hugo. There is no reason now, 
That I should still conceal, what on the field, 
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Wn ee ee oii, 
While he lay dying in mine arms, th 
To mrp ey Serena 
Ber. Ah !—What must I hear ? 
Hugo. That I am NoT THY BROTHER. 
Ber. (Who sinks on a ehair, covering her 
face.) Oh! poor Bertha! (Sudden. 


ly she springs up again. 
Good Heavens Hannity te rid . 


Hugo. What alarms you thus ? 
Ber. ’Tis nothing. Pray tell on. 


Then follows the whole narrative of 
Hugo's birth, which had been revealed 
to him by hissupposed father at the.mo- 
ment of death. It is beautifully thrown 
together, but our limits forbid our 
yielding to the temptation. At its 
close—Bertha, who has listened in un- 
broken silence, exclaims with pathetic 
emotion. 


Ber. Oh, farewell all 
My golden dreams of pleasure ! 
Hugo. What is this ? 
Bertha, what thus afflicts you ? 
Ber. Oh, thou NaMELEss ! 
And can’st thou ask ?—Think on our early 
years ? 
How ,we, from youth, grew up even like 
twin flowers, 
That on the self-same stalk together bloom. 
I lov’d you ;—nay, the fibres of my heart, 
With yours were intertwined. A sweet de- 
lusion 
Sanctioned and rendered holy my attach- 
ment. 
(In tears.) Now is the magic seal in pieces 
broke ; 
My heart is broken with it. 
Hugo. Bertha !—girl !— 
Forget what Hugo said—love him again, 
And he shall ever as a brother love thee. 
Ber. (After along negative shaking of the 
head.*) 


Oh, no !—The dream is past and gone.— 
The days 2 

Of innocent love are past. Nomore shall I, 
Embrace thee.--Thou artnotan OERINDUR. 
Between a sister’s and a woman’s love 

The veil is rent asunder. From this roof, 
My father’s castle, where thy silence held me, 
If so thy countess wills, I mustaway. (Zit. 


Shortly after the boy Otto enters ; he 
comes to inform the count of the arrival 
of the Spanish stranger. Ere he has 
done speaking Elvira enters: Bertha 
has been telling her the strange story 
just communicated by Hugo—and E]- 
vira, in her wildness, has conceived 
jealousy of Bertha, now no more be- 
lieved to be the sister of her lord. 
Hugo repels her suspicions—and after 
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a pause, Elvira thus speaks—trem- 
H ¢ camstt then fngivonie? 
ugo. I deplore 
ey 
Can 
Hugo. Freely. — \ 
She in her heart is conscious of no crime ;— 
She can look boldly, and defy suspicion— 


But we have not. even power to trust our- 
selves, 

(Half aside.) If e’er we cast our eyes upon 
the t 


past [— 
Elv. (Alarmed.) Hugo! Why these re- 
membrances ?— | 
The wife 
Of Carlos lov’d thee ; and for this, in turn, 
Now feels the raging pangs of jealousy. 
Hugo. (In a hollow voice.) To-day ?— 
Ay, ay! This day is still accursed. 
Elo. (Anziously.) To-day ! What 
mean’st thou ?— 
Hugo. Was it not the time 
When Carlos perish’d ?— 
Elv. (Covering her face.) Oh, Almighty 
Powers ! 
( The candles are gradually burnt out, 
and the stage becomes obscure.) 
Hugo. Remember’st thou how, in the 
chapel then, : 
Surrounded by the coffins of thy fathers, 
We met in secret, ’mid the mouldering 





graves. = 
Sadness without, but mutual joy within ? 
How then and there 
£lv. Hold—hold! or thou wilt kill me. 
Hugo. (After a considerable pause, and at 
last with superstitious terror.) 
If now he were to come, at this dark hour, 
When love at last, by its own fire consumed, 
Burnt out even like those candles, laughs 
no more 
In either heart—if out of these grim vaults 
He came as a remembrancer ! 
Elv. (Shuddering.) O horrible ! 
(4 short stiliness ; afterwards knock- 
ing at the door. Hueo and ELviRa 
support each other. 
_ Hugo. Elo. (Together.) Ha! 
. This last exclamation is called out 
by the entrance of the Spanish guest— 
in his lofty lineaments and air, Hugo 
recognises at once the father of the 
murdered Don Carlos. The old man 
had been absent for many years in 
America, and hearing, on his return 
to Spain, the calamitous issue of his 
son’s life—he has come hither to see-in 
the North the only remaining heir of 
his family—the child of Carlos and 
Elvira. It soon appears, however, that 
far other thoughts have had at least as 
large a share in the motives of his jour- 
ney- His fears had been excited by 
the appearance of his son’s enbalmed 
body—and an unconscious suspicion 
has haunted him till he resolved to 
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~ other—till his anxiety is at last wrought 





Ba it by seeing the husband 
win The confusion of Hugo, mn 
hearing the narrative of Don Vala 
pire ne re Pe 
and his hopes—for he says more 
enough to awaken all the pw a 
that guilty conscience—is terrible to 
Elvira, and confirms too well the gus. 
picions of the Spaniard. Bie 
Some of the finest scenes in the trac 
gedy occur in the third act. The sus. 
ae of Don Valeros are alternately 
ulled asleep and awakened again by the 
favourable representation he receives of 
Hugo’s character from the lips of the 
boy Otto, and the native nobility of 
Hugo’s dispositions as manife in 
many of his own words, on the one 
hand ;—and by hints of. the truth 
darker and darker every moment 
which fall from Hugo himself on the 





up to a pitch of anguish. 

Val. Are you quite sure ? 

Otto. Nay, there was ample proof. 
Count Hugo once in public risk’d his life 
To save my father. 

Val. Was it so? 

Otto. Most certain. 

Val. But how—and where ? 

Otto. Now, only hear my story.— 

*T was at a bull-fight—one of those encoun. 


ters 
Where the bull only is to be enraged. — 
Before the sport began, my father came, 
Guiding some foreign ladies from above, 
Down A ring below ;—where they de 













Something—(I know not what)—to view 
more nearly. 

There suddenly, a door by negligence 

Left insecure sprang open ; and we heard 

On every side loud screams—* The bull l= 
the bull !”— 

The ladies fled ; and in their consternation 

Lock’d up my father with the raging beast 













‘* Where are the dogs ?—U; them !” 
This cry 
Succeeded,—but no dogs appear’d.—The 






monster “a 
Whetting his horns, with louring aspect 
Began his dread attack.—Then louder 

screams !— 

“© He’s lost! he’s gone !” with horror filld 
our ears.— 


But no instant sprung like lightning 









* deh 
From his high seat, the Count—— 
Val. (Interrupting him.) Aye—that ws 


brave !— 
Otto. Then drew his sword, and boldly 


struck the beast, 
Who raging turn’d ; but that first steb™# 
vas ascailing him agai 
When Hugo was ili im again, 
He fell down with an ‘hideous roar o> 
vulsed 


’ 
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Has overpower’d my horrible suspicions ; 
_And even in this mysterious house again 
I freely ‘breathe. —(To OrTo.)—Now, for 


your narrative 
Of such a noble Spanish deed, I thank you. 


in, when Hugo and Valeros 

a ae j—nothing can be finer 
than this dialogue: 

Hugo. ——You are a father—and you 


the loss 
Of a loved son—I LOST MYSELF IN 
Hm! 
Like an enchanter did that man divide me 
Into two te existences ;— 
And as in li in his death he proved 
The source, at once, of happiness and woe. 
Val. (Doubting, and surprised.) How ? 
Hugo. Once upon a time a knight 
Through an enchanted forest rode, and there 
Forgot to cross himself. 'Then suddenly 
A Pagan fell upon him, who display’d 
A form, cuirass, and helmet, like his own. 
They fought together, (while the evening 
closed) 


Till, mutually, a furious encounter 

Struck to the ground both visors, and with 
horror, 

Each combatant, by supernatural light, 

Saw his own features glaring out upon him 

From his opponent’s head-piece. And, 
thereafter, 

When the light faded, the blind influences 

Of darkness either champion impell’d 

To hack and hew his enemy with wounds, 

That his own limbs most painfully sus- 

aD oa sap ithin th 

, since my wan within the 
ering steps 


Of Carlos brought me, I have fall’n asunder 
Into two separate beings, that support 
A ceaseless warfare. 
Val. Such discourse to me 
Is most obscure ; and yet thou paint’st in 
riddles 
A not unfit resemblance of what I 
Myself experience in the alternate impulse 
Now to join hearts with thee—and now to 
hate thee ! 
Hugo. So have I also felt towards thee. 
Val. Which impulse 
Then must I follow ? 
Hugo. (After a short silence, in a severe 
tone.) 


Hate me ! 
Val. This to avert, 
Prove that thou hast not merited my hatred. 
Hugo. (without looking up.) Then love 
me 
Vor, VI. 
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stretch’d ere long his stiffening limbs 

- in death.— ‘ 

Then with loud shouts of wonder and ap- 
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Val. But if so, methinks, it follows, 
I must abhor your wife: 


Hugo. ( Starting.) How eo ?—Wha 
mean’st thou ? 


I know not which; hails unjust to Carlos. 
Hugo. Indeed !—~Then fix the crime on 
me alone ; 
Because on me thou can’st ayenge the wrong 
With sword in hand. 
Val, All voices plead for thee 
That I — heard in Spain. All styled you 
ere, 
THE FRIENDs. 
Hugo. (Much moved.) Aye, 80 we were.— 
Take not, I pray, ' 
The words in ordinary : tion. 
Our lives resembled, then, two mountain 
streams, > 
That, singly, when they wind around the 
cits 
Can scarce a fisherman’s light bark sustain ; 
But, when united, they rush nobly on, 
Both richer by that union, and ‘ired 
By all around:—then lightly dance the 
waves, 
Triumphant, bearing loaded ships along. 
Val. If this comparison is just, you were 
In truth most enviable. Where, and how, 
United were the streams ? : 
Hugo. —e of parents—by no brother 
aided— , 
To none allied—I came to Talavera, 
The abode of many a noble family, 
Where courteously I was received. Don 
Carlos, 
Whose residence was there, until the king 
Appointed him an office at Tortosa, 
With hospitable kindness'welcomed me : 
His house became like my paternal home ; 
Mysteriously it seem’d that the same rooms 
Which then I saw, had shelter’d me in 
childhood ;— 
The same ancestral portraits frown’d upon 


me; 
And faces like to them, and his, and thine, 
Had round my cradle stood. The home I 


sought 
Was found at last;—Carlos' and I were 
one ;— 
His son became my child—Elvira then 
Was to me like a sister. (With painful 
emotion.) 
Oh my Carlos !— 
Val. (Affected.) Excellent man? No— 
he who thus had loved 
Could not so fall ! 
Hugo. (Startled.) How ?-—n0ot Pa 
Val. Let me not utter 
That which even to- have thought I ‘am 
ashamed ! 


What you were to my son, be now to me— 
A Frienp! 
Hugo. ( fixing his eyes on him.) To rou? 
—Aye—you may venture it,— 
You have no tempting wife. 
Val. (With horror, stepping back.) My 


lord !—. 
R 
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Bay Beli peentina deprest tonc.) 

Thou Mt STAs composed of soul and 

One day, map be Heaven’s denizen ;—to- 
iw 


morrow, 
Theslaveof hell! (J reely, a:1d more quickly.) 
Go reckon with THE SuN, 
That comes too near our foreheads in the 
south, 
For the lost golden joys of Innocence— 
That looks , and the impulse wild 
Of heated blood for ever has destroyed !_——. 
(After a pause.) Now, dost thou know the 
knight of whom I told, 
That in the gloom of an enchanted wood 
Contended with himself! Hast thou compas- 


sion 
For him who loved his friend with heart sin- 
cere, 
Yet loved his friend’s wife more ? Or sym- 
With sbguish such a mine, when I em- 


race 
The widow of Don Carlos, and behold 
(So it appears to ay Son per’d brain) 
His angry spectre frowning still me? 
Val. My lord, have 1 received full ex- 
ion ? 


Is this ALL? 
Hugo. (Recollecting himself) Yes—all 
mm" 
Val. (After @ pause.) Spirits blest, in 
ven, 


hea 
ore be pure. I do lament 
ings, Count.—May Heaven in 


mercy judge thee ! — 
Hugo. (Half aside.) Amen !|— 
Val, Your ladies come. 
Hugo. (Suddenly.) Receive Elviza 
As con mee merits friendship.— She is guilt- 


In the same act the secret of Hugo’s 
real parentage is first disclosed to him 
in the course of a very skilfully con- 
ducted conversation, in which he and 
Valeros, and Elvira, and Bertha, all 
bear 2 part—each contributing some 

te item of knowledge,—the ag- 
gregate of which, as our readers may 
— have suspected, amounts to no- 
thing less than a complete proof that 
the Spanish lady who gave wot Be 
to the northern countess, was the wife 
of Don Valeros, and that consequently 
he has married the widow of his bro- 
ther. The other, and the far more 
fearful truth which is thus forced up- 
on the guilty mind of Count Hugo, is 
already, in manner, suspected by 
our readers ; but nothing can surpass 
the manner in which the disclosure 
of that truth is wrung from the remorse- 
ful fratricide himself in the anguish of 
his ungovernable spirit. 
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Cov. 
Val. Ab! there is nodoubt—...._. 
Tis wf And, Oerindur! thy, mame i 


THOU ART MY son! 
(He wishes to embrace him, Hugo 
resists him with outstretched 
— eke away his face.) 
Ber. » Com ourself, 
The whole affair is dees : 
Hugo. (Ina hollow voice.) Clear! 
indeed, — oe 
Clear as the lurid flames of yawning 
That now are laughing out are the ors 
Rendering the footways visible whereby 
The devil walks on earth !— 
Val. Count Oerindur ! 
I stand perplex’d before thee— 
Elv. Can’st thou not 
Explain what moves thee thus ? 
Hugo. Oh, it would kill thee! 
Such knowledge to contain, no mortal breast 
Affords fit space. 
Ber. Nay, speak—it must be told ! 
Hugo. By dreams and gipsey prophecies, 
to those 
Who listen and believe, hell threatens dam 


ger. 
Thereby the light of reason is obscured— 
The senses all disorder’d ;——deeds insane 
Forthwith are done; and horrid guilt inv 


curr’d, 

Even through the stratagems employed to 
shun it. 

(Solemnly.) Mother ! before the judgment 


seat, on thee 
Must fall a share of this foul crime !— 
Elv, (Suspecting.) Oh Heaven !— 
Hugo. Fly to its mercy ! 
Val. (Also with suspicion) Otto!— 
Hugo. Cain, say rather !— 
Cain, real !—By this hand Carlos 
fell. 
(Valeros staggers, and falls into a chair, 
Bertha starts back with horror. 
Elv. (Who turns herself away 3 her hands 
Solded and reversed upon her forchead, 
and cries out, thinking of her dream,) 
Tiger ! (She faints.) 
Ber. (Hastening to her.) Oh God! She 
ies ! 


Hugo. (Approaching Valeros slowly, with 
compassion.) 
You sought a son, 
Whom you had lost, ere he beheld his fa 
ther. 
Woe to the eyes that found him out at last, 
And cannot weep ! 
Val. (Raising himself wp with di ) 
Curs’d be the day whose light 
Thou first beheld’st—the womb that brought 
thee forth— 
The breasts that fed thee—Monster! whom 
the north 
Rear’d up for murder, and the southem 
heat 
Matured !—(He sinks ewhausted back inte a 
chair.) 
Ber. (Still busied with Elvira.) Ohy tind 
I not unveil’d this horror! 





1619.) 
Hugo. this at last is consolation. 
Mark me! 
That which I knew alone, and which from 
- others, 


the innocent ight not partake 
ed a wish Sain I have con- 
ceal 


That secret was « slow and wasting fire 
That raged within my breast, as in a house 
Whose doors and windows all are closely 


barr’d.— 
But cold and heat alternate reign’d within 


me; 
Contending pain and pleasure;—for the 
eart 


Wherein flame rages thus to cool itself 

By pain and pleasure strives. Even like 
his hounds, 

In toil and blood the hunter finds repose.— 

(Breathing more freely.) But this is conso- 
lation !—the fierce flames 

Broke forth into the day-light with the 


words 
Which desperately I utter’d. Now comes 


poate 
Burnt out at last, and tranquil stands the 
ruin! 
El, (Who has raised herself up in the 
arms of Bertha.) 
Bertha ? why wilt thou not in mercy let 
My bonds of life be broken ?—Staring for- 


ward.) 
Carlos’ Ghost, 
Blood-stain’d, is pointing to his wound,— 
and now, 


His threatening arm is rais’d against my 
husband 


Val. Ah! °tis too true—all direfully con- 
firm’d ! 
The obscure timents that led me on 
Were but the longing and the natural horror 
To meet, thus face to face, the murderer !— 
HE Is my son! 


The struggle of the father’s feelings 
at last ends in his commanding his son 
to repair to Rome, and seek from the 
common father of the faithful that 
pardon which he only, as the vicar of 
God upon earth, is supposed to have 
the power of granting. But Bertha, 
who is a protestant, conjures Hugo to 
adhere to the faith in which he had 
been bred, and not by apostacy add 
new guilt to his overburdened soul. 
Hugo exclaims as follows, and with 
this the act terminates. 


lam a Christian and aman. Too well 
I know that words alone may not efface 
The stain of ftatricide.—( Disturbed and car- 


: But to the sinner 
Remains another dome ; a prouder vault 
Than aught that Rome can boast! And 

this to all 
trust in God, whatever be their creed, 
Sapen, Proudly arch’d, andsapphire blue, 
Rises this vault magnificent on a 
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apr © prt men een you be- 

Pictures, with sparkling diamonds sur- 
rounded, 

Five of those look down on me, and pre- 
sent 


Of my own life the portraiture; for there 

I find a Buty; two BaoTHeErs, and a 
Woman, 

(Sovereign in charms) an ARCHER and 8 
ScoRPION ‘ 


In — early beams, those symbols 
es 


And in a wide aréa there is risen 
An altar for a sacrifice. Then come 
The pious crowd, assembling to behold 
(While solemn dirges sound) the victim wait 
His final doom.—( He pauses for a moment.) 
Know’st thou thisaltar? Fools 
Name it a ScarFoLp! 
(All are visibly startled. He concludes 
Jirmly and rapidly.) 
There, and only there, 
A blessing can be gain’d. e axe alone 
Can reconcile me with myself—or Heaven! 
(Exit suddenty.) 
It is in this third act that the whole 
burning interest of the tragedy is con- 
centrated. Here every thing is 
pressed together and conglomerated 
to bring adie pede measure of 
Hugo's guilt, and to prepare us 
for the consummation of his fearful 
destiny. Nor can any thing be to our 
mind more admirable the deep and 
patheticand unfailing power with which 
the poet has extricated himself from 
the difficulty of drawing out of so few 
persons, each of them in part igno= 
rant, a secret made up of so many mi- 
nute circumstances,—and yet, pre« 
senting, when once revealed, such an 
easy and satisfactory fulness of effect. 
Above all, it appears to us that there is 
masterly beauty in the episodic charac- 
ter of the child Otto. The boy moves 
among things of horror without. sus 
pee the least of that which has 
eaped so much misery on the halls of 
Oerindur. His pure spirit walks un- 
contaminated even by the dread of 
guilt, amidst all the glowing embers of 
guilt — passion —repentance —remorse 
— vengeance — desired death. 
With a true poetical reverence for the- 
dignity of his innocence, the tragedian 
has continued to keep the boy clear, 
and ecg from all his most violent 
spectacles of struggling passion; and 
yet he has made apart, and that, too, a 
unk past of the story, to be ga. 
ered from the lips of the innocent ; 
and besides has introduced him ever 
and anon to increase, by the contrast 
of his unsuspecting simplicity, the 
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terror inspired by the other agents of 


the piece. Throughout, the boy’s cha- 
racter and behaviour are a to fur- 
nish a new point of view from which the 
-whole scene is viewed with emotions of 
a nature much opposite to the princi- 
pel fee ae yet onizing in most 

icate union with it—tempering it 
and us by its tenderness—without in 
the least distracting our conceptions 
or our interest of terror. He isa beau- 
tiful personification of the loveliness 
of those infant years—when the world, 
and all that it inhabit, are seen through 
the medium of joy and confidence, 
and ing love, and the convul- 
sions of intellect, and the storms of 
passion rave all around, without ob- 
seuring for a moment the bright se- 
renity of the faith of youth— 


Around thee and above, 
yy ou the air and dark—substantial black— 
An Ebon mass—methinks thou piercest it 
As with a wedge. -But when I look again, 
There is thine own calm home, thy chrystal 
shrine— 


Thy habitation from eternity ! 

At the close of this act the reader 
feels irresistibly that he stands on the 
threshold of some scene of visible 
horror—and that in blood alone can 
all these fierce flames of polluted love 
and guilty conscience be quenched. It 
is clear that the moment of earthly 

iation is at hand for the sinner ; 
that if the world could bear him, he 
can no more bear the world ; and that 
to die is all that remains for Hugo. 
Elvira also, though far less guilty 
then he, is a part of him ; it is im- 

ible to dream of those whose union 

been bought at so dear a price 
being separated from each other. 
They live but in each other’s exist- 
ence ; they have dared all the scorns 
of the world to be united—a dark ne- 
cessity has intertwined inextricably all 
their hopes and wishes—and _ imper- 
fect pleasures—and ill-concealed mi- 
series: they are one in life—and we 
feel, that, without a sin against nature, 
they cannot be represented as other- 
wise than one in their death. Clearly, 
however, as the catastrophe is fore- 
seen, we have no conception by what 
means it is to be brought about. 
And great is the art which the poet 
has oo in pro-am Ms about 
—preparing the sons themselves 
gradually and nly for the issue— 
and ing us also step by step to the 
only position from which we could 


see an entire and perfect termination 
to all the earthly darkness of their des. 
tinies. 
The first idea of Hugo, as we haye 
seen, is to deliver himself up to jus. 
tice, and expiate his guilt upon the 
scaffold ; but the Spanish pride of Vg. 
leros rejects this idea with horror, 
Bertha proposes that her 
should offer himself to take the com. 
mand of an armament about to 
ceed against an invading enemy— 
there to meet an honourable death ; or, 
if he survives, to wash out by his 
heroism the remembrance of his sing, 
She mentions this first to Elvira, who 
shudders at the notion of being see 
parated from him—even now in his 
despair.—In her first emotion, she 
says to Bertha— 


Cruel woman !— 
Because he cannot wholly be thine own, 
Thou doom’st him to destruction !|— 
Ber. (With dignity.) To destruction !— 
The polar star that guides the mariner, 
Dies only with the world. He whom I love, 


Dies but with me. Still cherish’d in my soul. 


As in the artist’s gifted mind exists 

The beautiful Ipeat ! He partakes not 

The fate of perishable mortal frames 

That are desir’d—possess'd—and turn’d to 
dust.— 

Only the stains, that on the picture still 

Are visible, disturb imagination.— 

Therefore let Hugo go, and with the sword 

Defend his country ! So even in his death 

Methinks a purer life he shall acquire ! 

Llv. (With increasing vehemence.) 

Ay—thus proud woman ! even on earth bes 
low, 

Thou can’st belong to heaven, and contem- 
plate 

The soul abstract from its corporeal frame,— 

Renown from life. I cannot!—What [ 
love 

Seems indivisible. 

My husband, he is all the world to me,— 

And Bertha shall not rob me of mine em- 


When I embrace 


pire. 
Ber. Let him decide. 
approaching. 


I hear him now 


Hugo comes in pale and disordered; 


and having heard the proposal of Ber- 
tha, accepts it with eagerness, but 
with far different views from what 
she had contemplated, Before this, 
however, he bursts into a passionate 
lamentation over the conduct of his 
mother—to whose charge a part at 
least of his guilt should be ascribed: 
Bertha says, 
Ber. May God forgive her errors! 


Hugo. Had thy mother 
Not told the secret, I had not been lost !—- 
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aside.) Crimes whilst they but ex- 
ist in thought, are nothing ; 
when in silent darkness perpetrated, 

still are nothing while the heart an 
mr the secret. 

’ (To BERTHA, with more vivacity.) 

{these are snares 
That hell employs. Because man has the 


er 
sinful thoughts to revel uncontroll’d, 
deel dame him on to realize them ; 
Believing in the breast’s obscurity 
0 vel his actions, as he veil’d his 
Then 


T 
thoughts. —— 
iently must be endur’d the load 
On thine own shoulders by thyself imposed. 
But weaker grow thy steps; and heavier 
still. 


, 

At every step, thy burden ; till at last 
The bearer’s limbs are broken, and he falls, 
And tears with him, to the profound abyss, 
Wife !—father! (He groans deeply.) Oh! 

‘Ber. (Agitated, and half aside.) Alas! 

this is beyond 

The power of the physician ! 


Then comes the proposal ; it is thus 
he receives it : 


Ha! gentle Dove! Where hast thou 
learn’d so well 
What fits the ravenous vulture ? 
This indeed 
Affords the cure. I thank thee, mild phy- 


sician ! 

Who heal’st with fire and sword ! 

(With inflamed looks.) BLOOD WILL HAVE 
BLooD ! 

Ber. (Agitated, and turning from him.) 
Oh, Heaven ! 

Hugo, A man,—were it a brother— 

murder’d— 

Shot by a coward and insidious aim,—’tis 
nothing ! 

Too — indeed for conscience, but too 

e 
To satisfy the cravings of an Hell, 
Whose flames are py ath nurtured. 
(With increasing effect.) With mankind 

I will have bloody reckoning, even for this, 

That I was born a man, and like to man 

From innocence have fall’n. 

: No longer now 

On single victims, but on MULTITUDES 

My arm will bring destruction. I will sow 

The bloody fields with mangled carcases. 

Towns fortified the firebrand will assail, 

And though the pious should implore for 
mercy, 

Devote their peaceful homes to raging 


flames, 
That crackling flash on high, and fill the 
_, Streets 
With ae horror. O’er the piled up 
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Is the last' rampart storm’d. The gates 

rt shatier’d. iy 

e » to madness, rous’d by the 
blood - 


Of their fall’n comrades, rush with shouts of 
triumph 
Amid the lamentations ; merciless, 
With female blood pollute the sacred altar : 
Or, by the white hair, tender children drag 
And whelm them in the flames. 
(More slowly.)—Then when the day 
Of glory is concluded, and the victor 
Binds up his tigers;—when the cries of 


Have pass’d away, and night’s obscuri 
Conceals the ruin’d town, then or are 


dled, 
And from the half-burnt churches thou shalt 


~hear 
** Te Deum !” wailing forth. 
Ber. (Shuddering.) Oh, horrible !—~ 
I had no thoughts like these. I wish’d 
thee rather 
(Humanely risqueing thine own life) to 
rescue 
Thy countrymen from hostile chains. The 
laurel 
Might thus adorn thy temples, and conceal 
The fratricidal brand upon thy brow. 
Hugd. Well then ! my disposition is not 


evlu— 
Those frightful images were but the game 
Of fantasy. I know what thou intend’st— 
That I should die, and bury far from home 
My foul disgrace and misery. 

Ber. (Leaning on him, and weeping.) Oh, 

my brother! 

Hugo. (Moved.) See now—thou weep’st ; 
Think’st thou I fear to die >— 

DEATH HAS FAR LESS OF TERROR THAN 
REPENTANCE !— 
The dead perchance are happy. 

Yet even here his soul makes mani- 
fest its pollution, and a new thought 
of guilt enters his mind. 

Hugo. It shall—by Heaven it shall ! 
Dispatch that letter. The lost provinces 
Shall be re-captured ;—but not for the king : 
They shall belong unto the conqueror.— 

I will exalt the injur’d exil’d son 

High on the throne of power ;—will sow 
with diamonds 

Elvira’s rich dark tresses ; till like stars, 

They dazzle every eye.—I will adorn 

Her temples with the regal coronet ; 

Her graceful form with gold embroider’d 
purple ; 

Then to my heart the lovely woman press, 

And die of pleasure—Haste !—It shall be 
done.— 

Ber. Ay, true, indeed ! 

let escape 
Whom it has once o’ercome. Even as the 
needle, e 
Touch’d by the magnet, ever seeks the north, 
So he that once by guilt has been defiled, 
Turns ever more to evil. 

Hugo. What hast thou 

So wicked found in my designs ? 


Hell will not 
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Ber. (Sternly.) High treason ! 
Treachery and devastation !—~Woe to thee ! 
yr a apg wre ot 

H (After a short pause.) 4y—thou 
“Wort in the right 1: dam indeed 
A villatn ! mm she 
Ber. Hi composed !—-The secret 
Se suldeny disloed, has, like a flash 
Of li 


Thou ante of evil, thou wouldst not 
not fulfill, 
If once awoke !— 
Hugo. Indeed ?—yet in thy breast 
The thought first it must be 


Ber. ect at least intended well. But 
et 

An in ienced maid may strive in vain 
To look into the heart of man. 

ye Not so.— 
Thou decided well. The die is cast. 

After the departure of the females, 
there comes a fine soliloquy of Hugo, 
in which it is easy to see that his spirit 
is brooding upon the idea of imme- 
diate self-destruction ; but the imita- 
tion of Hamlet is here too evident, and 
the poetry far far inferior. He is in- 
terrupted by Valeros—and there fol- 
lows a scene which is, perhaps, the 
most daring in the tragedy, and which, 
although we have far transgressed our 
limits, we cannot resist giving entire. 
It is quite worthy of a Ford or a Web- 


Hueco, Vateros. His sword at his side, 
and carrying another cantiously concealed 
under his cloak. 

Val. (Yet in the background, and in a 
deep protracted tone.) OTTO ! 

Hugo. (Who starts violently, and his 
knees tremble as he turns towards the 
door.) Oh, is it you ? 

. Val. (Coming ‘forward.) Wherefore are 

you thus trembling ! 

Hugo. Your voice! It seem’d almost that 
Carlos called. 

Val. (Half aside.) Indeed! — Who 
knows ?— 

_; sii Then will you not 


To rest 2 But you are armed !—And 
wherefore thus, 


Val. To arms a S still 
Resorts whene’er his name has been dis- 


"d. 
Hugs. Be quiet—I know all. 
Val. What? 
Hugo. For thy sake, 
And Bertha’s, and Elvira’s, I must forfeit 


That last resource of sinners— 
Before the people to kneel down and gain 
The church’s absolution. Yet the curse— 
So Bertha told me—the dark influence 

Of that paternal curse still hovers o’er me, 
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VENGE 
a pede nerrmsy as you see sic 
Hugo. (Stepping oc “Bck:) Wha py 
Yat (Pheri Sm cer ae 


without violence, 
As it yA 7 1 yaeat ee 
Hugo. nThet God forbid !~Against 
father ? , 


Val. A 
The father of thy victim ! 

Hugo. With a man 
In years ? 

Val. This is no knightly tournament 
Not Cues but skid these weapons will 


Ben Eiestentes Can you not think? 
Val. 1 have resolved. The seeret 
Is known to women—therefore will trans. 


pire ; 
And Carlos, unrevenged, may not remain, 
The stain of fratricide, in such a house 
As mine, by Heaven ! blood only can efface, 
Nay, more—this is the Anwvuaanes 
He fell to-day ; and therefore now shall fall 
The murderer of my Charles or I! 
Hugo. (Shuddering.) Alas !— 
Could’st thou but read my soul ? 
Val. Well may the combat 
To thee seem horrible :—but as a debt 
Thou ow’st it unto me. Now Love and 
Hate, 
Nature and Duty, all contending, tear 
Thy father’s heart ; and by the sword alone 
Peace can be found.—So draw, and guard 


thyself! 
Hage. Ob, never. Momentary impulse 
es 

Our actions, It might be, that when the 
sword 

Approach’d my heart, the love of life might 
seize me, 

And I might kill thee ! 


Val. Well so much the better ! 
Hug. vata” if the father o’er the som pre 


Then would thy life be forfeit to the laws 
That in this kingdom strongly —~ 

Val. (Interrupting him, and proudly.) 
Who has taught thee 
To ae false conclusions ?—Don Va- 


Owns upon earth one king alone, whorules 

Two southern worlds. Here in the foreign 
north 

No om ag us controul.—If thou shoulds 


Then Ry > porger chieftain of thy house, 
Has se decre thy punishment. Come 


gi On. kill me rather !— 
Val. {Signifcantly.) Like a coward? 


That is = shale of mine ! 





. 
t 
BX, 
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‘ecling the rebuke,) Trade ?— 
Zs with a mixture of supplica- 
_. fiow and warning.)—Father ! 
dija!Cas on, I say ! we may be inter- 


Tw 
i 


aac iis 
Mae (Deprnky No! 
‘Pal. How !|—Thou bear’st the name 
Of two heroic lines, and art a coward ? 
(Forgetting himself.) Who dared 
ne. ? 


so 
Fa Covad and asain = 
‘Hgo. (Enraged, takes up the sword.) — 
a and hell !— 


Val. (Stations himself, and draws his 
sword. 


) 
jast !—Thou roused up Tiger 
cant thy sword !—Fall on—have at 


It bears the steel ! 

(He breaks the sword, still in the scabbard, 
close over by the handle—and throws 
both pieces behind him.) 

Go—and may rust devour thee !. 

Val. (Struggling with unconquerable ) 

wei it thou dar’st not 9 ty 


combat, 
Then die at once !— 
(He'suddenly takes his sword, and turns 
it in his hand like a dagger.) 
We cannot both survive ! 


When Valeros is eae — 
Hugo, they are interru by Elvira 
bt jo A beautiful aie occurs 
which ends in the reconciliation of the 
father and the son—a reconciliation 
which is not the less deep and tender, 
hecause neither of oe eee ire 
tertains any prospect of felicity either 
rl hime ot in the ee After this, 

unhappy pair are left alone upon 
the scene, and we feel that the ao 
sence of any third individual would be 
a profanation of their retirement, and 
a ppg to that we Knowl 
even in guilt preserves so’ ing 
its nobility. A deep stillness — 
for some minutes, during which Hugo 
sitson his chair, and prays with ap- 
asm tranquillity in silence. Elvira 
by her harp opposite to him, 
and prays also earnestly, but without 
her lips. The clock strikes 
twelve ; and the Annive of Guilt 
at a close. A slight shuddering 
seizes Elvira—she rises slowly from 
» and calmness is spread over 
countenance. Hugo, when the 
dlock has ceased striking, rises slowly 
ftom his chair and approaches Elvira. 

Hugo. The hour has call’d ! Sweet wife, 

Now give me what thou hast, and I require ! 
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Eiv. Oh! I can understand thee— 
(She draws forth the dagger.) 
It is this 2 


Hugo, Its place was on my heart— 
Elv, And thou shall have it ! 
(Embracing him with ardour.) 
Farewell—until we meet again |— 

Hugo. Aye—there. 

Where sister, friend, and wife at last unites, 
The same chaste bond. Then give it mo— 
and fly !— 

Elv. Softly !— 

(She retires from him, and takes hold 
with her left hand of the harp, which 
rests on a chair; then adds resolutely, 
and with dignity.) 

To me, o- as to thee, for ever 

Is peace destroy’d ; and equally has guilt 

Oppress’d my soul. Now, Rochen aint 
the time 

Has come for parting, I shall bold 

Before thee p barctersy be dark and A 


path 
That leads to life eternal. 


She stabs herself ; her knees faulter, 
the harp falls sliding from the chair to 
the prow. and she sinks down upon 
it, aie the dagger in her right 

and. 

At this moment the whole persons 
of the drama rush in, alarmed by the 
noise of Hugo’s fall—but we cannot 
quote any part of the povhtyanc om | 
scene which follows. As soon as bo 
have expired, Don Valeros draws the 
dagger from the wound of Hugo, and 
exclaims 


If the spirit 
When thus the body falls, is free—then 


come, 
Oh friendly steel ; and give me freedom too ! 


Bertha wrests the dagger from him, 
and says, 


Knight! be a man!—Kneels not your 


grandson here ? 
Val. And can’st thou live, if thou indeed 
hast loved him ?— 
Ber. I am a Christian;—only those 
whom GUILT 
Or madness rules, are suicides. Be thine 
To live, even for this orphan boy, 
Otto. Oh Heaven! 
And wherefore are these horrible events ? 
Ber. Enquirest thou why stars arise and 
set ? 
That only which exists is clear below— 
More pe dpmen the judgment-day reveal. 
(The curtain falls.) 
Such is the termination of this no- 
ble tents 7? feel that no words of 
ours could add any thing to the effect 
it must produce. - 
One word, however, before we close 
the column, concerning the translation 
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from which we have quoted so lavish- 
ly. Our readers may rest assured that 
it is executed with astonishing close- 
ness to the original—and_ having said 
this much, we have said all that is ne- 
cessary. The translator (who is, as 
we understand, Mr Gillies, the author 
of Childe Aharique,) has exhibited 
masterly skill in the management of 
our dramatic blank verse—but that is 
the least of his praises. ~ He has shewn 
himself to be not a skilful versifier 
merely but a genuine poet, for no man 
but a true poet can catch and give back 
again as he has done the fleeting and 
ethéreal colours of poetry and ion. 
He has produced a work which is en- 
titled to take its place as a fine Eng- 
lish tragedy—the finest, we have no 
difficulty in saying, that has for many 
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terature. 

Our readers will observe, that ; 
translation has not as yet been. , 
ed. The author has merely had a few, 
dozens of copies printed for. the use of 
his friends, and he-has -been 80 kind 
as — us one of. them.» Itiis g 
very fine specimen of typograp 
of the most elegant that Pm 
from the press of Ballantyne. But we 
trust he will soon give the worlds 
large edition. The enco 
this play must receive, will also, we 
hope, stimulate Mr Gillies to furthe 
efforts in the same style. Whatafing 
field lies open for one who 
in such perfection as he does, the:two 


richest languages in Europethe 
man and the English. so 


years been added to that part of our}, 
+ Ay ; 





STANZAS. 
Composed in Sherewood Plantation. ate 
** The remembrance of youth is‘a sigh.” — Words of Ali. 


THERE is a moaning sound abroad— 

I list its passage through the trees ; 

The desolate, and mournful breeze, 

With yellow leaves, bestrews the road : 
y—and cheerless is the sky ; 

The sun hath sunk—the sterile plain, 

Half hid in mists—while mournfully 

Comes down the pattering rain. 

The harvest wealth hath disappeared ; 

Nor sight nor sound is left to bless ;— 

The very hts are comfortless, 

Of all that lately smiled and cheered :— 

Hence joy hath fled on changeful wings, 

And left the sombre landscape drear ; 

To os that broods o’er bitter things, 

And dull, foreboding fear ! 

Yet I remember—ah ! too well, 

Remember me of glorious days, 

When beautiful the golden rays 

Of morning on these forests fell ; 

And birds were singing overhead, 

Amid the sky, their carols light, 

And wavelessly the river spread 

Its silver mirror bright. 

Up with the sun—a ha bs 

O'er heath, and ranged helde,’t hied ; 

And wandered by my brother’s side, 

For hours, and hours, with heart of joy ; 


As searching round, with eager foot, ~-** 

The pointer snuffed the tainted gale; 

Crouched at the yellow stubble’s ‘root, 

And waved his joyous tail. 

Yea !—often, o’er this very field, 

= noe frost have we strayed, 
ing down every leafy glade, 

Which, faintly here and A om, reveal’d 

The footsteps of the timid hare ; 

Then listened to the plaining bird; 

Or knelt, as forward thro’ the air, 

The noisy partridge whirr’d. ° 

Ah! happy days like lightning fled !—’ 

For ever—and for ever gone ; 

Ye come upon me like a tone 

Of music issuing from the dead. 

Before = view, is —_ unfurl’d, 

A map of feelings, perished—past— 

The = oe of pad world, 

Without a cloud o’ercast ! 

Time alters all—alone I stand, 

And listen to the moaning breeze, iat 

And to the rain-drops, from the trees, 

Down dripping on the moistened land ; 

But thou, my brother, placifly, sii 

Far—far beyond the ocean’s roar, 

Within a grassy grave dost lie, 

Upon a foreign shore ! 
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THERE is a mystery on departed things, 
Which renders distance beautiful ! seuee 
The alchemist, with crucible and ore, 

To light miraculous invention brings !— 
No more, at eve, wrapt up in sable gown, 
What time the babe sets out on life’s 


. Career,— J 
Gazing on night, the sage astrologer 
Notes every planetary aspect down : 


TIME. 

The hooded monk, no more, in gothic aisle, 
Sequester’d, ponders o’er his massy tome, . 
As, thro’ the stained glass, the sun-bealls 


Upon his wall, with many coloured 


Romance is passing from us all the 
Witchcraft, and sheeted ghost, and 
~ dome ! aad 


a, ed 


1 
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NorwitHsTANDING © that in a late 
Number of the Magazine we called 
the attention of our readers to the 
; of restoring the Parthenon in 
‘National Monument for Scotland, 
ye have no scruple in again adverting 
tothe subject, being convinced that it 
igonein which a great portion of our 
readers take a lively interest, and that 
its importance is such as to demand a 
lage share of the public attention. 
The embellishment of the metropolis, 
indeed, is becoming now a matter of 
national interest. From all quarters 
we find strangers flocking to our city, 
ad vying with each other in praises 
of the grandeur of its situation, and 
the rising beauty of its edifices. Yet 
afew years of public spirit and exer- 
tion, such as those which have just 
terminated, and st ae» may -_ 
with any metropolis in Europe in the 
pendour of its. architectural embel- 
lishment. 
From what has acer done in those 
indeed, we are disposed to au- 
ath favourably of the future em- 
falishment of the city. The Advo- 
tates’ Library, with the great stair 
leading to it, will form one of the most 
splendid rooms in Europe—the cele- 
brated gallery in the Colonna Palace at 
Rome not excepted. The vista of 
Waterloo Place, with some ae 
ts a magnificent instance of ar- 
Sitectinal ornament, and does equal 
honour to the correct taste and sound 
discretion of the very eminent archi- 
tect by whom it was designed. The 
University promises to throw into the 
shade every building in Britain in the 
exquisite beauty of its interior apart- 
yp and the traveller — —_ 
great museum is transported to the 
regions of classical taste, and feels that 
the taste which formed the superb 
hall in Dioclesian’s baths, and model- 
led the glorious dome of the Pantheon, 
yet lives in our northern regions ; and 
the same name, which is so ho- 
nourably distinguished among the phi- 
losophers of the age, is destined to be 
associated also with the greatest tri- 
_ and most splendid productions 


The continuance of this taste, and 
et aos ro improvement of our 
ifices, is a subject of interest 

hot merely. to the citizens of this me« 
Vor. VI. 
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tropolis, but to the whole inhabitants 
of the empire. There is nothing which 
contributes so much to uphold the for- 
tunes of a city, or to im the taste. 
of its inhabitants, as the'existence of 
great models of art within its walls. 
To this day, travellers are attracted 
from the most of ‘the world, by. 
the beauty of the edifices which have 
survived the political decay of Athens., 
The cities of Florence and Naples owe 
almost all their present celebrity and 
Le pg. 4 to the magnificent models 
of art. which they contain, and -the 
Piazza St Marco of Venice upholds the 
fortunes of the city amidst the utter 
ruin of her commercial ahd. political 
greatness. We are informed by Gib- 
bon, that Rome itself, the mistress of 
the world, would have sunk under the 
accumulated disasters which followed. 
the wars of Belisarius and Narses, and: 
have been converted into a perfect de- 
sert, but for the sanctity of the tomb 
of St Peter, and the interest which the 
beautiful ruins with which it abound- 
ed created on the revival of the arts. 
The importance of such public edifices 
was well understood by Bonaparté; 
and every body knows, that the great 
works which he executed in every part 
of the empire, but especially at Paris, 
contributed as much to establish his 
popularity as the lustre of his foreign 
conquests. 
w, in the eventual desertion of 
this city by the higher ranks of the 
nobility and gentry who have hither- 
to made it their residence, and in the 
tisk which it runs of degenerating in- 
to a provincial town,and ceasing to be 
eminent either in ce or art, it is 
a matter of the last importance to es- 
tablish some great and nent ob= 
jects of attraction, which may survive 
the fluctuating taste of fashion, and 
counterbalance the strong propensity 
which draws every thing that is dis- 
tinguished, either in genius or man- 
ners, to our southern metropolis. Such. 
an object Nature has given to her 
people, in the matehless beauty of its 
situation, and the admirable quality of 
the quarries by which the city is sur- 
rounded. wena mies om have 
given Edin e means of obtains 
ing architectural ornament to a degree 
infinitely beyond any other city im the 
empire, and if properly improved by 
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the public spirit and taste of the in- 
habitants, promise to combine with the 
eminence of its university in making 
or Tp ap of science and 


- But towards the attainment of this 
and most desirable object, which. 
wish in the most earnest. manner 
to upon the attention of the 
men in the country, it is ab- 

that the great mo- 
ould be establish- 


which has never been sufficiently at- 
tended to, between the progress of Ji- 
terature or and the improve- 
ment of art. .In literature and science 
the works of ancient genius are in 
évery body’s hands, the taste of 
succeeding generations is formed upon 
the incessant study and habitual in- 
fluence of the most works of 
former times. It is thus that Homer 
and Virgil laid the foundation of the 
works of Milton and Tasso ; 
and it is from the unceasing influence 
which, their beauties have exercised 
upon succeeding times, that the pre- 
sent eminence of the age in poetry and 
eloquence has arisen. But, in the fine 
arts, the models of antiquity are fixed 
to one’ place, and their influence is 
wholly unfelt by nations a little re- 
pe from their vicinity. No ¢ 
ting there exists to perpetuate an 
vvaltiply the glorious achievements of 
the human mind, or to imbue distant 
nations with the sublime ideas and 
come taste by which they were at 
created: And if this is true in 
general of the fine arts, most of all is 
it true of architecture ; for though the 
art of engraving can extend to a great 
degree the taste for painting, beyond 
the sphere of those who have seen the 
originals, yet it is matter of universal 
ebservation, that such copies give no 
conception of architectural beauty, or 
of the proportions on which it depends. 
Universally, therefore, in modern 
times, the revival of art, and the im- 
provement of taste, have been in the 
neighbourhood of the remains of an- 
gent genius. It was from the study 
of the - foe statues of antiquity, that 
Raphael and Michael Angelo corrected 
the stiffness of their early manner, and 
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brought the art of painting to 
tion in the space of oe Pathe. 
It was in the same spot, ph ¥ ane 
influence of the same 
sublime conceptions of i 
and the Cataccis arose. Michael An, 
gelo, we are told, boasted that he 
build the Pantheon in tlie air; an 
the dome of St Peters, there remaing, 
—— a the force of his 
tened by the incessant study of 
matchless edifice. The aan = 
tecture of Sansuvino and Palladip,j 
formed entirely on the study of the 
Colyseum of Rome ; and the Piaggy 
St Marco would not have stood aloof 
from every thing else in architectiazg 
beauty, had not the minds of its ay. 
thors been imbued by the study of an, 
cient symmetry. Nor is it to be for. 
gotten, that the art of sculpture has 
been revived in modern times from 
the same causes; and that it isin 
Rome, amidst the remains of ancient 
art, park prep ~ the north has 
been com to seek the 
which the fire of Grecian pins 
alone be rekindled. ' 
This is the real cause of that singue 
lar phenomenon in the present condie 
tion of mankind—that while England 
and France have outstripped all other 
nations in the career of knowledge, of 
tare and of philosophy, and 
while tliere exists in this country far 
more wealth for the encouragement 
of art than ever was before accumula 
ed in modern mH nw both na 
tions are so decidedly inferior to the 
Italians in the arts that address thems 
selves to the imagination ; and that the 
same nation who justly pride them 
selves upon their acknowledged supé 
riority in every department of human 
genius, should still be compelled to 
borrow, from a people whom they dex 
pise, the rules and the models of the 
fine arts. The solution of this extrx 
ordinary og so unlike any thing 
else which we know of human affairs, 
is to be found in the absence of those 
models of ancient art, upon which the 
taste of modern Italy has been formed, 
and without which all the efforts of ge 
nius, like the wanderings of the Israel- 
ites who had lost their celestial guide, 
pale yet farther from the promised 
nd. 
When we earnestly wish to impress 
upon the — aes 
the propriety of selecting Parthe- 
RON as he’ anedal for the National 
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wament, wedo it, not from any 
for ‘ancient art, or from 
propensity to undervalue the’ ge- 


eontempo: artists, but from 
surve of 1 the causes which 
» Jed to eminence of art in 
iher ‘states,. and by which the cele- 
ity of our own literature and poetry 
en created. We cannot forget 
“the works of antiquity were re- 
sored, and their spirit diffused over 
Burope, before the Jerusalem Deliver- 
ed, or the Paradise Lost, were written. 
I¢ig from a wish to obtain similar ad- 
cattages for the arts in this country, 
that we press so earnestly for the re- 
soration of the most perfect edifice of 
intiquity in the National Monument. 
itis just because we have the highest 
ion of the genius of our own ar- 
that we would wish to give them 
the immense advantage of having the 
finest monument of ancient art conti- 
nually before their eyes. It is by such 
jabitual contemplation, more than by 
the hurried impression of a transient 
visit, that the spirit of ancient excel- 
lence is to be inhaled ; and could they 
dbtain in this way the advantages 
which the Italian artists have derived 
from'the study of the Pantheon and 
the Col , we have not the slight- 
et doubt that the genius of this coun- 
tty would rival the architecture as it 
has long done the poetry of Italy. 
Such a measure would be the 
same service to the arts in this coun- 
y, that the restoration of Virgil and 
were to the poetry and elo- 
quenee of E It is not te be for- 
gotten, that till such an edifice is 
etected, the influence of the magnifi- 
cent ruins of Athens is as much lost, 
towards forming the public taste in 
this country, as the Aineid or the ora- 
tions of Cicero would have been had 
they still remained undiseovered amidst 
the rubbish of the monastic libraries : 
‘ae were it —— = = san- 
e enough to imagine, that the ge- 
tins of Britain would make the same 
addition to the simplicity of the Gre- 
cian original, that the faney of Tasso 
poetry of Greece 
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~ But if the present opportunity be 
suffered to eseape, it is impossible to 
say when an opportunity may again 
oecur of adorning our northern metro- 
Polis with this matchless edifice, or of 
transferring to its inhabitants the taste 
which grew up in Athens round the 
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works of Phidias. Centuries may re+ 
volve before another similar’ oppor- 
tunity occurs ; and never, perhaps, ‘in 
the future history of this country, will 
it fall to the lot of its inhabitants to 
erect a building in which public’ feel- 
ing will be so deeply and universall: 
interested. Greater and more beneff- 
cial consequences, therefore, may be 
anticipated from the — of this 
measure, at this time and'on this oc- 
casion, than 6n any other that may oc- 
cur in the future history of the coun- 
try. 

on is of the utmost moment, more- 
over, to give a proper impulse to the 
public mind when it is in a state of 
excitation, and when extraneous events 
have already occasioned a rapid pro- 
gress in its exertions. The of 
art does not resemble the slow and un- 
ceasing advancement of science or phi- 
losophy, which gathers new additions 
from every year which but 
consists in sudden starts, followed by 
long intervals of slumber or decay. 
The arts of Grecian sculpture and ar- 
chitecture rose to absolute perfection 
in the forty years which elapsed be- 
tween the burning of Athens by Xerxes, 
and the building of the Parthenon ; 
and the art of painting in modern 
times was brought from a state of in- 
fancy, to the greatest excellence which 
it has since attained, during the life. 
time of Raphael and Leonardo da Vin- 
ci. These brilliant epochs in both 
countries were succeeded by long in- 
tervals of time, in which the pe were 
station or” retr e, and duri 
which ‘they fell ue slumber from 
which they have never yet been awak- 
ened. Now there is reason to , 
that in this country we aré now in that 
state of excitation and progress which 
is the forerunner of perfection in the 
fine arts. Like the Athenian repub- 
lic after in a war, ae just 
terminated, with unexampled glory. 
a contest of unparalleled duration and 
interest ; and like them, the vi 
and public spirit, which was 
forth during the struggle which had 
preceded, in the defence of the state, 
is now turned towards its embellish- 
ment and decoration :—Like the Ita- 
lian republics, the treasures of ancient 
art are now newly opened to the higher 
classes among our people, so long ex 


ur 


cluded from them by the events of the 
war, and our nobility return from the 
classical scenes of Athens and Rome 
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with minds fraught with the i- 
ficence of their ruined edifices “ee 8 
the rapid increase of the splendour of 
this metropolis since the termination 
of the war, we discern the influence of 
the same causes which Athens 
rise in imperishable splen from 
the ashes of the Persian invasion, and 
filled Florence with the noble edifices 
with which, as. Sismondi has observed, 
the first years of the establishment of 
her liberty, and the glorious triumphs 
of the “ year of victories,” was follow- 
ed !* 

Now, then, is the critical moment, 
when so many causes have p 
the minds of our people for distinction 
in the fine arts, and given so strong 
an impulse both to the vigour and the 
taste of the public mind, to aid this 
effort by transferring to our city the 
most perfect monument of ancient art, 
and giving to our inhabitants the ad- 
vantages which the united genius of 
Phidias and Pericles conferred upon 
the Athenian people. It is not in 
every age that such extraordinary ta- 
lents are given to mankind, or in which 
circumstances exist capable of calling 
them into action. Like the genius of 
Raphael, or Newton, or Tasso, the 
powers of Phidias burst all the ordi- 

barriers of human advancement, 
and attained a perfection, in a few 
years, which the subsequent efforts of 
men have-soughit in vain to rival. It 
is this perfection which we wish to 
seize—it is these powers of which we 
seek to avail ourselves ; and it is just 
because this moment seems more fa- 
vourable to the rise of Scottish genius 
in the fine arts, than any other that 
perhups may ever arise, that we would 
now communicate to it the extraordi- 
nary and unequalled advantages which 
this measure would confer. If the 
measures be postponed, it may come 
when the tide is turned, and when 
these consequences can no longer fol- 
low its adoption. 

It appears, moreover, in a peculiar 
aadaee expedient to erect, in this 
island, some unexceptionable model, 
which may give our —— and our 
people an opportunit estimatin 
the value, and feeling the cemiiiames 
of the Donic onper. Of every other 
species of architecture we have great 
and splendid examples amongst us. 
York and Durham cathedrals stand 


unrivalled in the grandeur of Gothie 
taste—St Paul's rivals, in nh as the 
exterior goes, ‘“ the sun of the Vati, 
can ;— the dome of St Peter's, the 
most glorious structure that ever: has 
been applied to the use of religion;"}.~ 
the Louvre, and the Place Louis Xv, 
every other edifice in the world 
in the peculiar style in which they are 
built; and the front of Whi 
and of several noblemen’s seats in 
land, convey some idea of the 
magnificence of the Venetian archi 
ture. But of the Doric temples, of that 
order which the taste of Phidias ge. 
lected as most appropriate for 
edifices of triumph or grati we 
have no examples on this side of the 
Alps. Except in the simple-but sub. 
lime structure of the Brandenberg gate 
at Berlin, there is no instance of an at. 
tempt even to adopt this order in a 
building of any description in any mo 
dern capital. ‘The traveller must go to 
Pestum, or traverse the ruins of Agri. 
gentum and Attica, before he can see 
an example even of the buildings 
which have immortalized the name of 
the Grecian artists; for it is hardly 
necessary to observe, that no 
tion of the beauty of the Dorie 
can be formed from the porticoes of 
Covent-Garden, or the Court-Room 
of Glasgow, where both the situation 
and the buildings to which they are 
applied are totally unsuited to that 
speeies of architecture. 

Now there never before was, per- 
haps there may never occur again, an 
opportunity of erecting in this island 
an edifice of precisely the same deserip- 
tion, and destined to exactly the same 
purpose, as the Parthenon of Athens, 
This celebrated temple, dedicated.to 
Minerva, the tutelary deity of the 
city, and erected after the glorious ter- 
mination of the Persian war, was, Ull- 
der the name of a temple, in fact the 
NaTionaL MonuMENT OF ATHENS 
There is something very remarkablein 
this coincidence. The taste and ge 
nius of Phidias, unrivalled in 
the subsequent history of the world, 
selected this building as the most ap 
propriate for an edifice which was 
combine national gratitude with reli 
gious devotion, and to awaken. int 
mind the joint emotions of 
at past success, and gratitude to the 
celestial power by whose protecting ii- 





* Histede Rep. Ital. 3, 242. 





+ Gibbon, 12, 430. 
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between the purposes to which our 
National Monument is destined, and 
those to which that exquisite building 
was applied ; and when we recollect by 


dan sculpture addresses itself to the 
aay feelings of mankind, it is 
well worthy of consideration, whether 
any deviation from the means which 
they employed would be attended with 
any reasonable prospect of advantage. 
The great disadvantage, moreover, 
which has hitherto attended the at- 
tempts of our artists to revive the Do- 
ric order, has been, that it has been 
introduced as an appendage only to 
other buildings, or as a part of an ex- 
tensive pile, reared after a different 
style, and intended for a different pur- 
pose. But the chief beauty of the 
Doric temple consists in its being one 
unbroken whole—in all the sides pre- 
senting the same simple but imposing 
_— In the partial imitations of it 
which have hitherto been introduced 
in this country, this beauty has 
been of course entirely lost. In the 
National Monument, we have an op- 
portunity, for the first time, of pre- 
senting an entire Grecian temple to 
the public eye, and of exhibiting that 
unity of effect, in which, perhaps, more 
than any thing else, its overwhelming 
grandeur will be found to consist. 
~The situation, too, of the Calton 
Hill seems calculated, in a most re- 
markable and fortunate manner, for 
the attainment of this object. The 
iking similarity of this hill to the 
—— has been observed by every 
traveller, and may be perceived, in the 


clearest manner, from the beautiful 
‘drawings which Mr Williams has 


brought home of Grecian scenery. 
With the exception of Stirling, there 


‘is no town in Great Britain, perhaps 
mone in Europe, which contains an 


eminence bearing so close a resem- 


‘blanee to the on which Phidias se- 
lected for the site of his triumphal 
edifice. In Edinburgh, therefore, we 
‘have the extraordinary, the unparallel- 
ed advantage of possessing the means 
of raising another Parthenon, to the 

ion of triumphs yet more mo- 
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mentous to mankind than those which 
the ariguat oy intended to Sree 
morate, and of erecting it on the 

cise spot which its original Sather 
would have chosen as best calculated 


to display its excellencies. 
With eetyS ite 8 and with the 
possession of quarries capable of yield- 
ing blocks of any’ Sbencione’ te 
susceptible as the capitals in Waterloo 
Place demonstrate of the utmost deli 
cacy of carving, is it not reasonable 
expect, that the erection of the Par- 
thenon would be attended with a great 
and most salutary effect on the public 
taste ; and that the eyes of our artists 
and our people, habituated to the whole 
beauties of the Grecian temple, and 
trained to the perception of the pur- 
poe for which it is adapted, would no 
onger tolerate those deviations from 
its principles, or those misapplications 
of its design, by which the genius of 
modern architects has so often been 
perverted, and the efforts of modern 
patriotism so often misapplied. 

If this advantage were given to the 
public taste, it is perhaps, pre- 
suming too much upon its probable 
consequences, to anticipate that Edin- 
burgh may become the centre of taste, 
and the school of correct design in the 
fine arts. It is extraneous events 
indeed which communicate vigour to 
a people, and nurse that spirit of emu- 
lation amongst them, which is the 
foundation of excellence in every 
branch of human exertion. But when 
the impulse is given, inconsiderable 
circumstances are often capable of de~ 
termining its direction. In the pre- 
sent state of exaltation of the public 
mind, and with the ardent passion for 
the fine arts which foreign travelling 
has excited in so large a proportion of 
our higher classes, it is impossible to 
estimate the effect which the Pe tual 
contemplation of the work of Phidias 
may eventually produce. Every body 
knows the rapid and unequalled pro- 
gress which the art of agriculture has 
made in this country during the last 
forty years ; which, in spite of all the 
obstructions of an unfavourable cli- 
mate, has raised it from the lowest 
state of depression to the highest rr 
fection in thet short period ; and it is 

ually well known, that it is to the 
efforts of a few patriotic individuals, 
who led the way in reforming the 
husbandry in our agricultural districts, 
combining with the native vigour and 
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uired intelligence of our people, 
that we are — for this ee 
change. sequences eq 
penefcial and ontuichtas may with 
still more confidence be anticipated 
from the measure which we propose 
in the fine arts ; for the knowledge of 
ture, lr doubtless greatly 
y practical example, is yet ca- 
communicated by writ- 
; but without the ereetion of fine 
fo rpg all attempts to 
ve ublic taste are as utter- 
fy bisdlise, © is weall| lew coneme- 
nicate manners, without at the 
same time firing the advantage of 
living in polished society. 
In a = re too, when = oppor- 
i erecting a t building 
dcp occur, it is of the a mesktenes 
to fix upon a model of known and ap- 
proved excellence. The influence 
which an ornamental edifice exercises 
upon the public taste, is almost be- 
yond the power of estimaticn. Whe- 
ther it is good or bad—it must stand 
for centuries, and determine the taste 
of those who view it when the name 
even of its original author is forgotten. 
Of what incalculable importance then 
to choose well, the design of an edi- 
fice from which such important effects 
the national taste must follow. 
ow it is no doubt possible, that as 
fine an original design as the Parthe- 
non may be obtained, just as it is 
possible that, in a few years, as beau- 
tiful a poem as the A®neid, or as fine 
a statue as the Apollo, or as sub- 
lime a work as the Principia, may be 
uced. But surely the chances are 
finitely om such an occurrence. 
That building was not the work of 
any single man. It was the result of 
the joint deliberations of those masters 
ign who adorned the age of 
Pericles, and whose works, both in 
sculpture and architecture, subsequent 
have sought in vain to rival.— 
taste of its authors long chastened 
ee eee of the 
edifices, was directed and aid- 


ed by the genius of Phidias ; a name 
to be Peed. marry Milton, and Newton, 
and Cicero, among those who stand a- 


loof from the celebrity of any other 
men. The universal consent of sub- 
sequent ages have stamped their au- 
thority upon the perfection of the de- 
sign. From the age of Pericles to the 
time of Canova, there has been but 
_ one opinion upon the extraordinary 


Cow, 
beauty of this edifice. The Roman) 
youth, we are told by Plutareh, flocks 
ed to the Acropolis of Athens to:eopa 
template those glorious edifices which 
were even then unrivalled im’ the wide 
extent of the Roman dominion. It 
was there that Cicero went to ‘fill hig 
mind with the contemplation of every 
thing that is majestic in i 

ral design; and there it was that 
Marcus Aurelius and Trajan 

to borrow, from a subject city, 

tions of art worthy of the 

throne. It was round that centre of 
taste that those Grecian sculptors were 
found, whose works the universal 
eonsent of subséquent ages have 
stamped as the most perfect efforts of 
the human mind. The genius of 
Michael Angelo, and Bramante, has 
sought in vain to deviate from the 
rules which the Athenian edifices have 
established ; and at this day men‘of 
all descriptions, differing from one ano+ 
ther in every other subject of human 
thought, unite in admiration of their 
unequalled beauties, and, 


the rivalries of nations, meet in the ~ 


ruins of the <a to do homage to 
that perfection of design, which for ae 
bove 2000 years has stood unrivalled 
among the works — “ 

In suggesting, therefore, Pars 
thenon as the model of the Nation- 
al Monument, we are not presumpe 
tuously setting up our own opinion 
above that of our contemporaries infie 
nitely better qualified to judge of the 
subject than ourselves. It is just be 
cause we distrust our own opinion, 
and are strongly | impressed with the 
importance ecting an unex 
tionable model, that we make the aye 
gestion ; trusting in support of our 
opinion to the united suffrages of the 
greatest men whom the world hasever 
seen, and the concurring opinion°of 
twenty — - am only subject, 
perhaps, in whic eet unanimity 
is to be found in the whole history of 
human affairs. ' 

These considerations are so obvious, 
that they must have occurred to every 
one who has thought fer an instant on 
the subject ; and they would, weare 

, have universally led to the 
adoption of the measure which has 
been proposed, were it not for certain 
objections which are urged against the 


proposal, and which being, a8 we = 


ceive, founded.on a miseo: 


the subject, shall be shortly noticed. 
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It is said, in the first instance, that 
there is something humiliating in co- 
ping work, however admirable, 
or in servilely imitating the works of 
éthers, when an original design is with- 
in gut reach. Better, it is thought, to 
have the whole merit of a secondary 
ign, than come in merely as suc- 
ar imitators of first rate perform- 


win shawer to this, it might be ob- 
setved, that if this copy is to be the 
forerunner of future excellence in the 
art of original design 5 and if it is by 
serving such an apprenticeship only 
to past merit that the foundation of 
future or present excellencies is to be 
laid, then it is surely the part of wise 
men to do that by which their own or 
their country’s eminence in art can a- 
lone be secured. No mah was more 
conscious of the greatness of their 
powers than Petrarch and Dante ; yet 
weare told that they sought more to 
restore the works of the ancients than 

ish their own performances ; and 

that their principal claim to the 

itude of future ages consisted in 
—- of ancient genius, which 

had raised from oblivion and ne- 
gleet.* It is no doubt more flattering 


ius ae ery one apne 


iginal designs copy the works 
of others ; yet we have the authority 
Leonardo de Vinci for saying, that 
for many years a student should be 
confined entirely to studying the works 
of others ; and that from the fidelity 


their excellencies, he augured best of 
is future proficiency in original de- 
sign !t As a nation, we are now form- 
ing our taste to — the way for 
re excellence in design ; let us not 
then desert the models of ancient ex- 
we ate qualified to do 


the artist must be confined. In poet- 
Ty, m painting, and sculpture, the 
cortege tol objects on which the 
powers of the artist are to be exerted, 
renders a nding variety of de- 
sign within the reach of his exertions. 
To copy in these arts, when an infinite 


43 
variety of forms is possible, may justly 
bee Rte oh ta tha inesstion 
of this artist, But this i 

applicable to arehitect 

jects which the artist has there to at- 
tain are comparatively so small in 
number, and the materials on which 


he has to so limited in extent, 
and so ey ms the same in strength 
and texture, that the multiplication of 
forms or paperien is wholly im 
sible ; an the first efforts of art 
have fixed on the most iate for 
the materials for building, futare ages 
are of necessity compelled to adopt 
the models which antiquity hee 

The forms on which the architect has 
to exert his powers do not resemble 
the varying expression of the human 
figure, or the endless variety of na~ 
tural objects, but rather the cornbina- 
tions of mathematical figures, in which 
the same elements must, of necessity, 
be resorted to in the latest as in the 
earliest stages of the art. 

Nor is it to be imagined that the 
powers of modern artists are, on this 
account, confined to mere imitation, 
How impossible soever it may be to 
invent new forms or tions, 
which shall be adapted, a8 well as the 
old ones, to the permanent character 
of the materials of which all buildings 
must be composed ; yet to select and 
arrange these forms, and adopt those 
models best suited to the expression 
intended to be conveyed, or the situa- 
tion in which the edifice is to be placed, 
furnishes a boundless field for modern 
genius. And when we observe how 
often the Grecian models have been 
misapplied, and their expression mis» 
conceived, by modern artists, we are 
almost tempted to believe that the 
power of choosing well among the re- 
mains of ancient arts is a rarer gift 
than the faculty of originally conceiv-~ 
ing them. 

It is observed both by Eustace} and 
Forsyth, and the sprneneeye: im te rg 
teiterated by every person who has vi- 
sited the Tealion eitien, that the ruin 
of the modern Italian architecture has 
been the continual attempt at novelty ; 
and that in no instance have they suc- 
ceeded in forming edifices of real 
ty, but where they have exactly ad- 
hered to the monuments of antiquity. 





* Sismondi Let, du Midi, 3. 42. 


Forsyth, 343. 


+ De Vinci’s Treatise on Perspective. 
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Now this is a circumstance well wor- 
thy of consideration. ‘The utmost 
force of Italian genius has, for above 
five hundred years, been directed to- 
wards the Grecian architecture ; and in 
the attempt to give variety and novel- 
ty tots forms, many of greatest 
men have been ee, en u 
That they have uniform iled in 
such attempts cannot be imputed to 
want of genius in those who engaged 
in them, where the names of Michael 
Angelo, of Bramante, of Palladio and 
Sansuvino, are to be found amongst 
the number. The same men who 
were most successful in extending the 
bounds of tres in painting and 
sculpture, and whose lus was most 
uncontrolled in hese atts; have felt 
themselves obliged to copy the ancients 
in architectural design : or where th 
have deviated from them, have | 
perpetual monuments of the futility of 
their attempt. Let us take wisdom 
from their failure, and not seek to 
‘ pass limits which the genius of Mi- 
chael Angelo and Bramante was unable 
to overcome. 

So sensible indeed have all men of 
taste become of this leading truth in 
architectural design, that the most 
eminent architects of the present day 
aim at nothing else but restoring, 
without variation, the monuments of 
antiquity. The County Rooms of 
Edinburgh is exactly copied, so far as 
the columns go, from the Eryctheum 
of Athens; the pillars in Waterloo 
Place are taken from the same model ; 
the beautiful inner-gate of the college 
is taken from the lower order of the 
Colyseum ; the portico of the court at 
Glasgow is copied from the temple of 
Neptune, and that of the court at Perth 
from the temple of Ceres at Pestum. 
Nay, in the design which has been 
given for a National Monument, the 
very eminent architect who formed it 
has followed entirely the mausoleum 
of Adrian, before its pillars were car- 
ried to the church of St Paul beyond 
the walls. In mentioning this, we 
have not the slightest intention of de- 

reciating from the merit of the very 
Jistinguished artists who gave these 
different desi 


s; on the contrary, we 


it as the highest proof of their 
j t and taste, that they have 
selected so well the model of their edi- 


fices ; we wish only to 
the ruinous idea, that novel 
attained in the Grecian 
or that we are creating new edifices 
when we are only borrowing at second 
hand from the masters of antiquity, 
Now since such is the limit and the 
nature of the art, that, to obtain bean. 
ty, we must recur to the models of an. 
tiquity, is it not better to draw atonce 
from the pure fountain of Grecian ex. 
cellence than lower down, where the 
stream has been polluted by the inter. 
mixture of more turbid waters? And 
would it not be a proud thing for this 
country, that, while all nations, from 
the time of Pericles, have concurred in 
admiring the Parthenon, in Scotland 
alone were artists to be found of suffi« 
cient magnanimity to renovate that 
edifice, and a people to be met with 
capable of appreciating the benefits 
which would attend its restoration? 
Again, it is said that the Parthenon 
of Athens would lose much of its beau« 
ty by being transferred to Scotland; 
and that what is admirable in Grecian 
marble, and under an Athenian sun, 
would appear very different in free 
stone, and in our cloudy atmosphere. 
Those who make this observation 
are not duly aware either of the excel 
lence of the Edinburgh freestone, or 
of the qualities on which the grandeur 
of the Doric architecture depends. 
Perhaps there is no where to be found 
a species of stone more admirably'a 
dapted for the purpose of ornamental 
architecture than that which is to be 
obtained in the vicinity of Edinburgh; 
and of this the extreme beauty of the 
capitals recently erected there affords 
sufficient proof. And certainly there 
is no species of architecture so — 
independent of all exterior things, 
in which so much of the beauty con- 
sists in proportion and form 
as the Doric. As a proof of this, it is 
only n to observe, that the ce- 
lebrated temples of Pestum are not 
only composed of coarse stone, but 
greatly corroded and injured by the 
effects of time ; yet, such as they are, 
more than one writer* has given them 
the preference even to the 
dome and splendid marbles of St 
Peter’s. 
A more prevalent idea seems to be, 
that, with the funds which may pro 


‘is to be 








* Eustace, vol. 3. 72 p. 
6 
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re collected for this purpose, it 
eee ato ‘to think of imitating the 
Parthenon of Athens ; an edifice erect- 
ed by Pericles in the days of his im~ 
oi our, and with the aid of 
contributions from all the subject 
states in Greece. This objection pro- 
ceeds entirely from a mistaken idea in 
point of fact as to the expense of re- 
storing this edifice on the same scale 
with the original ; and from the real 
state of the fact, we — the strong- 
est arguments for its adoption. 

The Parthenon could certainly be 
erected on the Calton Hill, on the 
same dimensions with the original, for 
£40,000. In making this estimate, we 
have reason to believe, that we are ra-~ 
ther beyond than within the mark. It 
is 240 feet long, 120 btoad, and some- 
what under 60 feet high. The reason 
of the mse of erecting it being so 
small, is, that its beauty consists so 
much in form and proportion which 
cost nothing ; and that the Doric or- 
der is so simple in its capitals and cor- 
nices: Now, in what other style of 
architecture could we hope for that 
very limited sum to form any build- 
ing which would possess a tenth part 
of the beauty, or interest, by which 
this could be distinguished. In almost 
oy bere order, beauty consists much 
in the richness of ornament, or the 
profusion of details; and without a 
oy expenditure, it is entirely hope- 

to aim at distinction. Such is the 
expense with which the rich pinnacles 
and fretted work of the Gothic is at- 
tended, that York Cathedral, we are 
told, cost £3,000,000 ; and yet great 
expense is unavoidable in that order, 
for it is matter of common observa- 
tion, that without the richness of its 


details Gothic architecture would be in 


a great measure devoid of interest. 
St Paul’s cost £1,500,000 even when it 
was built, which was above a century 
ago; and we have the authority of 
Eustace for saying, that though the 
marbles of which it is composed were 
found in the ruins of the ancient city, 
St Peter’s at Rome cost twelve millions 
Sterling. No one can look for an in- 
stant at the superb facade of the 
Louvre, or at the portico of the Pan- 
theon at Paris, without seeing that an 
edifice of a similar rich and florid style 
would exceed the probable funds which 
may be collected for this undertaking. 
It is the peculiar advantage therefore 
of a <7 Temple, that its forms are 
L. e 
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so massy and simple, that a small sum, 
comparatively speaking, when judi- 
ciously applied on such an edifice, pro- 
duces a more imposing effect, and goes 
farther in the production of beauty, 
than perhaps ten times the sum, in a 
more costly style of building. Of this 
there cannot be a stronger example 
than is to be met with in Italy, where 
the Temple of Neptune at Pestum 
captivates most travellers, even more 
than the splendid dome of St Peter’s’; 
although the former could be erected 
here for as many thousands as it would 
require millions to attempt even to 
rival the latter. 

It is another very serious considera 
tion in this view, that if an edifice be 
adopted similar to any of the Estab- 
lished Churches or triumphal build- 
ings in modern Europe, the inferiority 
which it must exhibit to its a 
will immediately occur to every 0 
server. Ifa church with a dome be 
selected, the recollection of St Paul’s 
and St Peter’s will instantly recur to 
the spectator, and it will be the boast 
of the Italians, that the National Mo- 
nument of Scotland possesses no greater 
magnificence than is to be met with in 
the ordinary churches in every city of 
Italy. Ifthe Gothic style be preferred, 
the unapproachable splendour of the 
English Cathedrals will sink it at once 
into insignificance and contempt. If 
the Corinthian or Ionic orders be 
chosen, the magnificence of the Pari- 
sian or Venetian edifices, on which the 
riches of royal magnificence, or the 
wealth of the Imperial Republic have 
been lavished, will occur in painful 
contrast to the Scottish patriot. It is 
in the Doric Temple alone that the 
National Monument of Scotland could 
have no rival in modern Europe ; and 
by availing ourselves of the rock which 
nature has given us for its pedestal, 
and the materials which she has put 
into our hands for its construction, it 
is in our power to raise an edifice which 
will attract the eye of taste even from 
the splendid facade of the Louvre, or 
the pillared scenery of Venice. 

It is contended by others, that the 
Calton Hill, if loaded with this massy 
Temple, in addition to those which are 
already placed upon it, would be too 
crowded, or that the magnitude of the 
edifice would appear disproportioned to 
the size of the base on which it must 
stand. ; Ye 

In regard to the < objection, that 
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the itude of the Parthenon is 
unsuited to the size of the Calton Hill, 
it proceeds entirely on a misapprehen- 
sion of the fact. The Calton Hill is 
in fact larger than the Acropolis of 
Athens; the situation which Pericles 
and Phidias selected for the Temple 
of Minerva, and to the admirable 
choice of which the experience of two 
thousand years has united in bearing 
testimony. If any one will consider 
how a proportion, one hundred 
yards in length, and in breadth, 
which is the dimension of the base of 
the Grecian Temple, bears to —— 
which forms the top of the hill on 
which it is proposed to restore the edi- 
fice, it will readily occur, that this ob- 
jection is without aon eee 
In in to the argument 
hich hana chen heard , that 
the Calton Hill would, by such an ad- 
dition, become too crowded, this ap- 
pears to us to be an objection of much 
the same kind, as if the proprietor of a 
house were to refuse to admit the Ve- 
nus de Medicis into his drawing-room, 
for fear of incommoding his tables and 
chairs. It is surely unnecessary to ob- 
serve, that on a spot so conspicuous as 
the Calton Hill, and set apart, as it 
now is, for the purpose of public or- 
nament, it would be advisable, at any 
rate, to gain the addition of the most 
beautiful ¢ edifice which human genius 
has ever formed. Even, therefore, if 
it were necessary, in the attainment of 
this object, to pull down Nelson’s Mo- 
nument, it would be a sacrifice worth 
making for the end which is in view. 
This edifice, while it undoubtedly does 
honour to the patriotism and public 
spirit*of the inhabitants of this city, is 
a lasting blot on the public taste. It 
was built during the war, before we 
had obtained the assistance of Playfair 
and Elliot, and before a knowledge of 
architecture had made any progress 
amongst us. As it now stands itis re- 
garded by every stranger as a blemish 
upon the taste of a people whose sub- 
sequent advance in correct feeling has 
been so remarkable, and as such we 
believe it is felt by every native who 
has turned his attention to the subject. 
Occupying the finest and most promi- 
nent position in the city at the end of 
Waterloo Place, it is unworthy both 
of the hero to whom it is consecrated, 


7 


and of the metropolis which it. ype 
fesses to ornament. Could we 

in clearing the way for the Parthenon, 
get rid of this prominent deformi 
we would not only positively add #2 
greatest ornament to the m i 
but negatively do perhaps equal service 
by withdrawing its greatest blemish, 

There is, no doubt, a natural and 
very laudable prejudice against begi 
ning one work of ornament b pullin 
down another. But if the bui ding, 
which is to be removed, while it pro- 
fesses to be an ornament, is in’ fact 
only a disgrace, it may well be doubt. 
ed, whether there is any policy in SUps 
porting it. Least of all, is het 
wisdom in such a course of i 
when, by so doing, we are prevented 
from raising another edifice, dedicated 
to the same hero, more worthy af his 
glory, and more consonant to the im. 
proved taste of the times? If Nelson's 
Monument were removed, unquestion. 
ably, the committee for forming the 
National Monument, would raise an. 
other pillar to that great man, in some 
other central situation ; in the centre, 
for example, of St Andrews Square. 
The pillar of Antoninus might be re 
stored there for £4000 ; and surely all 
parties would concur in giving a place 
to such a monument, to that hero, in 
that fine situation. The sum thus ex» 
pended by the committee for the Na 
tional Monument, would be in faet 
the purchase money of the site of their 
edifice ; and surely, in no other situa 
tion could they either obtain so fine a 
site for so small a sum ; or in any 
other way do so important a service to 
the metropolis, as by withdrawing the 
present non-descript monument, and 
raising in its place one of those su 
columns, whose grandeur seems to 
awed even the barbarians of the north 
into respect for its magnificence. And 
thus, while the rock of Edinb 
would vie with the Acropolis in 
matchless glories of its triumphal edi- 
fice, the level extent of the New Town 
would rival the plain of Rome, in the 
superb columns which yet grace the 
memory, and perpetuate the triumphs 
of Trajan and Antoninus.* 

But though we are individually fully 
convinced of the wisdom of such 8 
measure, yet we anxiously wish it tobe 
understood, that the plan of restoring 





* It.is already determined to erect the pillar of Trajan at the west end of the New 
Town, in memory of Lord Melville. 
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Parthenon is wholly independent of 
oe such proceeding. We are in- 
formed, that from a local plan, made 

Mr Reid, who has lately visited 
hs, and is intimately acquainted 
with all the dimensions of the build- 
ing, it appears that there are TurzeE 
DIFFERENT SPOTS ON THE CALTON 
gitt, on either of which it might be 
puilt, without interfering either with 
Nelson’s Monument or the Astrono- 
mical Observatory. To those who 
doubt the degree in which the Par- 
thenon would ornament our metro- 
polis, if placed on that commanding 
situation, we earnestly recommend to 

the views which that artist has 
made of the Grecian Temple placed 
there, with all the appendages of the 
edifices at present existing upon it. 
The publication of an engraving of 
that design would, we are convinced, 
remove all hesitation from the public 
mind on the subject ; and such a mea- 
sure, we venture to suggest, as well 
. befitting the approved taste and public 
spirit of the existing committee. 

The last objection which we have 
heard urged against the measure for 
which we contend is, that the form of 
the Parthenon is inconsistent with the 
purpose of a church for divine service, 
such as it is proposed to make of the 
National Monument. Whether this 
plan will ever be carried into effect, 
and whether the funds will ever a- 
mount to such a sum, as to authorise 
the endowing of clergy for the pro- 

establishment, may well be 

bted. But without entering . ‘0 
that question, it is sufficient to vub- 
serve, that in a reom of such great di- 
mensions as the interior of the Par- 
thenon would afford, upwards of 
200 feet long, and nearly 60 high, 
with an arched roof, and capable of 
being lighted entirely from the top, 
the genius of our modern architects 
might surely create a church of the 
most magnificent form and the finest 
proportions. Here, then, is the place 
where the genius of our own countr 
has an ample field for exerting itself. 
Let the exterior of the building be 
taken from the work of Phidias, and 
let its interior be wholly modelled by 
modern artists. Let the genius of an- 
tiquity, and of our times, be brought 
fairly in competition ; and, like rival 
beauties side by side, let the most per- 
fect bear off the prize. It is by so do- 
ing that we can best rouse the exertions 
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of modern genius ; it is by putting be» 
fore their eyes the perfection of anti- 
quity that we are most likely to inspire 
them with its spirit ; it is by compels 
ling them to enter the lists with so re- 
doubted a rival, that we are most 
likely to secure for them the victory. 
And if it shall be found, that the inte- 
rior bears away the prize, even from the 
exterior design of Phidias, no one will 
more sincerely rejoice in it than our« 
selves, or feel more deeply the triumph 
of modern over ancient art. 
Should the Parthenon be selected as 
the model of the National Monument, 
we are convinced the public taste 
would soon fix on the Calton Hill as 
the spot alone fitted for its adoption, 
as the form of the Doric temple, grand 
and imposing on a rocky eminence, 
sinks into insignificance on a. plain. 
Of this the superiority of the effects of 
the temple of Minerva at Athens, both 
to the temple of Jupiter Olympius, and 
the temple of Theseus, which stand in 
the plain, is a sufficient demonstra- 
tion. The Greeks always chose, where 
they had it in their power, a rocky emi- 
nence for their temples: and the taste 
of such men, unequalled in the per 
fection of their designs, and best qua- 
lified to judge of the situations adept- 
ed for their own architecture, is not 
lightly to be rejected. In fact, the spire 
or the dome seem fitted to give digni« 
ty and variety to level cities, while the 
massy form and open pillars of the 
Doric temple are ada for the sum- 
mit of eminences, where their weight 
is relieved by the light seen through 
their interstices, and the unity of ef- 
fect arising from the similarity of their 
sides is brought into view. Imagi 
tion can hardly conceive the addition 
which such an edifice would make to 
the beauty of the city, whether seen 
when its noble outline was first illumi- 
nated by the light of the morning sky, 
or where its western front flamed 
the rays of the setting sun. And it is 
no trivial matter that, while the Na- 
tional Monument, placed on any other 
situation would adorn only a particu- 
lar quarter of the city, and augment 
the splendour of a single street, placed 
on that superb eminence it would be 
seen on every side, and form the great< 
est ornament of every landscape. _- 
In conclusion, we cannot avoid call- 
ing the attention of our readers to the 
great addition which the selection of 
such a model as the Parthenon would 
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make to the amount of 
subscriptions that are likely to be re- 
ceived. It is from uncertainty as to 
the plan which is to be followed, and 
from hesitation as to the eventual or- 
nament which the proposed edifice 
would make to the Scottish metropo- 
lis, that the backwardness of the pub- 
lic has hitherto arisen. Let this un- 
certainty be removed, and the effect, 
we may reasonably hope, will cease 
also. If it were once universally 
known that the Parthenon was select- 
ed as the model of the edifice to be 
raised, the minds of our higher class- 
es, already warmed by foreign travel- 
ling, and interested by classical asso- 
ciations, in such an undertaking, would 
become ardently engaged in the cause. 
None who had made a pilgrimage to 
that ancient edifice ; none even who 


had been inspired by thé y 

ruins of ancient eas woel-aaia 
hold their assistance. There’ is no 
traveller who does not dwell with raps 
ture on the recollection of the Acton 
polis; there is none who does ‘not 
mark the Calton Hill as the spot mark. 
ed out for its restoration. In such ap 
attempt we might reasonably antici. 
pate assistance beyond our own couns 
try ; and the English youth, already 
so honourably distinguished by their 
classical enthusiasm—their indefati 
ble zeal in travelling—and their in. 
creasing taste in the fine arts, would 
hasten to contribute their share to. 
wards an undertaking in the success of 
which so many of the finest, as: well 
as the most delightful feelings of our 
nature, are interested. 





ALASTOR ; OR, THE SPIRIT OF SOLITUDE: AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY.* 


‘We believe this little volume to be 
Mr Shelley’s first publication; and 
such of our readers as have been struck 
by the power and splendour of genius 
displayed in the Revolt of Islam, and 
by the frequent tenderness and pathos 
oF * Rosalind and Helen,” will be 
glad to observe some of the earliest 
efforts of a mind destined, in our opi- 
nion, under due discipline and self- 
management, to achieve great things 
in . It must be encouraging to 
those who, like us, cherish high hopes 
of this gifted but wayward young man, 
to see what advances his intellect has 
made within these few years, and to 
compare its powerful, though still im- 
perfect display, in his principal poem 
with. its first gleamings and irredia- 
tions throughout this production al- 
most of his boyhood. In a short 

, written with all the enthu- 
siasm and much of the presumption ot 
youth, Mr Shelley gives a short ex- 
planation of the subject of “ Alastor ; 
or, the Spirit of Solitude,” which we 
cannot say throws any be great light 
upon it, but without which, the poem 
would be, we suspect, altogether un- 
intelligible to ordinary readers. Mr 
Shelley is too fond of allegories ; and 
a great genius like his should scorn, 
now that it has reached the maturity 


of manhood, to adopt a species of poe. 
try in which the difficulties of the art 
may be so conveniently blinked, and 
weakness find so easy a refuge in ob. 
scurity. 

* The poem, entitled ‘* Alastor,” may 
be considered as allegorical of one of the 
most interesting situations of the human 
mind. It represents a youth of uncorrupt 
ed feelings and adventurous genius led forth 
by an imagination inflamed and purified 
through familiarity with all that is excellent 
and majestic, to the contemplation of the 
universe. He drinks deep of the fountains 
of knowledge, and is still insatiate. The 
magnificence and beauty of the external 
world sinks profoundly into the frame of 
his conceptions, and affords to their modifi- 
cations a variety not to be exhausted. So 
long as it is possible for his desires to poit 
towards objects thus infinite and unmeasur- 
ed, he is joyous, and tranquil, and self- 
sessed. But the period arrives when 
objects cease to suffice. His mind is at 


whom he loves. Conversant with 
tions of the sublimest and most 
tures, the vision in which he embodies 
own imaginations unites all of 
or wise, or beautiful, which the poe the 
ilosopher, or the lover could 
e intellectual faculties, the i 
the functions of sense, have their respective 
requisitions on the sympathy of 





* London, Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, and Carpenter & Sons. 1816. 
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powers in other human beings. The 

er ted as uniting these requisi- 

tions, aa attaching them to a singlei 

He seeks in vain for a prototype 

ception. Blasted by his disappointment, he 

déscends to an untimely grave.” 

Our readers will not expect, from 
this somewhat dim enunciation, at all 
times to see the drift of this wild 

; but we think they will feel, 
notwithstanding, that there is the 
light of poetry even in the darkness of 
Mr Shelley’s imagination. Alastor is 
thus first introduced to our notice. 

By solemn vision, and bright silver dream, 
His infancy was nurtured. Every sight 
And sound from the vast earth and ambient 


alr, 

Sent to his heart its choicest impulses. 

The fountains of divine philosophy 

Fled not his thirsting-lips, and all of great, 

Or good, or lovely, which the sacred past 

In truth or fable consecrates, he felt 

And knew. When early youth had past, he 
left 


His cold fireside and alienated home 

To seek strange truths in undiscovered lands. 
Many a wide waste and tangled wildnerness 
Haslured his fearless steps: and he has bought 
With his sweet voice and eyes, from savage 

men, 

His rest and food. Nature’s most secret steps 
He like her shadow has pursued. 


He is then described as visiting 
volcanoes, lakes of bitumen, caves 
winding among the springs of fire, and 
starry domes of diamond and gold, 
supported by crystal columns, and a- 
dorned with shrines of pearl and 
thrones of chrysolite—a magnificent 
pilgrimage no doubt, and not the less 
s0 on account of its being rather un- 
intelligible. On completing his mi- 
neralogical and geological observations, 
and on re-ascending from the interior 
of our earth into the upper regions, 
his route is, to our taste, much more 
interesting and worthy of a poet. 

His wandering 
Obedient to high thoughts, has vised 
nh bagheor Teifoce FA 
Athens, 9 Balbec, an waste 
Where por hadaeg the fallen towers 
Of Babylon, the eternal i 
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Heng Gabmenenincnteantinety. 
around, 

He lingered, poring on memorials 

Of the world’s youth, through the long burn- 


ing day 
Gazed on those speechless shapes, nor, when 
the moon 
Filled the mysterious halls with floating 
shades 
ye pram he that task, but ever gazed 
And gazed, till meaning on his vacant mind 
Flashed like strong inspiration, and he saw 
The thrilling secrets of the birth of time. 
During the soul-rapt enthusiasm of 
these mystic and magnificent wander- 
ings, Alastor has no time to fall in 
love ; but we are given to understand 
that, wherever he roams, he inspires it. 
There is much beauty in this picture. 
many a an Arab maiden brought his 
‘ood, 
Her daily portion, from her father’s tent, 
And = her matting for his couch, and 
stole 
From duties and repose to tend his i 
Enamoured, yet not daring for yo 
To speak her love :—and watched his night- 


ly sleep, 
Sleepless herself, to gaze upon his lips 
Parted in slumber, whence the regular breath 
Of innocent dreams arose: then, when red 


morn 
Made paler the pale moon, to her cold home 
Wildered, and wan, and panting, she re- 
turned. 

This poor Arabian maid has no 
power to detain him, and 
The poet wandering on, through Arabie 
And Persia, and the wild Carmanian waste, 
And o’er the aerial mountains which pour 

down 
Indus and Oxus from their icy caves, 
In joy and exultation held his way. 

At last, as he lies asleep in the lone- 
liest and loveliest dell in the Vale of 
Cashmire, a vision comes upon him, 
bringing with it a dream of hopes never 
felt before. 

He dreamed a veiled maid 
Sate near him, talking in low solemn tones. 
Her voice was like thie voice of his own soul 
Heard in the calm of thought; its music long, 
Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, 

held 

His inmost sense suspended in its web 
Of many-coloured woof and shifting hues. 
Knowledge and truth and virtue were her 

d lofty hoy of divine liberty 
An ivine li ° 
Thoughts rnin dear to him, and poesy, 
Herself a poet. Soon the solemn mood 
Of her _ mind kindled through all her 

e 


A permeating fire: wild numbers then 
She raised, with voice stifled in tremulous 
sobs 


Subdued by its own-pathos: her fair hands 
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Strange symphony, and in their branching 
eins 


v 
The eloquent blood told an ineffable tale. 
The beating of her heart was heard to fill 
The pauses of her music, and her breath 
Tumultously accorded with those fits 
Of intermitted song. 

In an agony of passion, he grasps 
the beautiful phantom in his arms; 
but awaking in that delirium, finds 
himself alone in the now desolate 
loveliness of nature. A fire is now in 
his life’s blood, and he is carried along, 
from clime to clime, on the tempest of 
his own soul. 

He wandered on 

Till vast Aornos seen from Petra’s steep 
Hung o’er the low horizon like a cloud ; 
Through Balk, and where the desolated tombs 
Of Parthian kings scatter to every wind 
Their wasting dust, wildly he wandered on; 
Day after day, a weary waste of hours, 

ing within his life the brooding care 
That ever fed on its decaying flame. 

At length upon the lone Chorasmian shore 
He paused, a wide and melancholy waste 
Of putrid marshes. A strong impulse urged 
His steps to the sea-shore. A swan was there, 
Beside a sluggish stream among the reeds. 
It rose as he approached, and with strong 


wings 
Scaling the upward sky, bent its bright course 
High over the immeasurable main. 
His eyes pursued its flight—** Thou hast a 
home, 
Beautiful bird; thou voyagest to thine home, 
Where Pe Sweet mate will twine her downy 


With thine, and welcome thy return with eyes 
Bright in the lustre of their own fond joy. 
And what am I that I should linger here, 
With voice far sweeter than thy dying notes, 
Spirit more vast than thine, frame more at- 
T iets ing these surpassi 

o uty, wastang these ni wers 
In the deaf air, to the blind earth, ont eaven 
That echoes not my thoughts ?” 

Just as he finishes his exclamation, 
he sees a littie shallop floating near 
the shore, and a restless impulse urges 
him to embark, 

And meet Ione Death on the drear ocean’s 
waste ; 

For well he knew that mighty Shadow loves 

The slimy caverns of the populous deep. 

He sails along in calm or storm, till 
the shallop is driven into a cavern in 
the “ etherial cliffs of Caucasus.” It 
is searcely to be expected that his sub- 
montane voyage should be very dis- 
tinctly described, and we lose sight of 
Alastor and his pinnace, in dark and 
boiling caverns, till we joyfully hail 
his fortunate reappearance. 


wand | 

A ering stream of wind, 

ee = the west, has caught the ex. 
sail 


And, lo! with gentle motion, between 

OF mossy slope, and on a placid chem 
Beneath a woven grove it sails, and, hark! . 
The ghastly torrent mingles its far roar, 
With the breeze murmuring in the musical 


Where the embowering trees recede, andleaye 

A little space of green expanse, the cove 

Is closed by meeting banks, whose yellow 
flowers 

For ever gaze on their own droopi 

Reflected in the crystal calm. Thee 

Of the boat’s motion marred their pensive 







, 
Which nought but vagrant bird, or wanton 
wind, 
Or falling spear-grass, or their own decay 
Had e’er disturbed before. 

Here some mysterious influences 
seem breathed from the spirit of nature 
over Alastor’s soul, and its agitation 
to sink into a sort of melancholy calm, 
The following description, though rm. 
ther too much laboured, in the unsatiss 
fied prodigality of opulent youth, is, 
beyond doubt, most highly poetical. 

The noonday sun 
Now shone upon the forest, one vast mass 
Of mingling shade, whose brown magnifi. 


cence 
A narrow vale embosoms. There, huge 

caves, 
Scooped in the dark base of their aéry rocks 
Mocking itsmoans, respond and roar for ever. 
The meeting boughs and implicated leaves 
Wove twilight o’er the Poet's path, as led 
By love, or dream, orgod, or mightierDeath, 
He sought in Nature’s dearest haunt, some 


9 ‘ 

Her cradle, and his sepulchre. More dark 

And dark the shades accumulate. Theoak, 

Expanding its immense and knotty arms, 

Embraces the light beech. The pyramids 

Of the tall cedar overarching, frame 

Most solemn domes within, and far below, 

Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky, 

The ash and the acacia floating hang 

Tremulous and pale. Like restless ser 
pents, clothed 

In rainbow and in fire, the parasites, 

Starred with ten thousand blossoms, flow 
around 

The gray trunks, and, as gamesome infants’ 
eyes, 

With quth meanings, and most imnocent 
wiles, 

Fold their beams round the hearts of those 
that love, 

These twine their tendrils with the wedded 
boughs 

Uniting their close union ; the woven leaves 

Make net-work of the dark blue light of day, 

And the night’s noontide clearness, m 

As shapes in the weird clouds, Saft mossy 
lawns ; 
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ies extend their swells, 
herbs, and eyed 


payer 

ae blooms 

Minute yet beautiful. One darkest glen 

gends from its woods of musk-rose, twined 
with reaper: ris 

soul-dissolving odour, to invite 

te some - lovely mystery. Through 

th 


e ) 
Silence and Twilight here, twin-sisters, keep 
Their noonday watch, and sail among the 
shades, 
Like vaporous shapes half seen ; beyond, a 


Dark, gleaming, and of most translucent 
wave, 
all the woven boughs above, 
And each depending leaf, and every speck 
Of azure sky, darting between their chasms ; 
Nor aught else in the liquid mirror laves 
Its portraiture, but some inconstant star 
Between one foliaged lattice twinkling fair, 
Or, painted bird, sleeping beneath the moon, 
Or gorgeous insect floating motionless, 
Unconscious of the day, ere yet his wings 
Have spread their glories to the gaze of 
noon. 


In this sublime solitude, his worn- 
out being is felt to be interfused with 
that of nature itself, and, at the same 
time, there blends with his dying de- 
light a profound remembrance of that 
momentary vision that flashed upon 
his soul, and filled his longing heart, 
in the Vale of Cashmire. 

—When his regard 
Was raised by intense pensiveness,—two 
eyes, 
Two Phat es hung in the gloom of 
t, 
And seemed with their serene and azure 
smiles 
To beckon him. 

He now feels the dark approaching 
consciousness of death—and we think 
the following address to a stream, on 
whose banks the youth is lying, con- 
tains a wild, and solemn, and mysteri- 
ous foreboding of dissolution. 

O stream ! 
Whose source is inaccessibly profound, 
Whither do thy mysterious waters tend ? 
Thou imagest my life. Thy darksome still- 


ness, 
been J waves, thy loid and hollow 


pis, 
Thy searchless fountain, and invisible course 
a their type in me: and the wide 


y> 
And measureless ocean may declare as soon 
}oozy cavern or what wandering cloud 
thy waters, as the universe 
Tell where these living thoughts reside, 
when stretched 
Upon thy flowers my bloodless limbs shall 


waste 
? the passing wind ! 
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The beauty of the woods seems now 
to decay, and there is a ual but 
ghastly change all around, which is 
described by a very fine image. 

For, as fast years flow away, 
The smooth ag gathers, and the hair 
ws thin 


And white, and where irradiate d es 

Had shone, gleam stony orbs airy. his 
ste 

Bright flowers departed, and the beautiful 
shade 

Of the green groves, with all their odorous 
winds 

And musical motions. 

The stream, on whose banks he 
strays, leads him into a dreadful land, 
where all is wrapped in the dimness 
and thunder of fear ; but the pilgrim’s 
dreary travel ends in peace. For, 

One silent nook 


Was there. Even on the edge of that vast 
mountain, 


Upheld by knotty roots and fallen rocks, 
It overlooked in its sereni 


The dark earth, and the bending vault of 
stars. 


Soon as his feet fall on the thresh- , 
old of this green recess, the wanderer 
feels that his last hour is come. There 
is scarcely any part of the Poem which 
does not partake of a character of ex- 
travagance—and probably many of our 
readers may have felt this to be the 
case in our extracts, even more than 
ourselves. Be this as it may, we can- 
not but think that there is great sub- 
limity in the death scene. 

He did place 

His pale lean hand upon the rugged trunk 
Of the old pine. Upon an ivied stone 
Reclined his languid head, his limbs did rest, 
Diffused and motionless on the smooth brink 
Of that obscurest chasm ;—and thus he lay, 
Surrendering to their final impulses 

The hovering powers of life. Hope and 





ry 
The snmantta, slept ; no mortal pain or fear 
Marred his repose ; the influxes of sense, 
And his own being unalloyed by pain, 
Yet feebler and more feeble, y fed 
The stream of thought, till he lay breathing 
there 
At peace, and faintly smiling :—his last sight 
Was the great moon, which o’er the western 
line 
Of the wide world her mighty horn ded, 
With whose dun beams inwoven darkness 
seemed 
To mingle. Now — the j hills 
It rests, and still as the divided frame 
Of the vast meteor sunk, the Poet’s blood, 
That ever beat in mystic y 
With nature’s ebb and flow, grew feebler still: 
And when two ing points of light alone 
Gleamed thro’ the darkness, the alternate gasp 
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The stagnate night :—till the minutest ray 
Was quenched, the pulse yet lingered in his 


It paused—it fluttered. But when heaven 
remained 


’ Utterly black, the murky shades involved 
motionless, 


An image, silent, cold, and 

As their own voiceless earth and vacant air. 
Even as a vapour fed with golden beams 
That ministered on sunlight, ere the west 
Eclipses it, was now that wonderous frame— 
No sense, no motion, no divinity— 

A fragile lute, on whose harmonious strin 
The breath of heaven did wander—a bright 


stream 
Once fed with many-voiced waves—a dream 
Of youth, which night and time have 
quenched for ever, 
Still, dark, and dry, and unremembered now. 


Several of the smaller poems con- 
tain beauties of no ordinary kind— 
but they are almost all liable to the 

urge of vagueness and obscurity.— 
Mr Shelley’s imagination is enamour- 
ed of dreams of death; and he loves 
to strike his harp among the tombs. 


There is no Work, nor Device, nor Knowledge, 


nor Wisdom, in the Grave, whither thou goest. 
Ecclesiastes. 


The pn the cold, and the moony smile 
Which the meteor beam of a starless night 
Sheds on a lonely and sea-girt isle, 
Ere the dawning of morn’s undoubted 


light, 
Is the flame of life so fickle and wan 
That flits round our steps till their strength 
is gone. 
O man! hold thee.on in courage of soul 
Through the stormy shades of thy world- 


ly way, 
And the billows of cloud that around thee 


roll 
Shall sleep in the light of a wondrous day, 
Where hell and heaven shall leave thee free 
To the universe of destiny. 


This world is the nurse of all we know, 
This world is the mother of all we feel, 

And the coming of death is a fearful blow 
To a brain unencompassed with nerves of 


When all that we know, or feel, or see, 
Shall pass like an unreal mystery. 
The secret things of the grave are there, 
Where all but this frame must surely be, 
Though the fine-wrought eye and the won- 
drous ear 


No longer will live to hear or to see 
All that is great and all that is strange 
In the boundless realm of unending change. 


Who telleth a tale of unspeaking death ? 
Who lifteth the veil of what is to come ? 
Who painteth the shadows that are beneath 
The oe caves of the peopled 
tomb ° 





Or uniteth the hopes of what 
With the fears and the lve Sarteerviies 
we see ? 


There breathes over the follow: 
scene, a spirit of deep, solemn, ; 
mournful repose. ; 

A SUMMER-EVENING CHURCH-Yamp, 
Lechlade, Gloucestershire. 

The wind has swept from the wide atmos. 
phere 

yer wath that obscured the sunset’s ray ; 

An id evening twines its beaming hai 

In — braids around the eared 
of day : 

Silence and twilight, unbeloved of men, 

Creep — in hand from yon obscurest 
glen. 


They —_ their spells towards depart. 


ing day, 
Encompassing the earth, air, stars, and sea; 
Light, sound, and motion own the potent 
sway, 


Responding to the charm with its own mys 
tery. 
The winds are still, or the dry church-tower 


oy , 
Knows not their gentle motions as they pass, 


Thou too, aerial Pile! whose pinnacles 

Point from one shrine like pyramids of fire, 
Obeyest in silence their sweet Saaiemine 
Clothing in hues of heaven thy dim and dis- 


tant spire, 
Around whose lessening and invisible height 
Gather among the stars the clouds of night. 
The dead are sleeping in their sepulchres : 
And, mouldering as they sleep, a thrilling 
d 


soun 
Half sense, half thought, among the dark. 
ness stirs, 
Breathed from their wormy beds all living 
things around, 
And mingling with the still night and mute 
k 


sky 
Its awful hush is felt inaudibly. 


Thus solemnized and softened, death is 
mild 

And terrorless as this serenest night: 

Here pe I hope, like some enquiring 

Ss ~ on graves, that death did hide from 

at imam lah 

Sweet secrets, or beside its breathless sleep 

That loveliest dreams perpetual watch 
keep. 

Long as our extracts have been, we 
must find room for one more, from 4 
strange and uninteMigible fragment of 
a poem, entitled “ ‘The Demon of the 
World.” It is exceedingly 


How wonderful is Death, 
Death and his brother Sleep ! 
One pale as yonder wan and moon, 
With lips of lurid blue, 
1 
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‘The other glowing like the vital morn, 


throned on ocean’s wave 
Te ses over the world : 
Yet both so passing strange and wonderful ! 
Hiath then the iron-sceptered Skeleton, 
Whose reign is in the tainted sepulchres, 
fo the hell dogs that couch beneath his 


throne ye 
Cast that fair prey? Must that divinest 


‘orm, 
Which love and admiration cannot view 
Without a beating heart, whose azure veins 
Steal like dark streams along a field of snow, 
Whose outline is as fair as marble clothed 
In light of some sublimest mind, decay ? 

Nor putrefaction’s breath 
Leave aught of this pure spectacle 

But loathsomeness and ruin ?— 

Spare aught but a dark theme, 

On which the lightest heart might moralize ? 

Or is it but that downy-winged slumbers 

Have charmed their nurse coy Silence near 
her lids 

To watch their own repose ? 

Will they, when morning’s beam 

Flows through those wells of light, 

Seek far from noise and day some western 
cave, 
Where woods and streams with soft and 
using winds 

A lulling murmur weave ?— 

Tanthe doth not sleep 
” The dreamless sleep of death : 

Nor in her moonlight chamber silently 
Doth Henry hear her regular pulses throb, 

Or mark her delicate cheek 
With interchange of hues mock the broad 

moon, 

Outwatching weary night, 

Without assured reward. 

Her dewy eyes are closed ; 

On their translucent lids, whose texture fine 
Scarce hides the dark blue orbs that burn 
below 

With unapparent fire, 

The baby Sleep is pillowed : 

Her golden tresses shade 

The bosom’s stainless pride, 

Twining like tendrils of the parasite 

Around a marble column. 

We beg leave, in conclusion, to sa 
afew words about the treatment whic 
Mr Shelley has, in his poetical charac- 
ter, received from the public. By our 
periodical critics he has either been en- 
tirely overlooked, or slightingly notic- 
ed; or grossly abused. ‘There is not so 
much to find fault with in the mere 
silence of critics ; but we do not hesi- 
tate to say, with all due respect for the 
general character of that journal, that 
Mr Shelley has been infamously and 
stupidly treated in the Quarterly Re- 
view. His Reviewer there, whoever 
he is, does not shew’ himself a man 
of such lofty principles as to en- 
title him to ride the high horse in com- 

Vor, VI. 
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pany with the author of the Revolt of 


Islam. And when one compares the 


vis inertie of his motionless prose with 
the “ eagle-winged raptures” of Mr 


Shelley’s poetry, one does not think 


indeed of Satan reproving Sin, but one 
does think, we will say it in plain 


words and without a figure, of a dunce 


rating a man of genius. If that critic 
does not know that Mr Shelley is a 
poet, almost in the ve 
of that mysterious word, then, we ap< 
peal to all those whom we have ena- 
bled to judge for themselves, if he be 


highest sense 


not unfit to speak of poetry before the 
people of England. If he does know 
that Mr Shelley is a great poet, what 


manner of man is he who, with such 


conviction, brings himself, with the 
utmost difficulty, to admit that there is 
any beauty atall in Mr Shelley’s writ- 
ings, and is happy to pass that admis- 
sion off with an accidental and nig- 
gardly phrase of vague and valueless 
commendation. This is manifest and 
mean—glaring and gross injustice on 
the part of a man “ < comes forward 
as the champion of morality, truth, 
faith, and religion. This is being 
guilty of one of the very worst 
charges of which he accuses another ; 
nor will any man who loves and hon- 
ours genius, even though that genius 
may have occasionally suffered itself to 
be both: stained and led astray, think 
but with contempt and indignation and 
scorn of a critic who, while he pre 
tends to wield the weapons of honour, 
virtue, and truth, yet clothes himself 
in the armour of deceit, hypocrisy, and 
falsehood. He erults to calumniate 
Mr Shelly’s moral character, but he 


fears to acknowledge his genius. And 


therefore do we, as the sincere though 
sometimes sorrowing friends of Mr 
Shelley, scruple not to say, even though 
it may expose us to the charge of per- 
sonality from those from whom alone 
such a charge could at all affect our 
minds, that the critic shews himself 
by such conduct as far inferior to Mr 
Shelley as a man of worth, as the lan- 
guage in which he utters his falsehood 
and uncharitableness shews him to be 
inferior as a man of intellect. 

In the present state of public feel- 
ing, with regard to poets and poetry, 
a critic cannot attempt to defraud a 
poet of his fame, without paying the 
penalty either of his ignorance or his 
injustice. So long as he confines the 
expression of his — or stupidity to 
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works of moderate or doubtful merit, 
he may escape punishment ; but if he 
dare to insult the spirit of England by 
ms ogenges _. scornful — 
of any one gifted sons, that con- 
onal and that scorn will most cer- 
tainly be flung back upon himself, till 
he be made to shrink and to shiver 
beneath the load. It is not in the 
power of all the critics alive to blind 
one true lover of poetry to the splen- 
dour of Mr Shelley’s genius—and the 
reader who, from mere curiosity, 
should turn to the Revolt of Islam 
to see what sort of trash it was that 
so moved the wrath and the spleen and 
the scorn of the Reviewer, would soon 
feel, that to understand the greatness 
of the poet, and the littleness of his 
traducer, nothing more was necessary 
than to recite to his delighted sense any 
six successive stanzas of that poem, so 
full of music, imagination, intellect, 
and passion. We care comparatively 
little for injustice offered to one mov~ 
ing majestical in the broad day of fame 
—it is the injustice done to the great, 
while their greatness is unknown or 
misunderstood that a generous nature 
most abhots, in as much as it seems 
more basely wicked to wish that genius 
might never lift its head, than toenvy 
the glory with which it is encircled. 
ere is, we firmly believe, a strong 
love of genius in the people of this 
country, and they are willing to par- 
don to its possessor much extrava- 
gance and error—nay, even more seri- 
ous transgressions. Let both Mr 
Shelley and his critic think of that— 
let it encourage the one to walk on- 
wards to his bright destiny, without 
turning into dark or doubtful or wick- 
ed ways—let it teach the other to feel 
a proper sense of his own insignifi- 
cance, and to be ashamed, in the midst 
of his own weaknesses and deficiencies 
and meannesses, to aggravate the faults 


f the highly-gifted 
of the hi ifted, and to 
a sinful satisfaction on the a hora 
ginary debasement of genius and ine 
tellect. . 
And here we ought, perhaps 

. But the aan has inne 
a number of dark and oracular denun. 
ciations against the Poet, which the 
public can know nothing about, ex 
that they imply a charge of immorali 
ty and wickedness. Let him speak 
out plainly, or let him hold his to 
There are many wicked and foclish 
things in Mr Shelley’s creed, and we 
have not hitherto scrupled, nor shal} 
we henceforth scruple to expose that 
wickedness and that folly. But we 
do not think that he believes his own 
creed—at least, that he believes it 
and to utter conviction—and we doubt 
not but the scales will yet all fall from 
his eyes. The Reviewer, however, 
with a face of most laughable horror, 
accuses Mr Shelly in the same breath 
of some nameless act of atrocity, and 
of having been rusticated, or expelled, 
or warned to go away from the Univer. 
sity of Oxford! He seems to shudder 
with the same holy fear at the viola 
tion of the laws of morality and the 
breaking of college rules. He forgets 
that in the world men do not wear 
caps and gowns as at Oriel or Exeter, 
He preaches not like Paul—but like a 
Proctor. 

Once more, then we bid Mr Shelley 
farewell. Let him come forth from 
the eternal city, where, we under. 
stand, he has been sojourning,—in his 
strength, conquering and to conquer. 
Let his soul watch his soul, and listen 
to the voice of its own noble nature— 
and there is no doubt that the future 
will make amends for the past, what- 
ever its errors may have been—and 
that the Poet may yet be good, great, 
and happy. 
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An age which, like the present, has 
uced several great poets, must be 
of the spirit of poetry. Scott, 

Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 

Campbell, and Byron, are men dis- 

tinguished above their contemporaries 

only by an excess of that power, in 
which many thousands participate. 

Their thoughts are not beautiful and 


Pd 
solitary flowers breathing in a desert— 
but are only conspicuous among other 
products of the soil of England, by 
their richer bloom, and their finer 


fragrance. The whole of our worthy 
literature is now pregnant with ima- 
gination and passion. There seems to 
be at present a mingling and intere 
fusing of the thoughts, sentiments, 





* London : Printed for J. and A. Arch, Cornhill, 1819. 
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gdopinions of men, of all kinds and 
toes of power, that perhaps never 
existed before in this or any other 
country. Poets walk not in the light 
of their own imagination alone—but 
in the light shed around them, by the 
imagination of their brethren. Pecu- 
fir a8 isthe genius of each of our 
living poets to himself—and op- 
site to each other their several theo- 
ries of the art, yet may we observe 
beroint gleams and flashes of the one 
in es of the other, as they un- 
aartle lend or borrow splendour : 
however various their creeds and pro- 
fessions of faith, yet are they all priests 
of one religion. 

This stir and communion of thought, 
feeling, and passion, is observable 

out that part of our literature, 
which, in former times, was unin- 
teresting and contemptible—we mean, 
that poetry which is created by minds 
not in thé first rank of poetical power. 
Our merest versifiers, now-a-days, 
may be set on an equality with men 
whom a former age considered true 
sons of Apollo—while we have among 
usnot a few poetical writers, who, with- 
out aspiring tothe very highest honours 
of the art, exhibit a familiar and pro- 
found knowledge of much of its sub- 
ject-matter, and are permitted, at 
times, to behold glimpses of the glory 
revealed in full only to the mightier 
prophets. 

Of this interesting class of poets Mr 
Lloyd is unquestionably one of the 
most interesting. He has been, from 
his youth upwards, a student of hu- 
man nature, and he has studied it in 
the cell of his own heart. He has 
discovered for himself many of those 
hidden founts of feeling, which, in or- 
dinary men, often slumber undisturb- 
ed through all the years of life. Al- 
most all his combinations of thoughts 
and emotions are peculiar, characteris- 
tic, native—so that even those passages 
which, if taken by themselves, might 
seem false or feeble, not unfrequently 
possess a singular charm to the reader 
who has formed an acquaintance with 
the very original mind of the author, 
and wopke force and meaning from 
the reflection of other passages with 
which they are mysteriously allied. 
This volume gives to us, more than 
any other we ever read, the image of 
one character—a character, no doubt, 
Yarious and multiform and perplexing, 
but which is felt irresistibly to be that 
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of a real living man. We detect no 
latent design in the poet of artificially 
ildi RP. 6 Chenecten, Ee: Rare 
tries to impose an ief u us 5 
but bold, free, and tl 4 his 
impulses, he writes as he feels, and we 
cannot choose but sympathize with 
him. Though all his poetry is about 
himself, yet is he as far from being an 
Egotist as any man can be, for even 
his most peculiar feelings are made to 
come home to the hearts of those who 
may never have experienced them, by 
the mysterious power of a common na~ 
ture. He puts his trust in humanity, 
and is therefore not afraid to speak to 
his brethren of mankind of many of 
his sacred and awful emotions; but 
there is a true religious spirit in all his 
confessions, and intimately as he some-~ 
times reveals to us his very soul, and 
the arteries and pulses of it’s life, we 
never on any one occasion lose for him 
any share of our respect, but feel as if 
he were bound and endeared to us by 
the sadnesses and sufferings of which 
so noble and powerful a nature par- 
takes, in as full and overflowing mea~ 
sure as the humblest of ourselves. He 
who merely dips into the volume, may 
chance to be offended by quaintnesses, 
obscurities, and metaphysical distine« 
tions, but we think that no person can 
read it through, (and it is no unusual 
thing, we hope, to read a book through) 
without a very high opinion of Mr 
Lloyd’s intellect, and a very kind opi- 
nion of his heart. Other thoughts of 
more solemn mood will also arise du- 
ring its perusal—of which we hardly 
know how to speak ; for they spring 
from the contemplation of a spirit too 
often disordered, distracted, and be- 
wildered in the multitude of the 
thoughts within it, and delighting as 
it were to gaze too intently on its own 
agonized workings, nay, even at times 
seemingly anxious to aggravate rather 
than to relieve its own strange and in 
comprehensible sufferings. ‘The heart 
of man is a holy thing. And there 
are certain sanctities of our nature 
which would seem to be violated if 
touched by the hand even of the kindest 
critic, which may yet be thrown open 
to the world by the heart in which 
they dwell, graced and guarded by 
that spirit of poetry and of passion in 
which they live, and have their awful 
being. There are many such revela- 
tions in this book—of sufferings that 
carry with them looks and sighs of a 
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dreadful sincerity, but for which, it is 
hoped, a cure has been, or soon will 
be found in that same profound depth 
of feeling and of ion, in whose 
darkness they have been engendered. 
But now that we have ventured to 
say this much of the man as he is seen 
in the poet, we shall quote, as an 
illustration of our meaning, a poem 
which, while it is full of tenderness 
and beauty, and must touch every 
nt’s heart, will not fail to give 
k intimations of a dim and dreary 

and disturbed desolateness of soul, 
which even the infantine innocence and 
affection, which Mr Lloyd so bright- 
ly recognizes and so protoundly feels, 
is yet powerless to cheer, or to illumi- 
nate. No man better understands the 
mystery of exceeding love than this 
writer. From the depths of all our 
domestic affections and joys, sorrow 
and sadness is for ever breathing up ; 
and it often depends on the state of 
our souls, while we are gazing on what 
we most dearly love, whether it strike 
bliss or agony through our being. 
Fear and terror seem to watch by the 
bed-side of infancy ; and the sleeping 
smiles of the innocent and the beauti- 
ful can send us, in one moment, into 
the imagined darkness of death and 
the grave. 

Lines to my Children. Written under the 
In ce of great Depression of Spirits, 
11th June, 1819. 

Heu! quam minus est reliquis versari, 
quam vestrum meminisse. 

My babes, no more Ill behold ye, 

Little think ye how he ye once lov’d, 

Your father who oft did enfold ye, 

With all that a parent e’er proved, 


' How with many a pang he is saddened, 


How many a tear he has shed, 
For the eight human blossoms that gladden’d 
His path, and his table, and bed. 


None knows what a fond parent smothers, 

Save he who a parent has been, 
Who once more, in his daughters, their mo- 

ther’s, 

In his boys has his own image seen ! 
And who—Can I finish my story ? 

Has seen them all shrink from his grasp ; 
es the crown of his glory, 

0 wife, and no children to clasp !— 

By all the dear names I have utter’d, 

By all the most sacred caresses, 
By the frolicksome nothings I’ve mutter'd, 

In a mood that sheds tears while it blesses ; 
By the kisses so fond I have given, 

By the p little arm’s cleaving twine, 
By the bright eye, whose language was hea- 


ven, 
By the rose on the cheek pressed to mine ; 


By its warmth that seemed pregnant’ with 
spirit ;— ' 

By the little feet’s fond in ing, 

While others pressed forward to inherit _ 
The place of the one thus embracing ; 


By the Deneet that with pleasure was troy, 
bled 


hed 


, 

Since no words were to speak it a ; 
Till the bliss of the heart was redoubled 

As in smiles on the lips ’twas exhaling; 
By the girl, who, to sleep when consign’d, - 

The promised kiss still recollected ; 
And no sleep on her pillow could find, 

If her father’s farewel were neglected ; 
Who asked me, when infancy’s terrorg 

Assail’d her, to sit by her bed ; 
And for the past day’s little errors 

On my cheek tears of penitence shed, 
By those innocent tears of repentance, 

More pure e’en than smiles without sin, 
Since they mark with what delicate sentence 

Childhood’s conscience pronounces within, 
By the dear little forms, one by one, 

Some in beds closely coupled half-sleep. 


ing, 
While the cribb’d infant nestled alone— 
Whose heads at my coming all peeping, 
Betrayed that the pulse of each heart 
Of my feet’s stealing fall knew the speech; 
While all would not let me depart, 
Till the kiss was bestowed upon each ; 
By the boy, who, when walking and musing, 
And thinking myself quite alone, 
Would follow the path I was chusing,— 
And thrust his dear hand in my own; 
(Joy more welcome because unexpected, 
By all this fond store of delights, 
Which, in sullen mood, had I neglected, © 
Every curse with which Heaven requites, 
Were never sufficient for crushing 
A churl so malign and hard-hearted) 
But by the warm tears that are gushing, 
As I think of the joys that are parted ; 
Were ye not as the rays that are twinkling 
On the waves of some clear haunted stream, 
Were ye not as the stars that are sprinkling 
Night’s firmament dark without them? 
My forebodings then hear !—By each one 
Of the dear dreams through which I have 
travell’d, 
The cup of enjoyment from none 
Can I take, till the spells, one by one, 
Which have wither’d ye all, be unravell'd, 


No poet that ever lived would be 
disgraced by such lines as these—so 
tender, pathetic, and passionate—so 
filled with the joy and grief—the 
sinkings and the soarings of a human 
soul surrounded by all the perturbing 
sanctities and felicities of life. 

There is a poem, if possible, yet 
more affecting, entitled “‘ Stanzas,— 
let the reader determine their title. 
Here the poet gives free vent 
many feelings of indefinite misery, 
and in the worked-up hopelessness of 
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pis self-tormenting spirit longs to fly 
from the voices and faces of men, and 
himself in the refuge of soli- 
tude and desolation. There is more 
poetry in this wild production than in 
any thing else of his we have read— 
the e is richer, and the versifi- 
cation sometimes rushes on with a pre- 
rupt grandeur. The opening is finely 
impassioned. 
Oh, that a being in this latter time 
Lived such as poets in their witching lays, 
Feigned were their demi-gods in nature’s 


prime ! 
The Dryad sheltered from noon’s scorch- 


ing rays. : 
By leafy canopy ;—the Naiad’s days, 
Stealing by gently wedded to some spring, 
In connatural essence ; while the haze 
f twilight in the vale is lingering, 
The from mountain-top the sun-rise 
welcoming. 
Oh, that a man might hope to pass his life, 
Where through lime, beech, and alder, 
the proud sun : 
His leafy grot scarce visited ;—where strife 
Is known not ;—to absolye—to impeach 
him none ;— 
His moral life, and that of nature, one :-— 
Where fragrant thyme, and crisped heath- 
bells prank 
Theground, all memory of the world to shun, 
And piercing, while his ears heaven’s mu- 
sic drank, 
Nature’s profoundest depths, the God of 
Nature thank. : 
After a few more stanzas of similar 
aspirations, he exclaims, 
My God! this world’s a prison-house to some; 
And yet to those who cannot prize its 
treasure, 


It will not suffer them in peace to roam 


Far from its perturbation and its pleasure. 
No! though ye make a compact with its 
measure— 
Except to one or two by fortune blest !— 
Twill only mock your efforts ; thus your lei- 


sure. 

Yielded to her, becomes a sad unrest ;— 

It pays the fool the least that worships her 
. the 


Yet, on the other hand, if ye forego 
Her haunts, and all her trammelsset aside, 
Though ’tis her joy ungratefully to throw 
Scorn on her slaves, her vassals to deride— 
‘ Hewers of wood, drawers of water,” plied 
With daily drudgery know this truth full 
ell 


well— 
She will from pole to pole, through time and 


tide, 
Still follow you with persecuting spell, 
And sho whi foul, make solitude a 


Therefore breathed I this prayer, that, as in 
years : 
Long parted, beings were supposed to live 


Exempt from human ties ;—from human 
tears. 
And human joys s—endowed with a re- 


prieve 
From friends-to flatter, or foes to forgive ; 
So it might fare with me !—Oh, Liberty, 
I ask for thee alone ;—with thee to weave 
Quaint rhymes, to breathe the air, were. 
heaven to me; 
To oa myself the only living thing, save 
ee! 


When Heaven has granted thought and. 
energy, 
Passion, Imagination, Fancy, Love, 
Pleasures and pains, hopes, fears, ‘that will 
not die, 
*Tis surely hard to be condemned to rove 
In a perpetual wilderness; to move 
Unblest by freedom, and humanity ;—— 
I blame not those for whom the world hath 
wove, 
Spells that to them are best reality— 
Some are there "twill not serve, nor yet will 
let them fly. 


Oh ! for an island in the boundless deep ! 
Where rumour of the world might never 


come ; 
Oh! 7 a cave where weltering waves might . 
ee 
Eternal music!—round which, night- 
winds roam 
Incessantly, mixed with the surging foam ; 
And from their union bring strange sounds 
to birth;— ~ 
Oh, could I rest in such an uncouth home, 
No foes except the elements ;—the earth, 
The air ;—though sad, I’d learn to make 
with them strange mirth. 


I’d learn the voices of all winds that are ; 
The music of all waters; and the rude_. 
Flowers of this isle, although both * wild 
and rare,” 
Should be by me with sympathy endued. 
I would have overs in my solitude ; 
Could animal being be sustain’d, the mind 
Such is her energy, would find all good ; 
And to her destiny eftsoons resigned, 
In solitude would learn the infinite to find. 


Oh! thou first Cause, thou giver of each 
blessing, 

E’en were J cursed, so vain a thing I’m not 
As to suppose nothing is worth possessing ; 

That misery’s the universal lot. 

A cold hand lies on me ;—a weight ;—from 
what, 

Whence, where, or how—boots it not here 
to tell : 

I only wish that I could be forgot, 

And that I might inherit some small cell, 
With blessings short of heayen, and curses 

short of hell. ; 

There follow this, some stanzas that 
to us are very obscure—not in the 
conception, which is good, but in the 
expression, which is imperfect. These 
we omit, and go on to where the poet 





describes the mind’s gradual change 
from extremest misery to dreary des- 
pondence. 


But, let hours, days, weeks, months, and 


pass by, 
A odn « acquiescence then succeeds, 
And the first proof of nature’s sanity 
Is, that the mind its own condition heeds : 
Though it be choaked with thorns, and 


clogged with weeds, 
A parent's fondness still it gins to feel 
For its own creations ; and to a 
i ination ;—-the bar stee 
Bente | Cag too deep for other 
men to heal. 
No! still betwixt him and his fellow men 
The irrepassible gulph, when once passed, 


Bapes + 
Yet, though his thoughts, that creep as ina 
den 


e 
The slimy insect, e’en in all their shapes 

Have nothing reconciling, yet escapes 
Nought that is harmful ; like the bloated 


toad, 
They are dark, they are dreary, loathsome : 
human apes 
Thence deem them poisonous: they are a 
weary load ; 
And not the less since undeservedly bestow- 
ed. 


In such condition of mind, no won- 
der that the poet’s song is dismal. 


Like the lorn harp of Tara on the walls, 
Swept by the invisible breathings of the 
wind 
When as that harp had ceased in Tara’s 


halls, 
To pour the soul of harmony refin’d— 
That tells his fate. Strange melodies as- 


ed 
To gg wt discord seem to the ears of 
Yet not a note doth bresthe from it design- 
ed 


To give a pang: it mayn’t be musical :— 
Well may a shattered lyre, a shattered bard 
befall. 


Tones untranslateable should it discourse, 
When by its master touched; oh, deem 
not ye, 
Because ye know them not, and think them 
That in those tones no mystery may be, 
Such as unravelled might give harmony 
To its wild cadences!—Then let him 


sing ; 
And though his song please not, yet still if 
h 


e 
Feels, while it floats around, as though a 


wing 

Protected him with tremulous faint o’er- 
shadowing, 

°Tis more than naked skies, and naked stars, 

*Tis more than Heaven’s canopy bestows, 

°Tis more than storms, and elemental wars, 
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And murky clouds, winds, rain, dee, 
Think not’ thar T bisme then. 
not t e 5 
not my foes. They. ame 
- I a covet pathy, 
"en wi eir wildest moods :—they 
my woes— wit 
I meant to say when souls from 
A little — feel, souls will caldigtealin, 
be. 


And now, oh God! e’en let my widens 


more, 
Ere this lay cease, be to thy love 
fessed, “ : : sa 
Grant me to vegetate on some wild shore; 
Since I cannot be happy, as the best 
I e’er can hope to be, let mine own breast 
Be to itself its sole companion ;—there, 
Though much of wretchedness, and much 
unrest 
Be housed, at least there need be no dew 


pair ; 
From that which I once deemed gole 
source of cureless care : 


After a few more stanzas, full of 
the same wretchedness, and the same 
aspirations, the poet thus conclude 
his prayer and his confession. 


Once more, oh Father, hear !—Thy will is 
power! 
Act, thy decision is ;—all, all is thine !— 
The pangs that shake me, bodings that de 
vour, 
Both how I agonize, and how I pine, 
Thou knowest well; and though each fab 
tering line 
Of mine betray affliction’s cleaving curse, 
Thou knowest well the torments are 
mine R 
As far exceed the pictures of my verse, 
As atoms are exceeded by the universe, 


Lays such as these might then seem rounde. 
lays, 
And madrigals, compared to truth’s plain 
theme, 
To elegies, to epitaphs, on days, 
On friends, on joys, departed like a beam 
Of summer, or the lightning’s trackles 
gleam : 
Oh, then, my humble prayer do not deny 
If I implore, or that the feverish dream 
Of life might end, or that in liberty. 
F aig I might live, since unwept I must 
e. 


We have already said, that poetry 
such as this, when, as in the pre 
sent case, we feel it to be the bitter 
language of suffering, is too sacred to 
be subjected to criticism. But we are 
not now acting the part of a critie, but 
of a friend, which every one must be 
to Mr Lloyd, who reads this volume 
with a thinking and a feeling heart 
It is deeply to be deplored, when 9 
fine a nature becomes, as it wee, 
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so unhappi by a kind of 

iness by a o 
ed and ifatuated iow manta 
with this poet, is a passion ; the 
life of his very intellect seems to move 
in misery. ‘The wild combinations 
which an imagination, often pervert~ 
ai, is constantly forming, and making 
to pass before his soul, like the end- 


3 


aried clouds and glimmerings 
et Toefl sky, present food to his 


restless and energetic intellect ; and he 
becomes a troubled speculator on the 
infinite varieties of his own distressful 
being. At last pleasure, or something 
at least partaking of the character of 
ification or indulgence, grows out 
of this habit—such a mind would not 
be tranquil, even if it could ; and to 
it quiet would be like a calm at sea, 
so wearisome and soul-killing to the 
mariner who feels himself alive only in 
giles and in storms. All Mr Lloyd's 
, even his very earliest compo- 
sitions, exhibit traits of this disposi- 
tin of mind; we think we see it 
“ making the food it feeds on,” till, at 
lst, it has shewn itself in the poems 
we have now quoted, in lamentable 
and pernicious strength, a strength, to 
be sure, unable to weaken an intellect 
bynature both powerful and acute, but 
which, we fear, may have done sad, 
though, we trust, not irremediable 
injury to his capacity of untroubled 


It is not for us to say, what may be 
in the power of men of genius, by na- 
ture too liable to the impression of 
melancholy or despairing thoughts, to 
do for themselves, or yet, what cheer- 
ing and healthful impulses may 
come to them without—trom the face 
of nature, and the bosom of human 
life. It is certain, that whatever the 

tenor of our lives may have 

, all men have known seasons of 
calm and happiness. We have evi- 
dence, then, that we ourselves are ca- 
pable of happiness, and we only want 
to know how those seasons were 
brought on, and how they were dis- 
persed. If it be clear, beyond doubt, 
that they were the effect of circum- 
stances, independent of our will, we 
an draw from them no favourable 
conclusions of our future life. It was 
happiness which we received and de- 
parted from us. But if our souls tell 
us, that some part, at least, of our 
peaceful enjoyments we owed to our- 
telves, it is possible that the same in- 
fluence or controul which we then ex- 
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erted over our life may still be within 
our power; and by -discovering how 
that controul, or that unintended un- 
conscious influence was metals we 
may exert it again consciously, power- 
fully, and more durably. Sosely, if 
this poet, and others like him, so much 
in love with mournful and depressing 
dreams, were to attempt cultivating 
happiness with the same passion with 
which they seem to cleave unto mi- 
sery, they might almost transform their 
natures, and see as many more pros-~ 
pects of cheerfulness and joy than or- 
dinary men, as they now see of des< 
pondency and grief. 

We conceive that few men are more 
likely to have a certain portion of their 
happiness in their own power than such 
a writer as this, if he would but exert 
that power, for besides the fineness of 
all his sensibilities, and the vigour 
of his intellectual faculties, few 
seem to have had so many self~ 
experiences. Now, men are not in- 
dividually governed by common expe~ 
rience. That common belief which 
we share with all men is scarcely be= 
lief at all, in our own case. Our con- 
viction deserts us when we begin to 
act; the evidence which we beheld 
clearly, is suffused and clouded over, 
as soon as action or expectation begin 
to stir up in our bosoms the motions 
of passion or of power. The wisdom 
which we hold in common with others, 
and the wisdom by which we must re- 
gulate ourselves, seem quite different 
in kind. They are quite distinct at 
least, in their authority; and in the 
manner in which they are produced in 
our minds. Those observations, opi- 
nions, judgments, which seem to com- 
pose a system of prudence, an entire ~ 
economy of life, established among 
men, and which we receive in part of 
our common inheritance, seem yet to 
surrender us up unto all the perils, dif- 
ficulties, and trials of life, as unwise, 
untaught, and ignorant, as if we could 
apprehend no knowledge but what we 
draw from life itself. And yet the 
wisdom, when it is acquired, seems the 
same again ; and we can but add our 
experience of life to the experience of 
all generations. It does seem indeed, 
then, to be a law of our own minds, 
that our belief for ourselves must be 
drawn from our own life—that the 
truth which we knew for others we 
do not know for ourselves, till we have 
studied it with pleasure and pain— 
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that the knowledge we accepted in 
transmission from others, has no ap- 

ication to our own life, till our life 
itself has, by reproducing it, made the 
application—yielding to it evidence, 
and clothing it with power which it 
could no otherwise possess. 

Poetry of this character, filled with 
the self-experiences of a pure and high 
nature, will be = <t,. sacred 
possession, in every heart that is not 
afraid to look life rd the face. There 
is not a man breathing, whose faculties 
and affections have been expanded and 
tried, that has not images and emo- 
tions in the secret chambers of his 
bosom, dim, threatening, and terrible. 
Few poets have had the courage, per- 
haps the power, to grapple with such 
thoughts, and subject them to the 
fetters of words—to the power of their 
art. Mr Lloyd, we have said, has 
dared to do this—while we peruse his 
passionate communings with his soul, 
we are thereby made more distinct- 
ly acquainted with our own ; yet at 
times we cannot help feeling regret that 
such a mind should have known mi- 
serable thoughts so well as tobeenabled 
thus agitatingly to paint them—and 
our hearts leap with delight within 
us whenever the poet comes before us 
in his gladness, and shews that, ac- 
quainted as he is with grief, he equally 
well understands the beauty and de- 
light, both of the natural and moral 
world. 

We rejoice, therefore, to conclude 
our notice of Mr Lloyd’s poetry, 
with some specimens of a mild- 
er—a happier character. There is 2 
great deal of happiness in this volume, 
and much tender and profound enjoy- 
ment of human life. We may guess 
what joy all the best affections of our 
nature, must yield this most amiable 

t, from some of those pious strains, 
in which he mourns over the passing 
away from earth of those he had loved 
and honoured. The sonnets on the 
death of his mother’s mother,—written 
in youth,—are all of them exceedingly 
beautiful. No relation between human 
beings in this life, is more solemn and 
affecting to a young heart, than that 
which prompted these effusions. To 
a young and happy child, there is felt, 
unknown perhaps to itself, a reverential 
awe, for the stillness, the purity, and 
the sanctity of Old Age sitting solemn- 
ly before it like a being scarcely be- 
longing to its bright and gladsome 

7 


world, and yet looking down upon it 

from morning to night, with a coun. 

tenance of benignity and Joye, A 

child feels in the gray hairs, and saint. 

ly calm of her whom its own. mother 
reverences, a power that 
mirth,—deepens happiness, ae. 
the overflowing of tears. These are 
feelings which from a good 

will never pass away—and he whose 

own head may be getting gray, will 

think on the aged saint long buried in 
the grave, with all the undiminished 
reverence that filled his boyish 
when he knelt in prayer at the feet of 
the breathing image, or heard from her 
pale lips the words of eternal life. 
SONNET VIII. 

My Bible! scarcely dare I open thee! 
Remembering how each eve I wont togive 
Thy due texts holily, while She did live, 
The pious Woman !—What tho’ for the 

meek 

Thou treasurest glad tidings, still to mé 
Of her I lov’d thou dost so plainly 

And kindling virtue dost so amply a 

Of her most virtuous, that ’twere hard toquell 
The pang which thou wilt wake! Yet 

hallow’d book, 

Tho’ for a time my bosom thou wilt wring, 

Thy great and precious promises will bring 
Best consolation ! Come then, I will look 

In thy long-clasped volume, there to find 

Haply, tho’ lost her form, my best friend’s 

mind ! 
SONNET IX. 

When from my dreary home I first mov'd 

on, 

After my Friend was in her grave-clothes 
drest, 

A dim despondence on my spirit prest, 

Asall my pleasant days were come and gone! 

Strange a parted from th’ entombing 


clay, 

The thin air murmur’d, each dumb ob« 

ject spake, 

Bidding the overwhelmed bosom ache: 
Oft did I look to Heaven, but could not pray! 
‘* How shall I leave thee, quiet scene?” 

said I, 

‘* How leave the passing breeze that loves 

to sweep 

** The holy sod where my due footsteps 

creep ? 

“ The passing breeze? "Twas She! The 
Friend pass’d by !” 

But the time came; the passing breeze I 


ert 5 
“ Farewell !” I sigh’d, and seem’d of all 
bereft ! 


SONNET XL. 
As o’er the dying embers oft I cower, 
When my tir'd spirits rest, and my heart 


swi 

Lull’d by domestic quiet, Mem’ry dwells 

On that blest tide, when thou the evening 
hour +4 
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Dit gadden: while upon th? accustom’d 
I pascal tay: ieay ml 
rtled in snowy apron thy dear knees, 
ee wile souls we wont to 


And as I lift my head, thy features send 

A cheering smile to me—but, in its flight 

O'er my rain-pelted sash, a blast of night 

§ surlily ! starting, my fancy creeps 
mn @& bleak dwelling where thy cold 
_. gorse sleeps ! 

. , SONNET VI. 

When Thou that agonized Saint dost see 

Worn out, and trembling on the verge of 

death 

Murmur meek praises with convulsed 

breath, 

And sanctify each rending agony, 
Deeming it a dim Minister of Grace 
.. Medicinal, and stealing her from all 

on? might her ling’ring spirit 
When Thou dost read in her unearthly face, 
How She doth keep in thankful quietness 

Her patient soul, dar’st Thou thy best 

Friend deem 

As One deceiv’d by a most idle dream ? 
Ah, surely no! if Thou at all 
A humanized heart ; e’en if thy mind 
Hate not the only hopes of humankind ! 
- We should have to give many more 
quotations, before we could convey to 
our readers a complete or faithful 
character of these interesting poems. 
But we have shewn them enough, to 
make them desire to see more ;—and 
if they really love poetry, they will not 
be satisfied till they peruse the volume. 
It contains much description of ex- 
ternal nature; and description, too, 
everywhere full of intelligence and 
feeling, of all her beauties and subli- 
mities. 

There is at all times, too, a deep,—or 
a delicate—or a tender moral feeling, 
blended with the mere joyfulness com- 
muhicated through senses keenly alive 
toimpressions from without—and such 
feeling, though always true to nature, 
is, ‘at the same time, almost always 
characteristic of the very original mind 
of this poet. There are few or no com- 
mon-place things in Mr Lloyd's ver- 
ses, certainly none in his sentiment,— 
and if in description some do occur, 
they are in general saved from our 

ike, by something ingenious in 
thought, or tender in emotion, being 
y connected with them. 

. imes there occurs an unam- 
bitious, unpretending sonnet, which 
seems breathed out in a happy 
moment, from a heart filled with de-< 

Vor. VI. 








light inspired by the sweet 
of earth and heaven ;—and which 
awakens, in a moment, in the reader’s 
mind, trains of imagery without end, 
and sad though htful dreams of 
the days gone ‘by. Of this character 
is the following composition. 
SONNET XIX. 
26th March 1803. 
Thou cottage gleaming near the tuft of trees, 
Thou tell’st of joy more than I dare believe 
Falls to the lot of. man ;. where Fancy sees 
(For credulous Fancy still her dreams 
will weave) 
Him whose low fate no restless cares de- 
ceive, 
Blest by your smiles, pure as the mountain 
breeze ; 
Love, Peace, Humility, whose ministries 
Give all that happiest mortals can receive. 
Yon sun-tipt grove’s embosom’d harmony, 
As fades the splendour of departing day, 
Swells on my ear most like the minstrelsy 
Which from thy inmate’s pipe shall bear 
awa 
The soul of 1 him who listens, till he hear 
Sounds that awaken love’s forgotten tear. 
We must quote one other of the 
sonnets, which is every thing it ought 


to be. 
SONNET XXIII._ 
14th April 1803. 
There is I know not what within my breast, 

Which, when these days of vernal beauty 

come, 

Excites my ardent sentiments to roam 
For a mortals not possess’d s 
The song of birds, the lawn whose soft green 

vest 

Is prank’d with spring-flowers ; the trans- 

lucent foam 

Of yon clear stream that winds around my 

home, 
Whose mossy banks my tottering babes have 
ess" 


ri 
With daily joy : the hills aerial height 
Piled in the summerskiesof cloudlessblue, 
And faintly bathed with like cerulean hue, 
So raise my soul, that, when she shares the 


sight. 
Who doubles every charm she loves to 


view, 

My o’ercharg’d heart is troubled with delight. 

We conclude our extracts with a few 
lines from a little poem quite of a dif- 
ferent character from almost any other 
of Mr Lloyd’s productions. In it, he 
escapes from himself, and turns on a 
friend every way worthy of them, all the 
kindly regards of his kindly nature a- 
wakened, by one of those little inci- 
dents in the intercourse of life, which 

nius enables sensibility to remember 


‘or ever. The is entitled, ““ Lines 
on an Hour- Ss, addressed to Miss 


H— W—.” 








Nuga Canore. — 


3s Darras St pene Oe, Sted acs 
In gloom, a prayer for change draw forth ! 
Yet each Gitgiedien hour, inspi 
By hope, exceed the last in worth : 
May fancy wreathe around this toy 
Blooms stolen from the Elysian clime ; 
And Peace, the monitor of joy, 
Brood on the tranquil lapse of time ! 
These sands, that fall in silent showers, 
To their first source we turn once more ; 
May friendship so for thee the hours 
Of youth, in distant age restore !” 
Oh, Harriet, thoughtless of thy power ! 
And humble, useful glass, like thee, 


The highest Moning thou dost shower: 

Unconscious of thy destiny. _ na 
E’en as this toy, that through 

The quick i poo of tal weeaeat™™ 
Doth bring prime benefits to manu.’ 

Till Time to Eternity doth yield ; 

So of the virtues’ holy train, — 
d rif waar ae love shall call 
‘or Heaven’s most gratulating strain 

Till self be lost God all all! 

We do not think so well of our. 
selves, as to believe that many read. 
ers of pee would take the. cha. 
racter of this work, merely on our 
authority ; neither do we think g 
poorly of others, as to believe that 
many readers of poetry can have perused 
these extracts, without a deep impres- 
sion of their beauty, and the highest 
opinion of Mr Lloyd’s taste, sensibili. 
ty, and genius. 





ON PUBLIC LECTURES ON WORKS OF IMAGINATION AT LITERARY 
INSTITUTIONS. 


WE think that all liberal persons will 
speak with respect of those Institutions, 
literary and philosophical, which, of 
late years, have been formed in the 
Metropolis and other parts of the em- 
pire. They owe their existence to a 
erous and honourable spirit—to a 
esire among the wealthy of an en- 
lightened country to give encourage- 
ment, from their wealth, to those sci- 
ences and arts, which are at once the 
intellectual ornaments of a people, and 
the means of their highest civilization. 
The Libraries and Collections which 
belong to those establishments, for 
the foundation and support of which 
the members feel themselves repaid 
by the right of access they retain, are 
a nt service rendered to know- 
fohke, und, if maintained with the 
spirit in which they have been begun, 
may give a national dignity to such 
le f knowledg 
itories 0} wledge can 
bear but one character, nor is their 
open to perversion. But an- 
other which has been connected 
with almost all these Institutions, and 
which has been held to form a most 
important part of their plan—namely, 
the immediate communication and 
diffusion of knowl by public lec- 
tures— ough equally honourable to 
the spirit of the institutors, is more 
difficult to carry into useful effect, and, 
in our opinion, exceedingly open to 
yr pee 
A library stands in silence. ‘Those, 


who do not desire to consult it for ine 
struction, do not visit it. But a pub 
lic discussion invites an audience; and 
if an audience will not come together 
for earnest instruction, such instruc. 
tion must be found as will bring them 
together. It seems undeniable, that 
the experiment of such courses of pub- 
lic instruction, in the mixed assem. 
blies of populous commercial towns, 
necessarily includes much hazard. It 
is hard to say, that, under any cire 
cumstances, they can be of very Y great 
utility, and they run a t risk. of 
degrading the character of instruction. 
- hag delivered in the seats of 
earning, by professors discharging to 
the public the functions of their high 
office, are grave and severe instruction 
to students gathered together from all 
quarters of the country to ‘devote to 
study, with all the ardour of their 
youthful faculties, several entire years 
of their life. They are a body united 
for this sole purpose, and submitti 
for its sake, to an established authori- 
ty of discipline, as well as an authori- 
ty of reverence, residing in the seat of 
learning, in the persons of their teach- 
ers, and the ancient renown of. the 
place. From the character and effica- 
cy of such instruction, nothing can-be 
adduced in probability of the success 
of the scheme of which we would now 
speak—neither can absolute conclue 
sions be drawn against it,—only it 
must be at once admitted, that this 
purpose of instruction cannot be the 
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wrk ‘not possible for any to 
ott ype 
speak decidedly. of the spirit with 
which such Institutions have hitherto 
been conducted, with res to this 
important part of their plan—for 
are yet all in their infancy. But 
the very first question which a friend 
to such Institutions puts to himself is, 
what ought to be the character of their 
lic lecturers? and then he looks 
ground him, and judges for himself, 
whether or not that character be rea- 
lized in the persons elevated—for it is 
a great elevation—to situations of such 
high duties, and such sacred trust. 
On the spirit of those who found and 
rt such Institutions, will depend 
that of the men whom they bring there 
to listen to ; and if p of worth 
and importance are cabetion with- 
out the spirit which is adequate to 
them into effect, the good cause 
itself will be injured and degraded 
with the public, and the high objects 
which they professed will cast some- 
thing of ridicule and scorn upon their 
failure. Let us consider with ourselves 
for a little what should be the charac- 
ter, for example, of a Lecturer on po- 
etry and literature at such an Institution. 
The man who stands up to instruct 
his countrymen on such subjects—not 
in books, which are open to all con- 


.sideration—but by a public appoint- 


ment as a half-professor, ought espe- 
cially to be a sound teacher. His 
hearers are not, at least ought not, to 
be assembled to hear speculations and 
fancies however acute and amusing— 
not to hear Aim, but to hear truth. 
He stands there as a sort of literary 
representative of his lettered country- 
men,. and ought, therefore, to speak 
authentic knowledge and belief, that 
which is held, and avouched, and a- 
vowed by literary and intellectual au- 
thorities. There is no necessity for 
his being a mere repeater; he will 
mark the strength and character of his 
own mind upon what he says, though 
he does not assume to make the sub- 
stance of it, and consents to k the 
feelings and thoughts of a thousand 
hinds as wise as his own. The na- 
tional character of our literature im- 
periously demands this, a literature 
comprehending that spirit of thought, 
feeling, and moral sentiment, which 
‘Makes it English, and England the 
‘better for it. Himself, his language, 
his opinions, must all be classical Eng- 
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lish. The land is ancient, calm, and 
good, and that which is of the land, 


which is. old and ,» has the 
deep are of ane breathing in 
ev word. we conceive, 
ae be so hurtful to th blic mind 
as an innovating and rebellious temper 
in literature, not arising from convic- 
tion of the intellect meditating on the 
oon sweep of its past course, but 
rom a diseased love of novelty, or a 
base and mean love of repatation for 
originality and genius. Such a spirit 
of h ing and ting - 
doxes teaches, to all infected with it, 
dislike and disregard for antiquities— 
presumption and self-confidence to the 
ignorant, who would fain attempt to 
think before they know, and to know 
before they feel—and who, in the 
midst of their imagined independence 
of opinion, are in truth the veriest 
slaves of other men, who im upon 
them at will the fetters and the stripes 
of their own reckless and capricious 
tyranny. The great feelings and 
opinions of men. are strong by their 
universality. That is evidence for, 
not against them. We are not requir- 
ed to be all original inventors of 
thought. It is no dishonour or con- 
demnation of our opinions, that they 
are simply those of every body else ; 
nor will any devout and ardent lover 
of truth, either in rer sas or morals, 
start back from principles or feelings, 
because their home acknowledge- 
ment has deprived them of all air of 
originality, and because, while he pro- 
mulgates them once more to young 
minds, the world can give him credit 
only for the love, the discernment, and 
the enunciation of what has been long 
believed to be important, and will con- 
fer on him the ae only of being a 
wise expositor of wisdom. 

But the great and important ques- 
tion is, what kind of instruction can 
reasonably be expected to be commu- 
nicated, by even the very best teacher, 
to such an audience as is gathered to- 
gether in the lecture-room of a literary 
institution? It cannot, we should 
think, be intellectual discipline to the 
mind on which future important sci- 
ence may be built up. What can be 
expected from him? That to men 
whose occupations of life have been 


different from those of the studi- 
ous, men of active and intelligent 
minds, but unstored with 
knowl 
he sh 


ilosophic 
, or the wealth of literature, 
d give—what? The know- 
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ledge they want? That is utterly im- 
—_— from the very nature of his 
, few, detached, and coming, 

in their own unassisted or 
weakness, into the midst of the ardent 
avoeations of life. But it will be said, 
they may shew people what that know- 
ledge is—they may open up access to 
it—they may give them a taste of the 
with which it is accompanied. 

something of this they probably 

will do; but a little consideration may, 
perhaps, serve to shew that it cannot 
toa t degree—certainly not to 
such a - sath is to make amends for 
many evils that must spring out of so 
- very imperfect a method either of com- 
municating knowledge or inspiring the 
love of it, at least in poetry or literature. 
The subject of lectures at such In- 
stitutions should not be the works of 
imagination. Are books inaccessible or 
rare? Is it to make an English audi- 
ence acquainted with the contents of 
the volumes of Shakspeare or Milton, 
that they are to be lectured upon? Why, 
it is probable that, of such an audi- 
ence, many have little poetical delight 
in those works. It is probable, that 
with the works of many poets they 
are not acquainted at all, and that the 
poe of Chaucer, and Spenser, and 
le , &c. may, then, for the very 
first time, be laid open to them. Is 
it, then, to dictate a taste to men, that 
such lectures are given? If so, then 
we are led to inquire what is the real 
natural process by which the works of 
imagination diffuse themselves among 
a people, and establish their hold in 
their minds. They are propagated 
from one to another by delight. They 
are universally accessible, and are 
brought to the hand of all. It is true 
that works of great interest lie dor- 
mant among a people—and why ? be- 
cause the present temper of their minds 
does not bear them. But the mind of 


society changes, and that which it de- 


mands, it will bring forth. It will 
call buried writers from the dust, as it 
will call into life writers that shall 
ininister to its delight. If aman does 
not know what is in the pages of Mil- 
ton, it is because his mind does not 
desire poetry. It is, of all the desires 
@ man can have in this country, the 
one most easily and cheaply adminis- 
tered to, rt — Aes be 
quite idle to talk of groundi tures 
ce pusiely, dex the aafe abjest of intro- 
ducing poetry to unacquainted minds. 
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LNor, 
Bat let us suppose that the. 
is apres to instruct and guj 
ublic taste in poetry. i 

Foubt, is the aoa frre. aoe 
posed—to cultivate taste—to preserve 
men’s minds from running riot im dg. 
light—to teach them how to adiniras 
to be wise in their enjoyment. ‘The 
audience of such a lecturer is one we 
shall suppose acquainted, but imper. 
fectly so, with poetry, so that his ob. 
ject is to chastise, to guide, to enlight. 
en a beginning taste. But this is tp 
confound the nature and the uses of 
things. Nature herself instructs iis 
in poetry, by taking strong hold on 
our imagination, by opening up our 
feelings, by preparing and kindli 
our passions. Men are led into po. 
etry, as into all other courses of natu. 
ral delight, by the tenderness. and 
powers of their own minds. The works 
of great poets are before them, asthe 
fields, the woods, the rivers, the vales, 
and the mountains of their native land. 
If desire leads their steps abroad, de. 
light once finding them, will lead them 
on. They are in the midst of nature, 
and impressions are showered upon 
their hearts, which deepen their de- 
sires, continually recurring upon them 
with finer and more ethereal enjoy. 
ment. It is because a man has ima 
gination of his own, that, when tlie 
objects of imagination are presented 
to him, he knows and rejoices in them. 
The processes of nature are both sud- 
den and slow. Objects are presented 
for the first time to the mind, andate 
received with impassioned transport, 
which never passes away ; or theya- 
waken a gentle pleasure, and still, with 
the renewed impression, the 
grows more vivid, till at last it infuses 
a vital delight through the whole frame 
of the soul. But in either case, the 
principle of nature’s operation is the 
same ; it is the natural action of the 
object on the mind, and which takes 
effect, because the mind has faculties 
that answer to the object. Suchis:the 
natural love of poetry. Upon some 
minds it comes with rapture, from the 
first work of true poetry that is opened 
to them ; on others it gradually grows, 
as they are led on with increasing de- 
light through successive years. But 
in none of these processes do welt 
cognize the artificial skill of human 
instruction. Means there may be of 
engendering a false seeming of the 
love, and of producing .an imitative 
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jst» But this is the growth of the 
genuine native love, which may be 
gild-and erring to be sure, though, as 
weconceive, no more to be set right 
than produced by men 2p 
it-for the only kind of cure lies in 
all instruction, in every association 
that teaches self-suspicion, self-govern- 
ment, and sobriety of mind—in short, 
inall mental discipline. 

We may, in farther prosecution of 
this view of the subject, remark, that 
instruction in poetry must be in- 
tended either to impart a taste for 
poetry, or to correct it. Now, as to 

ving, implanting, diffusing, a taste 
gr s~such a taste is a feeling, 
an affection of the imagination, and of 
the passions ; an application of natural 
sensibility to its peculiar object. Know- 
ledge and skill may be imparted by 
instruction ; but emotion, enjoyment, 
fervour, seem by their very nature, ex~ 
duded from its province. The love 
of poetry, in truth, belongs to sensibi- 
lity, not to intellect. The only legi- 
timate object then, we might say, the 
only intelligible object of instruction 
in poetry, is to rectify the taste. How 
then is this to be done? In the first 
ew it supposes a taste to be recti- 
fied,—it presumes a love of poetry,— 
and a very considerable acquaintance 
with its productions. It not only sup- 
poses a love, but that such love has 
grown up into too wild luxuriance. 
To correct all this will be important, 
only in as far as poetry itselfis an ob- 
ject of importance to the mind. Now 
poetry may have an undue and dan- 
gerous importance, by taking too much 
of a practical hold on the sensibilities ; 
by entering into, exciting, and dis- 
turbing, the feelings that belong to real 
life. This is a danger, that does, be- 
yond all doubt, attend poetry, with 
young and susceptible minds. Most 
surely it is not to be guarded against 
by instruction in poetry,—by any de- 
velopement of canons of criticism,—by 
leading the over-excited mind to blend 
more of its power, and its more subtle 
faculties with an object already too 
dear,—not surely by heightening the 
cline and importance of poetry, —by 

the reason itself to its study, 
and setting the chief aay of life to 
Minister to the play of fancy, and 
the cravings of distempered sensibility. 
Much rather is it to be done, by closing 
the volumes altogether, and recalling 
the distempered mind to the discipline 
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of severer studies,—tosimpler,heal thier 
Ese and to the service of real 

e. 

But may have importance to 
the peri a, i ioe seer rh of that 
mind, and the external circumstancés 
of its condition, permit the study of 
the arts of imagination lawfully to be 
made an important pursuit. T'o such 
a mind it is evident, that a just regu- 
lation of taste does become important ; 
because so much of its powers is 
given to the pursuit, that no less is 
therein implied, than a just regulation 
of the intellectual faculties. By what 
means then, is a youthful or more ad- 
vancing mind, to which the just study 
of poetry, and the just regulation of 
the action of so many powers, is an 
object of real importance,—by what 
means is such a mind to get the 
benefit of such regulation? By in- 
struction in try, as a part of 
systematic education? Rather by 
universal instruction. As far as the 
mind itself is to be formed and govern~ 
ed,—by ail those serious and dignified 
studies which call the higher faculties 
into strenuous and ardent exertions ; 
and as far as poetry itself is concerned, 
by setting before it the highest models, 
and leaving them to work their own 
effect. The study of poetry will itself 
receive the influence of such general 
high intellectual instruction. For the 
light which is in the mind, will fall 
upon all its works. It will itself turn 
thought, intelligence, knowledge, upon 
that which is to itself an important and 
cherished pursuit. In every mind, 
the love of poetry, in whatever degree 
it exist, is of the nature of feeling and 
passion. It is of the things therefore, 
which belong, we might almost say, 
to the privacy of the mind; to the 
things which it keeps to itself, and 
into which another cannot penetrate. 
To intrude upon it,—to interrogate 
it,—to lay it out in public examina- 
tion,—is not to rectify but to destroy 
it. Itis lowering the dignity of the 
mind, and weakening its self-depend- 
ence, to bring the inquisition of instruc- 
tion into such parts of it. “ The 1aind 
that is ardent in these pursuits, must in 
youth be wrong by enthusiasm,—it 
can only get right by the self-correction 
of its maturer years. oe 

It sufficiently appears, then, that 
the principle Psy which all public in- 
struction in poetry is founded, is in 
nature false ; and the lectures which, 
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even in the most authoritative acade- 
mical forms are given on this subject, 
would be inefficient if not injurious,— 
were it not that at universities, a 
course of reading and study is pursued, 
almost exclusively, of those grand books 
with which what is called philosophi- 
cal criticism is conversant ; and that 
there the enlightened youth is drinking 
for himself at those living fountains 
from which his teacher either has or 
pretends to have drawn his inspiration. 
But in such a school as that of which 
we are now speaking, this only possible 
ground of argument is from the be- 
ginning removed. For what is the 
audience that will attend the poetical 
lectures of such an Institution? Ra- 
ther let us ask on what footing does 
poetry stand to them ? What can it be 
more to them than a pleasure, or in 
what other light important? And do 
they choose to go to a place of public 
instruction, to be set right, to be lec- 
tured on their pleasures? To those 
who in the midst of serious and useful 
avocations, can find leisure and inclina- 
tion to turn to the works of eloquent 
writers, for relaxation of their own 
strained faculties, for refreshment and 
restoration to their overtoiled minds,— 
such works must be a precious delight, 
a spring of gushing waters. In these, 
a simple pure pleasure is granted, and 
preserved to them by the truth of their 
minds, and the openness of their 
affections. What pu can be served 
by turning this genial love of literature 
into a curious, intricate, and doubtful 
study—or why seek todisturb it by list- 
ening to imperfect and perplexing dis- 
quisitions, penned by lecturers who can 
know nothing of the secrets of the 
heart,or understanding of those to whom 
their speculations are addressed ? Such 
minds, naturally open to the interest 
of poetry, feel its highest, purest, and 
dearest feelings set in motion by its 
works,—feelings great and undefined, 
for which they neither know, nor seek 
“ ., It is little likely, that 
public lecturers will give expression 
to such feelings, unless it happen—as 
it has happéned—that he be himself 
a true poet, like Coleridge or Campbell. 
It is probable, that he will be able to 
give much fuller expression to feelings 
of lower rank, and thoughts of lesser 
moment,—that he will make these 


predominant in the mind, and willy. 
ther lower than exalt the pact 
sentiments. It is surely unneo ; 
to say any thing of the evil done to 
ingenuous minds, by being trained: 
talk, and hear talk of all aide ae 
and idle conversation, about objects and 
thoughts and feelings, once so dear to 
them perhaps in the sacred privacy of 
their own closed hearts, but: whi 
come at last to be’ valued by them 
merely as affording means of he dis. 
play of talent or the gratification of 
vanity. 

But there is one general view of the 
study of poetry which perhaps. might 
serve instead of all arguments upon 
this subject. The love of poetry, itis 
true, is one of the simplest delights of 
the mind ; but the study of its princi. 

les is one of the most abstruse and 

ighest speculations. It is one of the 
most complicated and difficult parts of 
metaphysics. An exposition of these 
—— never has been given—per- 

aps never will be. But every mind 
that, with intellectual power, pursues 
poetry as an important study, does 
make, according to its faculty, meta. 
physical discoveries in these principles, 
and so far finds light. In poetry,—im- 
agination, reason, and passion, are all 
blended together in the same act of the 
mind, and to understand the princi- 
ples of poetry is to have analyzed, in 
its most subtle products, this joint 
operation. It is an undertaking to 
baffle the ablest metaphysician ; and is 
it to be made the subject of lectures:to 
youthful students and to popular as- 
semblies? The true character of the 
real study has assigned the charaeter 
of the false shows of that study. In 
the schools, and in the hands of pro- 
fessed critics, the commentaries. on 
poetry, and the expositions of the 
rules and principles of the art have 
been intelligible, for there was serious 
purpose of instruction ; but, to be 80, 
they have relinquished every thing es 
sential to poetry—have confined them- 
selves to the plainest matters of under- 
standing which the works of poets 
would afford; and from Trapp 
Blair, have offered notorious examples 
of uninteresting treatises on most I~ 
teresting subjects.* But where the 
nature of the plan and occasion have 
afforded such license to the instructor 





* An 


we do not remember to have seen any notice whatever in the Reviews. We 


exception is to be found in Mr Copplestone, of whose strangely rent : 


have 


an Article on them very soon from an able pen. 
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he has made it an object 

“please, and no object to instruct. 
The public teacher has been convert- 
‘into an orator—a declaimer. From 
deep passions which poetry 

the power and splen- 

ur of imagination with which it is 
itis open to a man of any ta~ 

lent in this kind to captivate an au- 
dience; and, without impeachment of 
their understanding, to raise in them 
gousual and undue interest, but with 
no result as instruction in poetry. If 
their views be imperfect, and their 
feelings erroneous or confused, will 
they be made just and true by the 
subjection of the mind, for a time, to 
the influence of eloquent declamation? 
By having been held in the midst of 
the contagious emotions of a thronged 
assembly, listening with excited feel- 
ing to a mixture of reasoning and pas- 
sion? Surely a just taste would have 
been more advanced by contemplating 
in its single self, and in undisturbed 
solitude, the work which was the sub- 
ject of the lecture, than in such a si- 
tuation fragments of that work, inter- 
mingled with what can only be itself 
considered a work of art, and that of a 
very inferior kind—a piece of criti- 
cism. ‘To this, then, it comes at last, 
that there is neither instruction nor 
pleasure of any value conferred on an 
audience by a lecturer, as far as poetry 
is concerned—but that a work of art 
of his own, namely a disquisition or 
a oration, or, it may be, a batch of 
aney piping from the oven of a 
fancy, is delivered to a number 

of persons who may be all the while 
imagining themselves absolute and 
downright students of poetry and phi- 


y- t 

e cannot conclude without once 
more insisting on the injurious effect 
which all kind of literary criticism 
must have on the mind, unless that 
mind receives it with caution, and im- 
bibes what may be congenial with its 
own feelings, instead of slavishly form- 


ing its faith on dogmas. Every view 
isa false one which is not a view fitted 
tothe mind that entertains it. The 
impression which a natural mind takes 
of a book, is an impression of pains, 
and pleasures, and sympathies, and is 
no reasoned opinion. It is like the 
inpression that remains from travers- 
ing some new and beautiful region of 
external nature ; and the delight which 
struck upon the sense recurs with the 


pictured remembrance of what. was. 
seen, What remains in the mind of 
halarenbiid ihe, ual af coaet an 

while the was. 
in operation,—or while age of 
history rose up before it in august 
cession,—or while it accompanied the 
perilous adventures of the traveller,—or 
penetrated the still seclusion of him 
who rendered no other service to men 
than to live on their earth in virtue,— 
all that remains from such contempla« 
tion will recur with renewal of the 
same feelings, in its own vividness, and 
by its own power, unbidden, when mo- 
tion of life plays inthe mind. But 
in all this there is nothing of opinion— 
of elaborate intelligence. It is mere 
natural remembrance—a fainter living 
over again of that which has been more 
vividly lived before. But to turn sen- 
sation into opinion—to convert ree 
membrance into criticism, is either the 
work of a mind much advanced in 
thought, or it is a forced and unnatu- 
ral process, Then the mind, instead 
of simply surrendering itself toits own 
impressions in reading, reads with a 
purpose. Instead of recollecting b 
pleasure, it recollects by an pee. Te 
opinion; instead of a strong native 
sense growing up in it by the force of 
nature, there is engendered a factitious. 
conception of things which leads to no 
thing. 

If the minds of men were to think 
and feel more freely for themselves on 
all subjects of their country’s litera- 
ture, it would come to fill their hearts 
with a far deeper and more empassion- 
ed love. The voice of the present 
times would be to them sacred as that 
of the days of old, and they would ac- 
knowledge in it a similar power over 
the presumption of modern criticism. 
To rail, or to scoff at the divine pro- 
ductions of ‘mortal men, would then 
seem to them to have in it something 
of the wickedness and madness of infi- 
delity ; to be indifferent or callous to 
beauty and to grandeur, would be a 
shame and a degradation. There 
would be a are we a ea ya 

ratitude in the mind of the e to- 
Hs all who frainaptalieed xe no-= 
blest qualities of that mind in works 
of literature; and literature would 
then come to have a deeper and wider 
influence on human life. How strong 
might be this love of literature, may 
be illustrated by the attachment of a 
people in simple unaltering life to their 
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Tt #8 to the shep- 

of his being, 

blended with, and ennobling all his af- 

ons. Now, is it not possible, 

t, when farther refinement has 


Kiva 9m in 


t the works of genius in more 
various shapes before the apprehension 
of men, that a similar character and 
influence might still remain to them ? 
If history is now in books instead of 
tradition, must it therefore be - 
ted from the native feelings of the 
teader, from his personal interest, from 
the relation that he feels in his own 

to the society of which he is a 
portion? Ifthe voice of the muse is 
committed to written characters, has it 
therefore acquired a different relation 
to the human mind? Has it become 
so severed from human life that/it has 
ho longer any profound interest to the 
fan himself, that it must become 
merely the play-thing of idle imagina- 
tion, and nothing, or less than no- 
thing, to the man himself looking 
around him over all the shews of the 
world that overshadows him? It need 
not be so—it will not be so with them 
who give nature fair play, and consider 
the works of genius in all their forms, 
as at once symbols of the soul’s immor- 
tality, and guardians of the conscious- 
ness of that immortality in every mind 
that can intensely feel their beauty 
and their grandeur. 

‘To general readers the literature of 
their country ought to be what we 
may imagine it to have been to an in- 
habitant of Athens to walk among the 
edifices ani statues of his city of Mi- 
nerva. Or, what it is to an inhabitant 
of Switzerland to traverse his moun- 
tains and mountain-vales? The de- 
light of the native lies in the origi- 
nal impression remaining upon the 
soul and entire. But that reflex 
act of the mind which brings upon 
this original and great impression, in- 
tellectual inquisition, dissolves the 

wer of nature ; and that which was 
sublimity and beauty becomes a cri- 
tical question. Imagination and sym- 
pathy are the faculties, by which we are 
moved with delight from the great 
works of art. To cherish these facu!- 
ties ennobles our nature, and in some 
degree preserves us from the contract- 
ing an oO ak effects of the ordinary 
business of B- ; ah that nag 
is maintain ving just to 
the faculties, and not by faking their 


workings matter of disquisition. It 





has sometimes been said ‘al 
canons of art have been that the 
its decline. No doubt the best enone 
of art were those which were known. 
the greatest masters, and which wer 
produced to their own ‘minds by their 
own experience of art. But such a 
nions were their own possession Pe 
were not promulgated in literature. 
This it is that belongs to the decline 
of arts,—that which was done and felt 
is then talked of—the experi of 
greater times is at last guthciet Sas 
words by a feebler generation—the te. 
sult is collected, and the art final} 

exists only in its canons, That which 
was active in the life of creative ge. 
nius, is transferred to the d 

of bee speculative literature. 

Ow, It is easy to apprehend, ‘that 
what really tdked? Bede = maa cases 
is a decay in that energy of 
which originally and properly 
to art. That energy of intelligence, 
which subsists only in passion must 
decay with it; but an intelli 
clear, though cold and tranquil, te. 
mains, and that comes in place of the 
great creative power of art. It 
not be difficult to shew, that, in certain 
states of society, in great refinement, 
there is an aversion to strong emotion ; 
that the energies of passion are found 
uk ; and that mens’ minds glad. 
y seek a refuge from passion in the 
mere intelligence of passion. The 
true and simple sympathy, with great 
power of any kind, demands a corres- 

sates power of life which the weak 
ing oes not bear in himself, and, 
as all effort beyond the strength of na- 
ture is painful, he shrinks from such 
sympathy with a mortifying sense of 
his own imbecility. But those great 
powers of our nature which we ought 
to possess and do not, we can still 
ter ourselves with discovering in our 
own bosoms, when we have only to 
trace over their lines in ourselves with 
the finger of intelligence. If we can 
study even the outline of the passion 
in ourselves, we have good evidence 
that we are not bereft of those'noble 
roperties of our nature, and in'the 
indolence of excessive refinement, can 
still have the satisfaction of knowing 
ourselves kindred to the great natures 
of a greater time—an illusion not 
lightly to be rejected. There is strong 
temptation, therefore, to an age of re 
finement to seek, in all kinds, passion 
in the disquisition of passions, But it 
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ie seen, that the very tempta- 


an argument that injury will 


arise from yielding to it. ‘The disqui- 
sition which is substituted for passion, 
andthe intelligence which takes the 
place of power, serve in their turn 
still more to withdraw the mind from 
itsnatural strength. To those who in 
the simplicity of life possess natural 
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affections merely, without. exercised 
intelligence, the acts of intellect are 
difficult and painful. But to those in 
whom intellect is cultivated, its action 
is so very easy and prompt, so compen- 
dious and comprehensive, that it seems 
to them a great gain to possess ih it a 
substitute for the slow and labouring 
movements of affection and passion. 





RECOLLECTIONS. 


No I.—The Cameronians. 


For the Cameronians, those reliques 
of the stern enthusiastic Covenanters— 
those resolute maintainers of the un- 
blemished purity and rights of the 
reformed church—those dwellers on 
the misty mountain tops—I entertain 
the greatest respect and reverence. It 
was my lot to pass the early part of my 
life in the neighbourhood of their hill 
of worship—often in the company of 
their leading men, and most admired 
professors—and at all times in the so- 
dety of a portion of their number. 
Though the son of a man they abhor- 
ted as a sinful complier with estab- 
lishments which they denounced as 

ying the dignity of religion, they 


“did not demand, as the price of their 


friendship, that I should either curse 
theiron hand of patronage, or bewail the 
sinfulness of that state into which the 
Scottish Kirk had fallen in those days 
oftime-serving compliance. They had 
hovered for many years about the 
mountainous regions of the parish of 
Kirkmahoe in Dumfries-shire ; and as 
okey an to confide in the kindness 
of their less rigid brethrep, they com- 
nenced descending, step by step, from 
a large hill to a less, till they finally 
swarmed on a small sterile mount, with 
a broomy glen at its foot, beside a little 
village, which one of their number 
named “ Graceless Quarrelwood.” This 
settlement was chosen with some skill, 
and, in the period of the persecution, 
might have done honour to the mili- 
tary tactics of John Balfour of Burley. 
Quarrelwood is a long straggling vil- 
lage, built in open hostility to regular 
lines, or the graceful curves of ima- 
ginary beauty. The cottages which 
compose it are scattered as if some 
wizard had dropt them down by ran- 
dom ; and through tlie whole a stream- 
Tet winds, and a kind of road infinitely 
“more crooked than the stream. This 
Vou. VI. 


lane is fringed chiefly by old plum- 
trees, and seeks its way to the east- 
ern extremity of the village, with 
a difficulty which a stranger will soon 
be sensible of, should he be so hardy 
as endeavour to thread this Cameronian 
labyrinth. There is also a wide wil- 
derness of gardens, hemmed in by 
strong walls of rough free-stone. It 
is a very defensible position ; and, in 
case of retreat, the deep channels of 
two scanty streams present direct open- 
ings to the upland holds; and t 

are covered ways—for the brooks con- 
trive to maintain as many stately trees 
and flourishing bushes on their steep 
and impassable banks, as would do 
honour to mightier streams. Nor is 
this a fantastic view of their choice, 
for I have heard many of the Came- 
ronians declare, they believed the day 
would come when they might have to 
vindicate their cause with cold steele 
To this rural encampment sever] 
hundreds resorted weekly to hear their 
pastor’s instructions; and at their 
great midsummer Festival of the Sacra- 
ment, several thousands usually as- 
sembled, many of them from distant 
parts, even from Fife and Banff. All 
around were objects to cherish their 
ancient spirit, and remind them of 
other days. The seat of their bitter 
persecutor, General Dalzell, was with- 
in two short miles—the grave of the 
cruel Laird of Lagg was visible from 
their mount; and in the church-yard 
of Dumfries, in the moors of Iron- 
gray, and the moorlands of Nithsdale, 
were buried, under broad and inscrib- 
ed stones, some of the most renowned 
of the martyrs. With two of their 
preachers I had the pleasure of being 
acquainted ; and I have also heard se- 
veral of the western professors preach 
during the continuance of the sacra- 
mental holidays. Of = ad professors 
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I shail endeavour to render some ac- 
count. I still remember, with reve- 
rence, the thin long snowy hair and 
bald shining crown, and primitive look 
of the patriarchal Farely ; and it is im- 
ible I should ever forget the fami- 
and fervent eloquence: of that de- 
. ? old pastor. Towards the close 
of his life, which was unusually long, 
he was accused of cheering his decay- 
ing spirits with other beverage than 
what cold brooks afforded. Of this in- 
firmity I have heard some of the stern- 
est of his flock speak with unlooked- 
for gentleness ; and I believe none of 
his fellow preachers chose to rebuke 
him for this indulgence, from a just 
dread of his powers for keen dry sar- 
casm. He was a great favourite with 
the Cameronian ladies, old and young, 
and his reputation with them was not 
at all diminished, by the renown he 
acquired by his ability in inflicting the 
discipline of his sect on fair trespas- 
sers. An exhibition of this kind at- 
tracted much notice—and the prudent 
divine had the pleasure of seeing the 
usual beauty of the softer part of his 
flock augmented by the fair adherents 
of a laxer kirk. I once, and but once, 
only saw him employed in this thank- 
less and ungentle task; and I shall 
never forget it. I see yet the vener- 
able man rise in his place, the sun 
beaming on his smooth bald head, and 
the scanty locks of white hair which I 
lamented to see every year made thin- 
ner, hanging loosely on his neck ; even 
his dark-gray coat, with its huge hair 
buttons, must make a part of the pic- 
ture. Before him s the miserable 
transgressor—she was in the bloom of 
youth, the only daughter of a respect- 
able farmer, and her fall had broken 
the heart of her mother—as she arose 
she trembled much, and looked im- 
moveably on the ground. The soft 
voice of the pastor made her start like 
the hiss of a serpent; she gave one 
wild look upward, and lifting a large 
blue mantle with both hands, dropped 
it over her head and body like a 
shroud. I saw many an eye wet, and 
mine did not remain quite dry. An 
old childless man, with an aspect of 
cast-iron, said audibly, “ tear the cloak 
from the harlot,” and passed several 
rows of the hearers to remove it. The 
face of the preacher, which was not 


, without moisture, lowered down at 


once, and a look of bitter scorn and 
Joathing arrested the intruder, as if he 


had received a bullet. “J, 


he in a voice of thrilling « 4 


looks with each other. And the old 
iron faced zealot said in a bitter tone 
to a groupe of neighbouri girls 


“ Aye! aye! ye may look pleased 


Conscience! ye’ll find him oceasion 
for kindness.—Oh Sandie Peden ! this 
is a sad sliding away.” Alluding to 
the rebuke which that famous profes. 
sor gave to the young girl in Gallo. 


way. 

Of John Curtis, the regular pastor 
of the flock that frequented Quarrel. 
wood, I do not remember so much as 
I do of Mr Farely. He was aman un- 
affectedly pious, rather than eloquent, 
and was deservedly and warmly be. 
loved. He adorned his discourses with 
that melodious tone which some call 
the Cameronian drawl, and which the 
pious Cowper complained of in the 
Conventicles. Each sentence has a 
kind of starting note ; and I can dis. 
cover remains of this old puritanical 
fashion in the eloquence of Wilber. 
force and also Lord Milton. It would 
require some constraint in a pious 


stranger to listen, without an inward * 


smile at least, to this continually re 
curring chorus. With a gifted preacher 
it is less ungraceful, for he contrives 
to make it tell in better time than an 
ordinary man—still it might be spared; 
but a very sensible divine told me, he 
dared as soon renounce predestination 
as part with the “‘ twang ;” it was as 
dear to his flock as the memory of 
Richard Cameron. John Curtis, for 
he abominated the prelatical designa- 
tion of ‘* Master,” was not an unfte- 

uent, or unwelcome guest at my fa 
ther’s house.—His coming was a Visi- 
tation, for it came over our mirth asa 
cloud. He invariably was invited on 
week days; Sunday was a day that 
had higher duties ; his coming wasthe 
signal for seven children, I was one of 
them, to cease their play and pranks, 
and mix trembling with their mirth. 
We became as quiet as a brood of 
chickens over which the hawk is ho 
vering. Even the nuts or raisins which 
filled the pockets of this primitive per- 
son, and which he divided among us 
with many a clap on the head and be- 
nediction, failed to inspire confidence. 
The last time I saw him was os 
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auuy knoll, at the end of his dwel- 
ing one of the “‘ Pious Rem- 
Int: flags which had been captured 
by Dalzell. It had remained 
unheeded many years among the Ge- 
neral’s descendants ; found its way, I 
know not how, into the hands of an inn- 
keoper, and under this ancient and ho- 
nowable banner mine host was found 
retailing spirits to the wondering rustics 
at the shooting for the Dumfries silver 
It was instantly purchased, and 
Fes in the hands of the pastor, by 
it was annually submitted to an 
siring, and the examination of the 
chosen, as I have described. The 
preacher who succeeded John Curtis, 
was Mr James Thomson ; he was re- 
makable for a rapid delivery, I can- 
not say of very elegant sentences—and 
the “ tone” seemed a serious impedi- 
meut in his way. I heard him preach 
the introductory, or, as the Camero- 
niais more properly call it, the “* Ac- 
tion Sermon” to a sacrament, and I 
endured him for four weary hours. 
He was singularly mysterious and con- 
troversial. He was, however, a fa- 
vourite with the flock, and might have 
been esteemed, at his death, worthy of 
ranking with some of the renowned 
leaders of the covenant. But by deep 
meditation it was his destiny to dis- 
cover, that Scripture warranted belief 
in a place of lesser punishment than 
hell; and though he backed it by 
quotations, it came on his flock with 
aclap and a cry wich the charge of 
General Dalzell’s dragoons would have 
failed to excite. They looked on it as 
asupplemental purgatory—or as one of 
the Vameronians said, ‘‘ it was setting 
upachamber for wantonness in the 
pit,” or “drawing,” said another, “ a 
stake and ryse dyke through the ever- 
lasting lake.” Death stept in and ar- 
rested the preacher's discoveries, and 
closed the clamour of his flock. 

The chief revolution in the affairs 
of the Cameronians of Dumfries-shire 
was affected at the death of John Cur- 
tis. ‘They had been driven by perse- 
cution to preach on the mountains, 
and though persecution had ceased, on 
the mountains they remained. Now, 


“it was certainly a beautiful and impres- 
‘sive sight to see a congregation wor- 


ing God on a mountain side or a 


‘wild glen ; to see the upright pulpit- 


tows of bared, and white, and bald 
heads decently ranged around—and 
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men and active men drawn up in a re- 
gular confusion—the whole listeni 
to the eloquence of my old fri 
Farely. This, with a clear day and a 
bright sun, must make an impression 
of ipeation on the most obtuse intel- 
lect. But as the mason said of the 
wise men who sung, ‘‘ Snow is beau- 
tiful in its season,” ‘* My certes,” said 
he, ‘‘ it was easy for him, with his 
lasses and his wine, to sing so, had he 
been a poor freestone mason, he would 
have sung another sang.” For the 
weather seemed sometimes to inherit 
the rancour of the bloody Claverhouse, 
or the renowned chieftain of Lagg, to 
this persecuted race; and, instead of 
June giving one of her brightest and 
balmiest days for the Sacrament, I have 
witnessed the heavy rain come down 
sans intermission for four stricken 
hours, as if ambitious to measure its 
mercies by the length of the ‘‘ Action 
Sermon.” By some this circumstance 
was hailed as a divine acknowledge- 
ment of their presence and influence ; 
and after some very dry weather I have 
heard Mr Farley turn a timely thun- 
der shower to good account, by apos- 
trophizing the Deity for his kindness 
to ** this dry barren land.” On ano- 
ther occasion—the morning was se- 
rene during the introductory discourse, 
and just as my friend Farley began to 
administer the sacrament, a huge black 
cloud sailed from the westward, and 
hung heavy and ominous over the con- 
gregation. Ere the ladies could raise 
their plaids, it descended perpendicu- 
lar plump down, and the huge drops 
splashed off the bald crown of the 
preacher, in a manner that Kemble 
would have envied in acting King 
Lear. A Cameronian with an ume 
brella, at that time an unusual thing 
in the country, arose and stretch- 
ed it over the Professor’s head, re- 
gardless of himself. At this visible 
interposition between him and_hea- 
ven, the preacher was wroth, and said 
audibly, ‘‘ Take the Pope’s cap off 
me,” and his conduct was highly ap- 
plauded. 

To such a con tion, after the 
decease of John Curtis, my friend of 
the umbrella made a proposition to 
have achapel erected. And I question 
much if a proposal to go to mass would 
have excited a stronger commotion— 
particularly among those whom the 
measure meant to protect—the old and 
infirm. He of the umbrella offered 
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to subscribe largely himself, and pro- 
mote the subscription among others, 
hinting that many of the members of 
the kirk favoured the cause, and would 
be glad of an opportunity to display it. 
The motion was well timed too, name- 
ly, at the close of one of those four- 
hours benedictions from a thunder 
cloud, which had urged its way through 
the broad bonnets and thick plaids of 
the most obstinate believers. I cannot 
enumerate to you all the bitter and 
brief exclamations of dismay and in- 
dignation which this proposal excited. 
The decided wrath of one old moorland 
dame I shall long remember, “ Foul 
fall ye,” said she, starting up and hurl- 
ing her heavy clasped black print 
Bible at the proposer’s head, “ foul 
fall ye, ye deserve to be brained with 
the word ye hae abused ;” and had 
he of the umbrella not caught this 
religious missile, as the Curtal fryar’s 
dogs caught the outlaw’s arrows, name- 
ly, as it flew, he might have been num- 
bered with the martyrs. ‘“ Shall we,” 
said she, “‘ who were hounded like 
deer to the mountains, there to wor- 
ship God in fear of evil men, shall we, 
whom he marvellously protected there, 
doubt his providence, and descend to 
keep yer coupled timber—yer covered 
eushions—and yer canopied, fringed, 
and painted prelatical pulpits—and yer 
walls of hewn stane—far frae me—fit 
‘places are they, not for the word, but 
for ye ken what ;”—and so she sat 
down. The more sensible part reflect- 
ing, however, that the showers of 
spring were cold—that the winds of 
autumn were not always gentle—and 
that winter indulged them with va- 
rious and dubious blessings, under the 
semblance of snows and sleets, and 
sudden thaws, resolved, that the erec- 
tion.of a house of worship was a justi- 
fiable measure ; and a house was ac- 
cordingly built. But the eloquent 
dame of the moorlands introduced a 
salvo, by which the sacrament was di- 
rected to be administered in the open 
air, and so it still continues. Many 
of the opulent and sympathizing mem- 
bers of the established kirk contributed 
largely to the expense, after warm and 
‘ineffectual remonstrances from the a- 
forenamed lady. 
The religious festival of the sacra- 
ment is commenced after due private 
reparation by prayers of unwonted 
length, and the lotiely broomy hollow 
where it is held exhibits on Sabbath 
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toa stra | 
morn toa stranger a grand 
spectacle. Grant’ toe toleme 
The last time I was present at:this 
meeting I was invited to breakfast at 
the house of a respectable and 
ly converted member of the ‘* Broken 
Remnant,” 2@ warm-hearted weaver 
a man of rare conversation—ready wit, 
and cutting dry sareasm. He wagaleo 
as much celebrated for his poetry a 
the unrivalled productions of his eon 
His birds-eye, his barley-pickle, hig 
lowland plaiden, and fine linen, were 
the theme of praise among the you 
maids in danger of being mnteuloleenel 
to their praise I add mine. J haye 
roved his hospitality, and proved the 
bours of his loom. I sat down toan 
ample breakfast with this Cameronian 
worthy—his wife lively always, and 
once handsome—his two sons inherit. 
ing their father’s powers even to over- 
flowing, and a solemn browed Came. 
ronian from the borders of the moor. 
lands. This family auxiliary under. 
took to pronounce a blessing on our 
good cheer; a serious trial of my 
patience and appetite. I endured 
his sermon for many minutes ; it was 
in its nature controversial. He touch- 
ed on the adventure at Drumclog, and 
addressed Providence in strong and 
familar terms anent the disaster at 
Bothwell Brig. I looked piteous but 
resigned, and the goodwife poured 
forth the tea. But then there-came 
headings and hangings, and finings and 
confinings, and sad travels and sore tor- 
tures. ‘Lhe goodwife placed a plate of 
smoking and savoury cake before him, 
but he was not to be tempted ; she 
threw a passing curse or two on pa 
tronage, still he was distant from our 
day half a century at least: I looked 
with an imploring gye, and my enter- 
tainer closed his, but I could see by 
the sarcastic curl at the corners of his 
mouth that he was inwardly enjoying 
my misery. Once I stretched my hand, 
for I had half a mind, like the renown- 


ed and impatient goodman of Drum- 
breg, on a time of similar trial, to 
seize my cup with a cry of “ ye have 
done brawly man,” and cut shortall 


explanation by falling to. 1 endure 
ed it.to an end however, and am €X- 
cellent breakfast, which would haveex- 
tracted praise from Sir WilliamCur- 
tis, the potent king of good cheer, ena- 
bled me to endure the inflictionofs 
“ return thanks,” eminently curious 
and controversial. We then 
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‘and playhouse frequenters. 


Mon;—secondly, I was desirous to par- 


forth to the preaching—the pastor hed 
sready commenced ; it might be half 
nine 0’ I was struck with 
magnitude and repose of the con- 
gregation. Besides the sodded seats 
which held the oldest and most re- 
ble members, the broom then, I 

Tsk, in full bloom, with all its per- 
fame about it, was bent down for many 
acres to form rural seats to Cameronian 
dames, and dames indeed of all per- 
suasions. ‘There were many dressed 
in the latest fashion; the old sim- 

le mode of dress however prevail- 
ed. Though all shewed deep symp- 
toms of devotion, and many of awe, 
the young women by no means confin- 
ed their eyes, and many had bright ones, 
to the contemplation of the preacher. 
This festival always attracts an immense 
multitude, and though the Cameronians 
are the only communicants, all sects 
and denominations of Presbyterians 
crowd to the place and occupy the va- 
cant ground. I saw many of the Ca- 
meronians with whom I had a personal 
acquaintance, and a silent squeeze of 
the hand, or an acknowledgment, an 
austere one, of the eye was all the re- 
cognition to be obtained. The list of 
offences and sects excluded from com- 
munication is extensive and curious— 
they call it “‘ debarring”—Socinians, 
Arminians, Unitarians, Episcopalians, 
false teachers, promiscuous dancers, 
I cannot 
inflict the whole of this tremendous ca- 
talogue upon you. One prudent and 
warning exclusion I cannot omit to 
mention, namely, that of all wives who 
disobey their husbands. 

In the green hedge-row lane, lead- 
ing to the tent of the preacher, various 
stalls were established by persons who 
thought—as godliness was great gain, 
great gain was godliness. Here re- 
freshments of all kinds, particularly 
liquid consolation, abounded, and one 
tent, rivalling in dimensions the ta- 
bernacle of the preacher, looked pre- 
sumptuously down from the very crest 
of the hill on its more devout neigh- 
bour below. Here the owner of a 
neighbouring public house had esta- 
‘lished himself, and into this canvass 
Mansion in a moment of weakness I was 
‘empted toenter. I had sundry rea- 
‘sons.for this piece of backsliding ;— 
first, I had become wearied with the 
‘Unexampled length and tediousness of 
the before mentioned four hours ser- 
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take of either Ram-Jam, Mid-Row, or 
Pinkie, three denominations of ale, 
for which the landlord was become 
deservedly famous, and in the brew- 
ing of which, weak nerves, as well as 
a good head, had been doubtless con- 
sulted ;—and, thirdly and lastly, a 
dark-eyed damsel from the mountains 
wished for my private opinion anent 
the sinfulness of dancing, and to in- 
struct me in a near road over the hills 
to her father’s house, which stood in 
a remote glen on the stream of Ae. 
While deeply employed in taking a 
chart of this desart path, I could not 
avoid remarking with what particular 
gravity all were drinking, and many 
getting drunk. Consolation had been 

ured forth in no stinted tide, for a 
uge wall of empty vessels flanked the 
entrance. The proprietor of this house 
of call for the thirsty, was a ruddy 
carroty-headed rustic, who had con- 
trived to draw down his cheeks for 
the occasion in a manner unusually 
solemn. He sat apart busied, or ap- 
parently busied, with that chief of all 
sage books, the Young Man’s Best 
Companion; while his daughter, as 
active a girl as ever chalked a score to 
a thirsty man, managed the business. 
But his mind had wandered into a 
long and studious calculation of the 
probable profit of his fermentations, 
and the Book, which was only put 
there as a decoy to the godly, was ne- 
glected. I contrived to withdraw it 
unperceived from before him, and for 
this feat I was rewarded by a grim 
smile from a broad bonneted son of 
Cameron, and a snuff from a Tuphorn 
with a silver lid. On returning to 
the meeting, the stars were beginning 
to glimmer amongst the thin mist of 
the summer evening, and I could see 
groupes, already at some distance, of 
the spectators retf%fing home. Far 
differently demeaned themselves the 
pious remnant. They crowded round 
their preacher’s tent after the repose 
of a brief intermission, and I left 
them enjoying a mysterious lecture 
on Permission, Predestination, Free 
Grace, The Elect, and Effectual,Cal- 
ling. 

Poin now, and I say it with sor- 
row, far removed from the society of 
those exemplary and pious people ; and 
I heard, I confess, with something of 
an old Cameronian, spirit and regret, 

that a proposition has been made to 
remove the meeting House into the 
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74 
neighbouring town of Dumfries. Of 
my old favourites, few I understand 
survive, and year after year lessens the 
number of those devout men who re- 
gularly passed my Father’s window 
on the Sabbath morn. Mr Farley has 
long since been numbered with the 
blessed—and Jean Robson, a very sin- 
gular and devout character, has also 
rested from her labour of instructing 
the youth of the Cameronians. She 
taught the writer of this imperfect 
account to read—the Bible, and the 
famed Prophecies of Alexander Peden. 
She tore the leaf from the Bible which 
said, “‘ James, by the Grace of God, 
Defender of the Faith,” and denoun- 
ced the name of Sunday as Popish, or 
what was worse, Prelatical, and cau- 
sed us all to call it the Sabbath. She 
died 83 years old. She used to flog her 
scholars, and exclaim,— Thou art an 
evil one—a worker of iniquity”—while 
the tawse and tongue kept time and 
told sharply. 

The Cameronians make few con- 
verts—few people are fond of inflic- 
ting on themselves willingly the pen- 
ance of controversial prayers, and in- 
terminable sermons. There is a fal- 
ling off in the amount of the Flock. 
My friend, the weaver, became a con- 
vert from conviction. Another of the 
converts joined the cause in the de- 
cline of life, not without suspicion of 
discontent, because his gifts had been 
overlooked by the minister of the pa- 
rish kirk, in a recent nomination of 
elders. He was fond of argument, 
and seemed not unwilling to admit the 
potent auxiliaries of sword and gun 
on behalf of the cause. On one occa- 
sion, he grew wroth with the ready 
wit of a neighbouring peasant, on the 
great litigated point of patronage— 
and seizing the readiest weapon of his 
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rent termination of an epi 
tippling blacksmith, whi aaa 
buted to Burns, who then resided 
within sight—at Elisland. 
On the last day, 

When sober man to judgment rise, 

Go druken dog, lie still incog, 
And dinna stir if ye be wise. 

The honest Covenanter, after three 
days and three nights meditation, 
brought forth his expostulation with 
the mighty bard of Caledonia. It 
commences thus— 


Robert Burns ye were nae wise 
To gie to Rodds sic an advice. 


It has lost all its attraction since 
the voice of its author is mute, for who 
can repeat it as he did—the pith 
preliminary remarks on the great poet's 
morals—the short Cameronian cough-+ 
the melodious trail of the tongue— 
and the frequent intrusion of explana. 
tory notes, which the uninspired could 
not always distinguish from the poem 
itself, all these things are departed 
and passed away, and the verses sleep 
as quietly as the dust of the poet. Two 
other occasional converts scarcely de- 
serve notice—one of them was saved 
from thorough conviction by the well- 
timed exaltation to a neighbouring 
prencentership, and the other has re- 
turned to his seat in the kirk, since 
the dark-eyed daughter of an adjacent 
Cameronian gave her hand, and it was 
a white one, to one of the chosen who 
was laird of an acre of peatm 
I have not heard of any other damsel 
of the covenant having caused him to 
relapse. 





NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN LONDON. 


No VII. 


Circumstances have lately occurred 
which tempt us to say a few words 
more on the present brightening pros- 
pects of the Acted Drama in this coun- 
try. At the time of writing our last 
Article, we could merely discern the 
distant opening of those prospects ; 
but at present we have little hesitation 
in saying, that what we then antici- 
pated only asa bare probability, is now 


near at hand. In fact large theatres 
for the performance of the regular 
drama have had their day in thi 

try, and are on the point of 

tirely exploded. We have not 

nor is it necessary, to parti 
circumstances which have brought 


about ; with the results alone is the: 


public concerned: but so it 
are we as to the nature of those Te 


CNow, 
wrath—a hazel hoop, for he wag»: 
cooper—exclaimed, ‘ Revi : 
tire—else I'll make your head saft 
with this rung.” On another time, 
he became exasperated at the irreye. 
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that, if it were not that the mé- 
ee prophet has fallen a good 
deal into disrepute of late years, in 
uence of certain lamentable 

that it has experienced in the 

great world of politics;—we should 
to stake the value of our pre- 

tensions to this faculty in the little 
world of theatricals, on the following 
iction ; viz. that, in less than two 
years from this time, the whole thea- 
ical arrangements of the English me- 
lis will have assumed nearly the 
game aspect as to number, character, 
fc. as those of Paris. But, in order 
that our prediction may not be subject 
tothe usual charge of vagueness, we 
will descend to particulars. We anti- 
cipate, then, that at the time of which 
we speak, the King’s Theatre will re- 
main, as heretofore, appropriated to 
the Italian opera, perhaps without bal- 
lets, on the plan of the Salle Luvois. 
Drury-Lane Theatre will be contract- 
ed to a moderate size, and the little 
theatre in the Haymarket re-built as 
asecond to it, for the performance of 
what is (vaguely enough) called the 
legitimate drama exclusively, viz. tra- 
gedy, ni and farce. These two 
theatres will then exactly correspond 
with the Theatre Francois, and the 
second Theatre Francois (late the 
Odeon). Covent Garden Theatre, if it 
should not be remodelled to form a 
third with the above two, will retain 
its present form, and be converted in- 
toan establishment on a similar plan 
to that of the Académie Royale de Mu- 
sique, for the encouragement of a grand 
national opera and ballet. But of the 
fulfilment of this part of our predic- 
tion we are less confident, and less 
anxious than of the rest ; for the Eng- 
lish are neither a singing nor a danc- 
ing people ; nor do we wish them to 
become so. To match the delightful 
Feydeau we already have Mr Arnold’s 
aye little theatre in the Strand ;— 
t Dibdin at the Surrey has been 
making near approaches to the fun, 
frolic, burlesque, and parody of the 
Variétés and Vaudeville ; and the little 
Sans. Pareil Theatre in the Strand has 
fallen into new hands, and from the 
list of its performers, &c. we judge 
that it means to tread in the same 
path...The theatre in Well-close 
Square is also being remodelled under 
the direction of Mr Rae; and this, 
with the Cobourg Theatre on the other 
side the water, will form establish- 
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ments on the footing of the Porte S¢ 
Martin, and the Gaieté and Ambigu. 
And lastly, Astley’s, with some modi- 
fications, will probably remain the 
English Franconi’s ; and it cannot do 
better. Supposing all these arrange- 
ments to be completed, and we have 
little doubt that they shortly will be 
so, we shall then have no more theatres 
than Paris has, with a metropolis 
more than twice as —_ 

But there is one other grand point 
in which the English theatres must be 
assimilated to the French, before they 
can hope or deserve to enjoy the attrac- 
tion and prosperity of their foreign ri- 
vals, viz. the moderate prices of admis 
sion to them. Upon what pretence 
can the English managers demand 
higher admission than the French ? 
The French theatres are in every re 
spect as commodious as our’s; the 
first-rate actors are in every depart- 
ment equal to the English; and the 
second and third-rate infinitely su- 
perior—their costumes and decorations 
are faultless ; they are inferior to us in 
no one particular, but that of scenery ; 
and they fall short of the English in 
that, only because here it has been 
carried to an extravagant and useless 
pitch of expense and refinement—a 
circumstance, too, which has arisen 
merely from a secret consciousness 
that such enormous theatres were fit 
for nothing but the exhibition of pa- 
— pictures. On the _— 
stage the scenery is quite perfect 
enough for all ahs porpesen of the dra- 
ma. Indeed, for our own parts, we 
have no doubt whatever that the ab- 
sence of that pictury-looking glare and 
freshness which distinguishes. the 
scenery at our theatres is a certain and 
positive advantage. And what are the 

rices of admission at the French 
theatres? ‘They must surely be for- 
gotten, or not generally known here— 
otherwise our own extravagant ones 
would never be tolerated. We will 
state, as near as we can remember, the 
prices of admission to the pit of the 
principal theatres in Paris. About 
two years ago, when Catalani had the 
management of the Italian Opera, she 
raised the price of the pit to about 
half-a-crown—and there was a kind of 
O. P. row in consequence! At. the 
Académie Royale de Musique, which 
is conducted on a much more splendid 
and expensive scale, and where the 
accommodations for the audience are 
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ior to those of our Italian 
admission is about three 
and sixpence. At the Francois, where 
Talma, Georges, Duchénois, Mars, 

Fleury, &c. perform, it is about two 

shillings. At the Vuriétés, and the 
Vaudeville, where they have Potier, 

Brunet, Joly, and Gavandan—four of 

the most exquisite comic actors in Eu- 

rope, and where they usually perform 

three or four little pieces, breathing 

the very spirit of gayety, wit, and 

light-heartedness—the admission is 

about fourteen pence. But in Italy 

the prices of admission are still more 

moderate, while every thing else is 

nearly on a par with England. At the 

Scala at Milan—the very first theatre 

in Europe, with the exception, per- 

haps, of the new one at Naples—you 

sit or lye at the most luxurious ease, 

on couches with stuffed cushions and 

reclining backs, and hear the first-rate 

Italian singers, and see the very finest 

ballet in the world (much finer than 

the boasted one of the rue Richelieu), 

for less than eighteen pence ; and at 

-the King’s Theatre in the same city 
you see the best actors perform a co- 

medy of Goldoni’s, and a farce, for 

half that sum! What do the English 

managers,—or—which is more to the 

what do the English public, 

say to this? On this point, too, we 

confidently anticipate, that, if the spi- 

rit of the one party does not bring a- 

bout a change, the policy of the other 

soon will. 

But these pleasant anticipations are 
making us forget Mr Elliston, and the 
furtherance that he is giving to them 
by the manner in which he has begun 
toconduct Drury-Lane ‘'heatre. We 
thought what all the daily critics’ 
cant about “ public enthusiasm,” and 
his own about the “ classical drama,” 
would come to. The combined result 
of them is as follows :—On the 20th of 
October we walked leisurely, into the 
house at seven o'clock, and had an op- 

ity of choosing our seat in any 
part of it, to see the first representa- 
tion of a new piece which been 
studiously announced as the produc- 
tion of Mr Tobin; and it turned out 
to be a stupid and stupifying mixture 
of cant and common-piace, that could 
not have been brought forward with 
any chance of success at the lowest 
Theatre in the metropolis. The an- 
nouncement of the piece as Mr ‘Tobins’ 
‘must have been nothing less than a 
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paltry trick; and - 
y 3 and we care i 
whose authority we are Res i 
when we state our belief, that lig 
if os it, was written by him, He 
may have left the sketch of an 

and amused himself by writing the 
songs for it; but the dial e of the 
Fisherman’s Hut could dot hats come 
from the terse and tasty pen of the aus 
thor of the Honey Moon. The 
circumstances (for it was circumstan. 
ces, not nature, that made Mr Tobin 
a poet) which enabled him to write 
the one, made it impossible for him-to 
write the other. 

We are spared the trouble of enter. 
ing into a detailed criticism on the 
Fisherman’s Hut, as the bills announce 
that it has been withdrawn “ in com. 
pliance with the wishes of the public.” 
The impudent charlutanerie of this 
statement can only be surpassed by 
that of the one which followed the first 
representation of the piece. Nearly 
the whole of the last act was inaudible, 
from the tumult of disapprobation by 
which the public expressed their 
*‘ wishes” then; and, in answer to 
them, Mr Elliston, the next morning, 
announced that the piece had been 
completely successful, and should be 
repeated “‘ every evening till further 
notice!” In fact, the managers of 
theatres now-a-days attend to no opin- 
ion, and understand no criticism, but 
that which is written on empty benches: 
That there is no gainsaying, and n) 
tampering with ; and it works won- 
ders upon them accordingly. It is 
even more disgusting to us to point out 
these things than to observe them ; but 
as it is evident that Mr Elliston has 
contrived to find favour in the eyes of 
those who ought to notice them, we 
must be content to take the odium cf 
doing so—but we must, at the same 
time, claim the credit of it. The drama 
will never prosper while they are tole- 
rated, because it can never deserve td 
prosper while they are necessary. 

Covent-garden has presented us 
with another fairy tale, called Arthur 
and Emmeline ; but we shall spare the 
reader any very particular account ¢f 
it ;—not only because it is written by 
Dryden, and therefore well known,— 
but because it is very dull, thoughit 
were written by twenty Dryden 
The only part.of this revival whieh is 
worth notice, i8 Miss Foote’s perform- 
ance, or rather appearance, in Emme- 
line. Her face, person, voice, 
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carriage might, for any thing we can 
to the contrary, have been those 
of. a true porno oy ae 
mistress of the chivalrous and prince. 
:—but we can hard] yom 
her for loving the Arthur of Covent- 
Theatre, after she gained her 
sight. Indeed this character was giv- 
ento Mr C. Kemble ; but he has with- 
in these few days withdrawn himself 
from the theatre, in consequence of 
some misunderstanding with the pro- 
prietors.—To us the only pleasing pas- 
sage in this masque is the prattle of 
Emmeline to her own image in the 
This is very pretty and natu- 
ral; but, to make up for it, the mana- 
gers have retained one or two of those 
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refined vulgarities—those decent in- 
decencies, of which Dryden was so 
fond—but which nobody likes now-a- 
days, but the managers’ themselves,— 
except some few of the persons who 
frequent the upper galleries ; and they 
don’t enddetel has and could not 
hear them if they did. We cannot 
help thinking, too, that Purcell’s mu- 
sic to this piece, as well as the gor- 
geous scenery, partakes of the general 
character of dullness.’ Indeed, the 
whole theatre, on the night we saw the 
piece, wore a rather gloomy aspect— 
which perhaps arose from the gas 
lights not being in a very good hu- 
mour. ‘ 





REMARKS ON DR CHALMERS NEW WORK. 


In our last Number we gave a short 
account, accompanied with extracts, of 
Dr Chalmers’ new work on the Chris- 
tianand Civic Economy of Large Towns. 
The celebrity of the author, and the 
importance of his subject, of perhaps 
justify a more extended analysis than 
we have yet had an opportunity of at- 
tempting ; and we shall therefore de- 
vote a few pages of our miscellany to 
that purpose. 

This number of the reverend au- 
thor’s new work, forms but the first 
chapter of a larger publication, which 
he meditates, and which is in the 
first instance to appear apc 
The present number is only introduc- 
tory, and perhaps we ought to have 
waited for the complete developement 
of the author’s plans in his successive 
publications, before giving any opinion 
of their merits. But if we mistake 
not, the opinion of Dr Chalmers on 
one of the most interesting topics 
which will be embraced by his larger 
work—we mean the moral and reli- 
gious melioration of the lower orders, 
and the practicability, under an im- 
proved system, of dispensing with 
parochial assessments for the support 
of the poor, are not new to the world ; 
and the pamphlet now before us, so far 


as it unfolds the means, or points to 
the accomplishment of this great re- 
formation, may fairly be considered in 
connexion with the anonymous, but 
not unavowed speculations of the 
same reverend author, which appeared 


some time ago in a celebrated literary 
journal. * 

It appears then to be the opinion of 
this eminent person, that by an im- 
provement in what he has denominat- 
ed the Christian and civic economy of 
large towns; by the assimilation of 
pen various en to the moral and 
religious condition of country parishes ; 
by the relief of the parochial 
from the enormous pressure of 
duties with which they have of late 
reas been overwhelmed ; by the esta- 

lishment of a ial agency, crea~ 
ted and controlled by the minister 
alone ; by extinguishing the mischie- 
vous influence of the general sessions 
in large cities, which has zed the 
benevolent energy of al local opera- 
tions ; by a return, in one word, in all 
populous and crowded districts, to the 
original simplicity of the presbyterian 
model, which still survives in some re« 
mote parishes, and sustains the worth, 
the dignity, and the independence of 
the population, such a mighty reform 
might be accomplished in the habits 
and feelings of the labouring classes, as 
would animate them to unremitting 
and unconquerable industry—inspire 
them with horror for a state of depend- 
ence on public charity—restrict the 
evils of pauperism within the narrow- 
est possible limits of inevitable calami- 
ty ; and, by bringing every application 
which might be made for relief within 
the scope of voluntary charity, rescue 
the people of Scotland from the cor- 
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and degradation inseparable 
an established system of poor 
Such was the author’s confi- 
in his plan, that he suggested 
an immediate enactment, by which 
the. parochial assessments establish- 
ed: in large towns, should be ap- 
jated exclusively to the relief 
mass of pauperism already ex- 
isting, leaving every new case to be 
provided for by voluntary contribution 
alone ; the assessments, as the demands 
upon them should be reduced or ex- 
tinguished by the death of the claim- 
ants, not to be discontinued, but to be 
ied to the erection of new parishes, 
and the foundation of schools—to the 
multiplication of the sources of moral 
and religious instruction now scan- 
dalously deficient in the great 
Cities; to a se lg ort, 
throughout the most o recesses 
of society, of that benign moral influ- 
ence, upon the power of which the 
reverend author mainly relies, for the 
success of his great experiment. 

Dr Chalmers, without professing 
himself a convert to the doctrines of 
Malthus, u which ignorance has 
Letniiotied v0 cast so much odium, 
has substantially adopted his prin- 
ciples, and arrived in effect at his con- 
Tie utter inadequacy of 
charitable institutions, however muni- 
ficent, to ret the mass of pauper- 
ism, which they either find or create ; 
the indefinite expansion, and ultimate 
triumph of the evil over their purest 
pd pete gr the im- 
possibili rotecting the appropri- 
ated fund from the po of faces. 
ture, without the instrumentality of 
the most prying and intolerable des- 

3 and the consequent tempta- 

ted to the increase of the 

y, without limit, and without 

pe 5 of relief, have been fully admit- 
by him, and have led him to con- 
clude, that legal establishments for the 
Salas oe of the poor, — their 
t metamorphosis of the spirit 

of charity itself into, the suedhlasry of 
; their tendency to harden 
of the donors, and extin- 
the gratitude of the receivers ; 
ar that moral refinement which is 
bly diffused over all classes of 
by the free and cordial inter- 
the offices of benevolence, 

in truth no power to realise even 
primary object, but, after ex- 
all their resources, leave the 
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field for the exercise of volun 

rity extended rather than cn how 
and darkened by the shadow ef Ce 
contiguous corruption. Mr Malthus 
has not in substance said more of those 
melancholy monuments of abortive 
legislation ; and it will be seen immea 
diately, that as he and the reverend 
author before us concur in their view 
of the causes, as well asin their 

ral description of the character of the 
disease, so they do not essentially 
differ in their opinion of the only prac. 
ticable remedy. 

The remedy proposed by Malthus, 
and suggested, indeed, by common 
sense, is moral restraint, including 
under this general description every 
arrangement or institution calcula 
to exalt the character and feelings of 
the lower orders, and to impart to 
them a provident, industrious, and in. 
dependent spirit. There is no strike 
ingor profound discovery hereindeed— 
nothing to dazzle the imagination, or 
interest the pride of literary ambition; 
there is nothing more than the impare 
tial developement of the ordi 
maxims of morality, by enforcing the 
stern alternative which nature holds 
out in the shape of moral restraint, or 
of suffering and shame, and the clear 
exposition of the important principle, 
that the same contempt of prudence 
which involves individuals in mony 
will, in the issue, cover socie 
wretchedness, and sap the foundations 
of empire. But the true dignity of 
moral science consists in the universal 
truth of its principles, and the genu- 
ine triumphs of the great masters of 
wisdom have been realised, not in dae 
ring eccentricities of speculation, which 
only betray an undisciplined fancy and 
crazed intellect, but by carrying ac- 
knowledged principles to their remote 
and sublime conclusions, and by sub- 
ordinating the common reason and 


universal feelings of the species to the 


great ends of social happiness. It is 
easy indeed to say in general, that 
moral restraint is the only cure for 
any pane and its attendant miseries ; 

ut it required a mind of more than 
ordinary powers to ing home this 
doctrine to the understandings and the 
hearts of enlightened men, and to ren- 


der it something more than an insipid 
truism, repeated without emotion, 
and admitted without any purpose of 
political reform. ‘This could be done 
only by tracing to the neglect of it the 
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- totters; by demonstrating 
_pesistless and interminable ac- 
cumulation, so long as this’ fatal 


ich the irit of evil is incor- 
a ; by. tracing the practicable 
combinations of skill and experience, 
through which the progress of the 
malady may be gradually but surely 
; by elevating, inghort, the 
ofa islte and ae 
ity of a great political truth, 
eo mn the ny and almost 
hopeless aspirations after an improve- 
ment which seemed to elude every 
grasp, to the precision and energy of 
a practical system. 
Mr Malthus had the undoubted 
merit of leading the way in specu- 
lation ; but Dr Chalmers, if we mis- 


vindicate in his writings, and to at- 
tempt to reduce to practice, what we 
consider as the leading principle of the 
whole theory of population and of 
ism. It is his opinion, that the 
moral restraint which Malthus en- 
joins, may be best created and invi- 
gorated by the agency of the ministers 
of religion zealously exerting them- 
selves among their flocks ; frequently 
communicating with them by offices 
of kindness and'beneficence ; descend- 
ing to personal intercourse and fami- 
liarity even with the lowest and most 
depraved of them; and exercising a 
gentle but unremitting inspection over 
ir conduct, which, after feelings of 
friendship and good-will have once 
been excited, cannot fail to have a 
powerful influence over the whole cast 
and temperament of their minds, 
There is in Scotland a mighty moral 
mechanism already’ established in the 
constitution of her church; in. the 
habits, character, and functions.of its 

ministers ; in the temper and disposi 
tion of the people, which has hither- 
to, throughout the larger portion of the 
land, saved us from the disorders 
that have overtaken the sister king- 
dom. The first object of Dr Chalmers 
therefore been to attempt the re- 
storation of his own parish, situated in 
the most populous city of Scotland, to 
Copeniey and simplicity of the ancient 
3; and he has, ona occasion, 


assigned the reasons which lead him to 
expect so many beneficial results from 
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such a e, and the cir- 
mare Toes ae ae ae eccle- 
siastical sperm = of a Scottish couns 
parish so powerful an instrument 
i anuiag tha decent pride and ins 
dependent spirit of the les: 
The commission to the minister and 
oe apr pene prmen por 
parish, of the power o ing’ 
distributing the funds for relief of 
poor, the limitation of these funds in 
the ordinary ‘case, to the collections 
made a at the church doors; 
the character of a voluntary contribu 
tion, which is carefully stamped even 
upon the extraordinary donations madé 
by the heritors in seasons of general 
distress ; the feeling which is thus dif» 
fused among the poor, that for the 
assistance granted them they are not 
indebted to any right which they can 
vindicate, but to that benevolence 
which others are pleased to exercise ; 
the consequent uncertainty of any pros 
vision for their wants; the powerful 
stimulus thus given to their indus+ 
try ; the deeper shame attached to an 
application for that aid which is con- 
sidered as a matter of favour only, not 


of legal claim—all concur in animating 
the peasantry of Scotland to the hard+ 
we ww — fortune, wey des 
scending to the tion of paupers 
ism. Add to all this, the narrow’ lis 
mits and scanty tion of many 
country parishes; the general aequaint+ 


ance and intimacy which subsist among 
the inhabitants ; the deep reluctance 
which is felt at the exposure of misfor+ 
tune, before those to whom the pau» 
aa has not only been long: known, 
ut with whom has long been ace 
eustomed to live upon terms’ of equa» 
lity ; the dreadful humiliation of' re» 
eciving aid from a fund which is not 
formed of the exclusive contributions 
of the rich, but into which the 
per’s own neighbours and friends ha 
so coer their mite; the — 
and degrading enquiries into the con 
dition of the applicant, which the 
system of economy, in the manage 
ment of a fund so limited, must im+ 
periously demand—and compare these, 
and many other obvious circumstances 
which we have not leisure at t 
to detail, with the seductive 
ty attainable in our — — under 
nt per j 
inganial cation of all interests and 
claims produced by the interference of 
general sessions ; and, above all, with 
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the fatal prevalence of legal assess- 
ments, ee digi ~ aber of 
the e dignity of aright, and 

vo its final dochiideawet; through 
resistance and litigation, the pride of 
a victory ; and you can have no diffi- 
oulty in discovering what has kept 
most of our country parishes aloof 
in . their original purity, and what 
that fatal combination of circumstan- 
ces is, which is fast approximating 
the population of the cities to the cor- 
ruption and misery of the English 


system. 

: It is true that the country parishes 
have advantages peculiar to themselves, 
which can never be communicated to 
great and especially to manufacturing 
towns ; and we conceive that it is the 
greatest error committed by Dr Chal- 
mers, that he has not duly considered 
the amount and value of these pecu- 
liarities, and that in the sanguine spi- 
rit natural to a great reformer, he has 
imagined it possible to transfer the 

uiet innocence of the country to the 

ered and guilty combinations of a 
large city. Much of the purity and 
simplicity of character, and of the 
moral dignity and independence, which 
he:so justly and ardently admires, and 
to. which he has with great truth as- 
cribed the feet pera progress of 
uperism among the peasantry of 
Scotland, must be accounted for solely 
upon those principles, and with refer- 
ence to that cast and description. of 
feeling which can be created and sus- 
tained only in the comparative se- 
clusion of a country parish, amid the 
nt of its severe but animating 
the reserve and retirement 
of its scattered population. Transport 
such a body of people into the dismal 
alleys of a crowded city ; give them, in 
ra their solitary and reflective ha- 
its, the discipline of a. vast and 
boisome manufactory ; substitute for 
their rustic toils the circle of its inces- 
sant and paralyzing labour ; let them 
mingle in free and various communi- 
cation with each other, and thus im- 
part to the elements of contamination, 
which will certainly be found in every 
large assemblage, the power and the 
facility of affecting the whole mass ; 
above all, let, them exchange for the 
humble regularity of their oc- 
ann -by which industry is never 
ei starved or pampered into pro- 
fligacy, the sudden vicissitudes and 
fatal revolutions of commercial. and 


found, we are afraid, that’ al 

you may have the same individijals! 
you have no longer the ‘same’ mas 
terials to work upon ; and that’ the 
moral mechanism, which, under 
pier auspices, proved omnipotent’ ig 
the support of virtue, will, in this al 
tered state, have lost much of ‘the 
energy of its operation. 

By what process are you, ina 
city, to break down that barrier which; 
by separating the friends and acquaint. 
ances of an individual from his ‘paros 
chial connexion, extinguishes the natus 
ralpride upon which Dr Chalmers reliég 
so much, and subdues the deep re 
luctance of the pauper to a disgraceful 
act, by enabling him to perform it uns 
der the eye of those to whose censure 
or gwen he is wholly indiffe. 
rent? He may, indeed, if the planof 
the reverend author shall be realized, 
act under the inspection of the minis. 
ter, or some one of his parochial 
agents ; but can this dim and distant 
regard, cast upon him from an higher 
sphere, approach in intense influence 
to the concentrated scorn, or the still 
more galling compassion of his equals? 
But in what manner are you to put 
town and country parishes upon an 
equality in point of moral habitudes, 
or give fair scope for an equal trial of 
the provincial system in the heart of 
large cities? How are you to destroy 


the conducting power inherent ina: 


dense population, by which vice is so 
rapidly disseminated ; to arrest that 
degradation of mind inseparable from 
the cheerless servitude of the body; to 
animate to the vivacity of rustic ocet- 
pation the care-worn tenant of an un- 
wholesome manufactory ; to rouse from 
the lethargy of dissipation the help- 
less being upon whom the grosser 
leasures of sense have been obtruded 
by his exclusion from all higher and 
better excitement ? How, above all 
things, are you to provide against these 
rapid transitions from comparative 
opulence to the depths of roe 
which appear to be bound up with 
very existence of an extended com- 
merce, and which, by the violent 
agitation of the most powerful of na- 
tural feelings ; by the sad and sudden 


scenes of domestic misery, reiterated 
till they have almost lost their power 
of exciting emotion ; by the reckless 
and gambling spirit which they fi 
veur, and t, 


Cov, 
manufacturing labour, and it will jg ° 
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finally create, have proved 
> wot o human virtue and 


iness than the pride of commer- 
a islation has ever deigned to un- 
derstand, or dared to acknowledge ? 
We allude to these matters not to di 
qedit the benevolent views of Dr 
Chalmers, but merely to remind him, 
that important as are the particulars 
embraced by his plan of approximating 
town and country parishes, there are 
others not less essential in which this 
approximation must fail, and the 
wealth of cities pant in vain af- 
ter the simple and virtuous economy 
which has disappeared with their un- 
natural expansion. 
But the Principle of the reverend au- 
thor at least is sound—for who can 
ion the wisdom of imparting in- 
creased moral activity to the ministers 
of religion, and of opening up to them 
the recesses of indolence and vice, 
which, under an erroneous system, 
have been shut against their pious 
exertions? We concur entirely with Dr 
Chalmers, in thinking that the Chris- 
tian religion, not merely by the force of 
itsdirect precepts, but by its elevating 
influence upon human character, af- 
fords the surest antidote against the 
prevalence of pauperism, and the long 
train of vice and misery by which it is 
attended ; and that the same sublime 
— which, while it inculcates in- 
ulgence to the frailties of others, 
prescribes the most scrupulous self- 
restraint among its followers, provides 
at once for the abridgement of the 
claims made upon public benevolence, 
and the enlargement of that bounty 
by which inevitable calamity is to be 
relieved. It cannot be the spirit of 
that religion which broke the chains 
of domestic slavery over the wide ex- 


_ tent of a converted world, to encourage 


that crouching habit, which is at once 
the cause and the consequence of poor 
laws, and which subjects the mind of 
the labouring classes to all the corrup- 
tion of real slavery, with this addi- 
tional degradation, that their state is 
the result of profligate choice, not of 
over-ruling necessity. The ascendancy 
of Christian principles over minds 
where their power is now unfelt, is 


the highest and noblest form in which 
that moral restraint can be diffused, to 
the redeeming energy of which philo- 
sophers have trusted for arresting the 

of society. The disciples of 
Malthus cannot refuse their approba~ 
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tion of the course pursued by Dr 
Chalmers—for he ‘§ to make 
the first grand experiment that has yet 
been attempted to verify their specu- 
lations, which, but for enthusiasm 
of this great preacher, might have long 
remained a dead letter in the reposi- 
tories of neglected wisdom. ‘The  dis-= 
ciples of Christianity cannot refuse 
their approbation—for it is the object 
of the author, by relaxing the springs 
of a complex machinery, under which 
the moral energy of his office was 
chained down in inaction, and by re- 
pelling from his order a monumental 
incumbrance of secular duties, im- 
perceptibly accumulating, and slowly 
exhausting their spiritual vigour—to 
restore them entire to the native dig- 
nity of their functions; and by the 
augmented power of their ministra- 
tions, not only to diffuse the blessings 
of religion where they are at this mo- 
ment unknown, but to render Chris- 
tianity the instrument of a great de- 
liverance from an evil, fearful in its 
actual magnitude, and yet more appal- 
ling as it is seen in the distance of fu- 
turity. The men of the world, who, 
without philosophy or religion, cannot 
remain insensible to the actual pres- 
sure, nor shut their eyes to the a 
proaching danger, must applaud the 
benevolent zeal, even if they should 
distrust the sanguine anticipations, of 
him who solicits only the unenvied 
privilege of labouring upon a field of 
neglected misery, from which feeble 
and fainting virtue would at once re- 
coil, and who dares to traverse those 
regions of human wretchedness and 
despair from which worldly policy 
dreads every moment a fierce and 
wasteful explosion. 

Every step made towards the accom- 
plishment of the author’s benevolent 
designs, is a clear and positive advan- 
tage to society. This is not a case 
where questionable principles are to 
be acted upon—where much good in 
possession is to be hazarded for uncer- 
tain improvement—where ial suc- 
cessiis real failure—and where there 
are no intermediate points, in the pro- 
gress of achievement, at which the 
mind can rest with the satisfaction 
that something has been gained. When 
one profligate character has been re- 
claimed by the assiduous ministrations 
which Dr Chalmers so beautifully en- 
forces in his pamphlet, and which in 
their unostentatious: privacy are yet so 
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much more powerful than the. public 
services to which the clergy have, by 
the system of large towns, been neces- 
sarily limited, something of great and 
unquestionable value has been effect- 
ed. Dr Chalmers has elsewhere re- 
marked, that the influence of the 
Christian religion may be shed over 
the whole of seciety, although but a 
small number of individuals may be 
truly embued with its spirit—for such 
is the influence of purer character, and 
a more elevated tone — » even 
over the profligacy with which it is 
pane that Xe gradually raises 
worthlessness itself to an approxima- 
tion of its own better standard. Every 
individual reclaimed becomes an in- 
strument in the reformation of others ; 
and the minister, acting upon the plan 
by Dr Chalmers, without 
supposing him to have any incredible 
success in the work of conversion to 
Christianity, may, by multiplying, even 
in a very limited ratio, the examples of 
industry, sobriety, and independence 
of spirit, which the persons with whom 
he is the most successful will certainly 
exhibit, create a very magnificent re- 
sult of moral and social improvement. 
What the reverend author demands, 
is the improvement of the Christian 
and civic economy of large towns, by 
— to the pious influence of 
clergyman a fixed and limited 
population, with every individual of 
which he can communicate, either di- 
rectly, or through the medium of an 
agency chosen and confided in by him- 
self—by restoring to the kirk sessions 
of towns the sole and uncontrolled 
ent of the voluntary fund 
contri _ for - oe nee of - 
poor—and by relieving the minister 
the secular y tor which have of late 
years been crowded upon him in un- 
exampled succession, and which have 
ived him of the leisure necessary 
to the adequate di of his spirit- 
ual functions. Upon this last point, 
which has long been a favourite one 
with the a eee he has a - 
hement werful pleading im the 
oo before us. 
the execution of his arran 
ments would increase the moral influ- 


ence of the clergy, and prove a blessing 
to the people of Scotland, it is impos- 


sible to doubt ; but that it would not be 


only oe emer attended with all 
e — consequences anticipated 
by the enthusiasm of the author, it is 


\ 


aesdeieena [Nov. 
impossible to disguise, He approaélies 
the subject with the natural: to 
the founder of a apo and seems 
to count upon the general dj 
sion and the perpetuation of that ar. 
dour which is perhaps confined to his 
own sanguine and benevolent bosom, 
His own accomplishments are of a.tare 
and, what is more to the present 
purpose, of a highly popular order ; 
and what may be rok» practicable to 
the attractive talent of Dr C 
may prove utterly impossible 

ious and useful medioarity’ witha on 

e must, in the nature of thing®, be 
surrounded, and by which he and his 
contemporaries must alike expect to 
be succeeded. The system of the 
reverend author is one of a simple and 
obvious structure, owing little to the 
ingenuity of invention, and claimin, 
every thing from the energy of pers 
formance. It is one which 
to recall the clergy of our large cities 
from the minute but useful toils.of ¢ 
secular nature, which have, in the 
gress of society, been superadded,to 
their spiritual functions, and of which 
the performance is exacted with the 
regularity, and yielded with the facili. 
ty of mere official routine, to the sub. 
limer offices of Christian zeal, which 
there is no external influence to.ene 
force, no reward but the approbation 
of conscience to encourage, and which, 
above all, are beset with difficulties 
such as can be conquered only 
something like apostolic energy 
devotion. Is it unreasonable to fear; 
that a project of this kind, cast above 
the level of the ordinary capacities of 
execution, may perish with the ardent 
spirit of the projector, and that its 
very essence may be found to be that 
unconquerable zeal, which the lapse of 
years, alas! must extinguish, and, 
which the system itself cannot sur 
vive ? Dr Chalmers has eloquently de 
manded the exemption of his order 
from that load of secular duties,.of 
which, no doubt, he has personally 
felt the intolerable pressure, and has 
urged the splendid contributions whi 
they might make to the literary and 
ghiless phical fame of the country, 
an inducement to the concession, 
sores in strong colours their intel- 
ectual degradation in another age 
should the reasonable boon be refused 
by the legislature. But among the 
clergy of the church of Scotland, 
ly respectable as they are, how 
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thi hich f 
ius be the roman aatbes 


to the whole number, go i 
reverend body is composed 
Ir e that the church could 
all‘one half the chairs in the universi- 
ties with phi hers, historians, or 
or that men of this high class, 
a they rise successively into distinc- 
tion, can be defrauded by baser com- 
ion of an asylum, which, by pre- 
siting at once excitement and leisure, 
combines the very elements described 
‘the author himself, as essential to 
e developement of the powers of ge- 
nius? But genius, in truth, loves to 
e with difficulties, and is invi- 
gorated by the contention. No one can 
question the genius of the reverend 
aithor himself, and high expectations 
ae justly entertained of his powers of 
future performance ; yet is he about 
rush, with pious benevolence, upon 
ascene of arduous and repulsive duty, 
before the Alpine prospects of which, 
ill but the energy of genius, and the 
firmness of Christian fortitude, would 
retire in dismay. Yet we have no 
doubt of his success, and that he will 
continue to unite the popularity of a 
great preacher, with the yet more 
popularity of an unwearied 
philanthropist. The sum of good 
which he is destined to accomplish 
must necessarily be great ; but whether 
he may be able to effect an immediate 
revolution in the system of poor laws, 
ind to lay a foundation for the ulti- 
mate disuse of compulsory assessments 
in the great city where his experiment 
is to be tried, extremely ques- 
tionable. Even‘if Dr Chalmers should 
personally succeed, can this be deemed 
m earnest of the future triumph of 
his plan, as a general measure, to be 
executed by ministers of every various 
ieee in the scale of accomplishment 
popularity ? Will it be possible to 
m ordinary man, or even to one of the 
deepest erudition and most exalted ta- 
lent, but undistinguished by those 
Popular which have made the 
tame of Chalmers be pronounced 
every where with enthusiastic ap- 
to collect together and assess an 
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admiring and crowded audience to the 
extent which this renowned preacher 
may be able at-all times to realize? It 
may be in Ais power to substitute the 
persuasions of the 1 for the en- 
actments of the law, without the dan- 
ger of serious defalcation, but it is not 
upon every one that nature has be- 
stowed this incommunicable power 
of wielding, at will, the passions of 
their fellow-creatures. We doubt, 
therefore, the practicability of execut- 
ing the plan of Dr Chalmers to the ex- 
tent which he meditates, and of deriv- 
ing from it the immediate political ad- 
vantages which he appears to contem- 
plate ; but it is only as to the extent 
of possible performance, not the sound- 
ness of the principle, that any question 
ean arise. The moral and religi- 
ous improvement of society, which 
forms the grand object of the rever- 
end author, affords the only prospect 
of mitigating the evils of pauperism 
with which the country is at present 
afflicted, and averting the yet more 
appalling calamities with which it is 
menaced for the future. The standard 
of speculative improvement may be 
fixed too high for the mediocrity of 
that active virtue by which it is to be 
realised ; but when the principle itself 
is sound, we can afford to fall short of 
the mark without incurring the ordi- 
nary hazards, or the yet more formi- 
dable disgrace of failure. The ardent 
pursuit of lofty aims will leave the ves- 
tiges of vigour and of virtue to dignify 
the course even which has closed in 
disappointment, and redeem the spirit 
of high endeavour from the reproach, 
that its energy has been poured forth 
in vain. The rude resistance of the 
world may, in the issue, be found too 
strong for the moral machinery which 
Dr Chines has put in motion, and 
his system may vanish with the spirit 
which gave it birth ; but no accident 
can have power over the fund of vir- 
tue and piety which it will create for 
the honour of the we generation, 
and the example of Christian benevo~ 
lence which it will transmit for the 
admiration of posterity. 





ON THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tur conclusion of the second Must- 
‘AL Festiva in this city, naturally 
to us some observations on 
the manner in which it was conducted, 


and the beneficial consequences witht 
which a ition of the Institution 
promises to be attended. 

The Scotch, in common with all 
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urpry omg from Va ear- 
period o ir history, pas- 
sionately fond of that mae of music 
which consists in the simple expression 
of natural feeling, and which aims at 
nd other object but the exciting of one 
emotion in the breast of those who 
hear it. This has long been observed ; 
and hence, the Scotch music has be- 
come, throughout the whole island, 
the usual expression to denote those 
simple and Ege “talings “en 
ring from the genuine feelings, an 
om adapted to the unsophisticated sen- 
timents of a rude and artless state of 
society. In the expression of such 
feelings, it is inferior to none that has 
ever existed ; and hence, her national 
airs, like the poetry of Burns, have 
spread far beyond their native sphere, 
and touch the human heart, in places 
the most remote, and among nations 
wholly unknown to the people among 
whom they originally arose. 

But though, in this simple and art- 
less style, the Scotch music has long 
and deservedly been celebrated, yet 
there is no disguising the fact, that 
till of late years there has been very 
little taste amongst us for those higher 
and more complicated efforts of art, 
which, in other countries, contribute 
so much to the delight and moral im- 

rovement of the inhabitants. Per- 

aps, from the universality of the taste 
for the simple and national airs of the 
country, and from the intensity of the 
feelings which they awaken, has arisen 
a dislike of foreign music, and a con- 
tempt for the complicated system on 
which it depends, which has contri- 
buted in a great measure to prevent 
the growth of that delightful art in 
this country. 

There can be no doubt, however, 
that such prejudices ure utterly un- 
founded. That we do not, in many 
instances, perceive the beauty of pieces 
of music, of which greater proficients 
in the art express the highest admira~ 
. tion, is quite certain. But we are by 
no means warranted in thence draw- 
ing the conclusion, that our taste is 
the only correct one, and that there is 
something artificial or unnatural in the 
music of other countries. With equal 
justice might we conclude, that no 
state of society is agreeable to the order 
of nature, but that Dan first springs 
up amongst men, or that no poetry is 
beautiful but that which is chat to 
the taste of the first ages of the world. 


On the Edinburgh Musical Festival. 





CNor. 
In fact, in all the fine arts, a reli 
for the higher and more i 
efforts of genius is, as Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds has remarked, an acquired taste 
and can be felt only by those who haye 
made the subject long a matter of 
study, or, from accidental causes, haye 
been insensibly led to an habitual. ob. 
servation of its excellencies. If we 
imagine, that the works of Raphael, or 
Handel, or Tasso, are fitted at once to 
please every capacity, and that no pre 
vious education, or discipline of the 
mind, is requisite to a perception of 
their excellencies, we have f; into 

an opinion which the universal 
rience of the world proves to be erro. 
neous. It is observed by the author 
last quoted, himself gifted beyond most 
other men with a sense of the 

and the beautiful in the arts of design, 
that at first he could perceive no beauty 
in the paintings of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, in the Vatican ; but that, by 
incessant study, their merits gradually 
opened before him, till at length he 
came to regard them as the utmost ef- 
forts of human genius. The same ob. 
servation has probably been made by 
every person who has had the good 
fortune to see these inestimable re. 
mains ; and it is equally applicable to 
all the other fine arts. Itis henee that 
the nts of Scotland with ut- 
ter difference on the teautifal hills 
of the Trosachs, clothed with the ut- 
most profusion of natural beauty ; and 
that the modern Greeks lived for cen- 
turies at the feet of the Athenian tem- 
ples, without perceiving that there was 
any thing remarkable either in their 
execution Or design. . 

But to none of the fine arts does 
the observation so forcibl apply, as to 
the artof Music. This bene * 
indeed, speaks a language which, in, 
at least, Fe felt by all mankind, and 
which possesses the power of moving 
the soul beyond what human genius, 
by any other means, is able to effect 
But from this very fact, of the uni 
versality, generally speaking, of a taste 
for some of its beauties, has arisen m 
this country, the circumstance which 
has contributed most to check its p1 
gress. ‘The generality of men, feeling 
intensely the charm of those simple 
airs to which they had been habituat- 
ed, and perceiving at first no beauty 
in the more complicated music of 
reign countries, have been uly 
led to imagine, that there 1s some 

5 , 
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attificial and incomprehensible in such 
doce hacen fay have ad- 

t 


, in consequence, with obstinate, 
thoagh very natural patriotism, to the 
music of their own country ; and, with- 
gut attempting to understand the high- 
ef efforts of the art, or to unravel the 
charms of foreign masters, have rested 
in the firm belief, that every thing 
from which they derived no pleasure, 
was in reality destitute of beauty, 
and that the only species of music 
truly worthy of admiration was, that 
which came home alike to the heart of 
the most uninstructed as the most cul- 
tivated part of the audience. 

Our artists and professional men, on 
the other hand, being led by the study 
and cultivation of their art, to a strong 
and ardent admiration of those higher 
branches of music in which its greatest 
powers are developed, and finding 
themselves surrounded by persons in- 
capable of appreciating what they felt 
to be delightful, have almost relin- 
quished the task of improving and 
new modelling the public taste; but 
associating entirely among themselves, 
and entertaining the utmost sovereign 
contempt for the taste of those around 
them, have created a lan e unin- 
telligible to the rest of mankind, and 
established a criterion of taste, deviat- 
ing perhaps as widely from the rules 
of genuine beauty. In this way has 
arrived, with reference to this object, 
a division of society into the musical 
and the unmusical ; the former com- 
prehending a few persons intimately 
acquainted with the rules, the techni- 
éal expressions, and the professors of 
the art; the latter, the whole remain- 
der of the people, whose natural taste 
has received no cultivation. Both 
sets entertain a sovereign contempt for 
the other ; the mustcantes regard the 
rest of society as utterly ignorant, and 
beneath all contempt in the estimation 
of art ; and they, in their turn, are re- 
garded as a trifling and despicable set 
of men, who, according to Adam Smith’s 
distinction, have degraded themselves 

devoting themselves to the arts 
which please, in place of those which 
serve, mankind. a 
_ This complete separation of the mu- 
sical set from the rest of society has 
had a most injurious effect on the pro- 
gress of art. ‘The artists, as they always 

when not coerced By the taste of a 
numerous and discerning public, have 
aimed at what is new, rather than what 

Vor. VI. 
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is beautiful ; and sought rather to dis- 
play their own mehr than to-develope 
the real beauties of their art. From 
these absurd and despicable efforts of 
artists have arisen, in this country, a 
complete misconception of the nature 
of foreign music ; and hence it is that 
the Italian music is thought to be 
characterized by those long shakes and 
forced exhibitions of vocal power, 
which never would be, for an instant, 
tolerated by the taste of the people on 
the other side of the Alps. 

Nor has the effect of this circum- 
stance been less injurious on the pub- 
lic taste than on the direction which 
the efforts of our artists have taken. 
Most men have relinquished all at- 
tempt even to understand an art, 
from the greater part of whose pro- 
ductions, and from the most admir- 
ed, they could derive no pleasure. 
From hence has arisen the singular 
fact, that in this country, excelling all 
others in the vigour of intellect, and 
the force of genius which it has re- 
cently developed, there is so little con- 
ception in the higher classes of society 
of the beauty of the Italian music, or 
so little attempt even to understand 
the latent beauties of an art, which 
addresses itself, more directly than any 
other, to the finest feelings of our na- 
ture, and in which, perhaps, the great 
est triumphs of human genius are to 
be found. We are not to impute this 
extraordinary fact to any want of na- 
tural taste among its inhabitants; for 
there is no country in which the in- 
digenous music is of a more touching 
or pathetic description. It is to be 
imputed to the want of opportunity 
which is here afforded of acquiring a 
taste for the higher branches of the 
art ; and to this deficiency the absence 
of sacred music from the religious ser- 
vice of the country has eminently con- 
tributed. 

If we attend to the music of all 
countries, we shall find that its prin- 
eipal object is to awaken one or other 
of these emotions; either the enthu- 
siasm of war, or the tenderness of love, 
or the ardour of devotion. The first of 
these objects is that which is princi- 
pally aimed at, in the earlier period of 
society ; but its influence n i 
declines as pacific habits become gene~ 
ral, and when the profession of arms is 
confined to a particular class of the 
people. At all times indeed it pos- 
sesses a greater * perhaps of mov- 

Q. 
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the soul,.than any other species of 
ae, and of this, its constant use 
to excite men to the greatest and most 
heroic deeds, affords ample evidence. 
But its influence is, from its nature, 
momentary and transient, nor can it 
even take that hold of the mind, or 
excite those permanent feelings of ad- 
miration which are awakened by mu- 
sic more adapted to our ordinary and 
domestic feelings. 

The influence of that species of mu- 
sic which is devoted to the expression 
of love, perhaps the most numerous 
and extensive of any, continues the 
same in all ages and countries, for the 
obvious reason, that the passion to 
which it relates, is the same in all 
periods of the world. The greater pro- 
portion of the native Scottish airs ac- 
cordingly are devoted to the expression 
of this passion, and of the domestic af- 
fections with which it is associated. 
The Irish music, in most instances the 
same as the Scotch, but which has 
lately been adorned and restored by 
the exquisite genius of Moore and Ste- 
venson, is of the same description, al- 
though it has been tinctured by the 
misfortunes in which the country has 
been involved, and breathes that air of 
melancholy which has so often been 
felt by its authors. 


** The warm lay of love on the light note 
of gladness, 

Has awakened thy fondest, thyloveliest thrill, 

But so oft hast thou echoed the wild notes 
of sadness, 

That, even in thy mirth, it will steal from 
thee still.’ 


But how delightful soever this 

cies of music may be, and admirably 
as it is calculated to awaken the most 
tender and delightful feelings of our na- 
ture, yet it is obvious that its cultivation 
can never extend, to any t degree, 
the knowledge of the higher branches 
of the art, or awaken that general ap- 
Scoot paigeer cheb, biplane 

its su ul progress mai ds. 
To the young, the gay, and the ardent, 
it is, of course, the most attractive of 
any; but they form but a small pro- 
portion of that large mass which com- 
poses ety rer'emagh and they are, 
, of all others, the persons least 

qualified to judge of the real merits of 
such music, because it is associated, in 
their minds, with so many interesting 
and individual recollections. Besides 
this, it is ebvious that genuine feeling, 

7 


in that branch of the art, can ‘he a 
pressed only by a single voice, or, at 
the utmost, by a very limited et 
of performers ; for the feeling to. which 
it relates is, by its nature, di to 
one object, and, conasgnepty, can only 
be expressed in such a way as may, 
for the moment, induce the belief of 
the reality of the sentiment in the per. 
formers. To whatever perfection, 
therefore, this species of music 

be brought, it is obvious that it is ne. 
cessarily limited to the production of 
effect by simple means, and never cay 
diffuse a taste for the complicated 
branches of the art, in which its great. 
est triumphs have been gained, and 
from the study of which alone a tho. 
rough knowledge of its beauties can be 
obtained. 

It is Ret.1crous Mustc alone which 
furnishes the fit subject for the exer. 
tion of art in all its branches, and aims 
at the expression of feelings in which 
all ranks and classes of men feel an e 
qual interest. That ‘ Music is the 
voice of love,” is indeed true, and it is 
equally certain, that it has every where 
arisen from an endeavour to 
that delightful feeling. But it is e 
qually true, that, to the great propors 
tion of mankind, this subject does not 

the interest which it does dura 
ing the visionary period of youth or 
beauty. The 7S seas of religi 
music, on the other hand, is 
felt, and, unlike all other feelings, ite 
interest increases as we advance in years, 
and become greatest when the incites 
ments of a temporary existence have des 
cayed. It is when the passions of youth 
have ceased, and the attractions of the 
world are no longer felt, that it comes 
to concentrate the delight which had 
formerly been dissipated by other ob- 
jects, as the traveller who has witness 
ed the freshness of the morning (= 
lours, and been dazzled by gk 
dour of the noontide blaze, 
when the shades of night have fallen, 
the same rays reflected from the celese 


tial bodies, and fixes a steady eye on, 


that mellowed light, where the gaudy 
colours of the day have yielded to the 
softening influence of heaven. “ts 

In sacred music, moreover, there is 
an obvious propriety in the employ- 


ment of many voices, or in, the. 


complicated harmony of a variety of 
instruments. We PA 

tude into the house of God ; and how- 
ever important or salutary the exef- 


llow the multi» i 
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tse of private devotion may be, we 
he aah is when we join in the 


ssyers or the thanksgiving of our 
peahren that we are most intimately 


engaged. Bya law of our nature de- 
yotion is made a social duty; and how- 
ever indifferent on other occasions we 
may be to those who surround us, we 
are prompted by an irresistible im- 
pulse to Sew together when we ap- 
h the throne of Divine Mercy. 
ery body accordingly has felt the 
sublime effect of a multitude of voices, 
even the most unskilled, when joined 
in the acts of grateful praise—an ef- 
fect greater than > single voice, 
however perfect, would be capable of 
ae Nor is the employment of 
rent instruments less in union 
with the spirit or less favourable to 
theardour of devotion. We feel that 
it is fitting, in the solemn service of 
iving, that all the powers of 
art should be assembled ; and the com- 
bination of so many instruments, and 
such a multitude of voices, in the pro- 
duction of one harmonious strain, ac- 
cords with that common emotion by 
which so many hearts are then link- 
ed together, and becomes the fit ex- 
ion of that heavenly feeling by 
which the discordant passions of the 
human soul are lulled into a tempo- 
rary subjection to the influence of re- 
on. 


There is the same propriety, there- 
fore, in the use of complicated mu- 
sic in the expression of that religi- 
ous feeling which we share with our 
brethren, as in the use of a single 
voice, to express those effusions of 
love, which are necessarily confined 
toa single individual ; and, therefore, 
in all countries, a taste for instrumen- 
tal melody, and an acquaintance with 
the higher branches of the art, must 
commence with sacred music ; where 
its adaptation to the emotion intended 
to be awakened, is obvious to the most 
untutored mind. When once acquired, 
this taste is rapidly extended to other 
objects, and the mind becomes capable 
of perceiving the capacity of such ef- 
forts of art to express many of the 
other emotions which music is fitted 
to awaken. 

, Universally, accordingly, a taste for 
imsttumental music, and a sense of 
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the beauty of complicated works of art, 
has arisen from the influence of sacred. 
music, and the cultivation of mind, 
which the continual influence of such 
performances has necessarily produ- 
ced among the people. In England, 
we are told by Henry, * that the pro- 
gress of this delightful art, and the 
greatest improvements which its high- 
er branches have ever received, were 
entirely owing to the efforts of the 
Catholic clergy, who were incessantly 
devoted to this object, even during 
the period of the lo Saxon so- 
vereigns ; and we are almost tempted 
to regard as fabulous the accounts 
which contemporary authors have trans- 
mitted to us of the influence of reli- 
gious music, at that early period, on 
our barbarous forefathers. In the glo- 
rious works of Handel, and in the 
general diffusion of a cultivated taste 
for every species of the art among our 
polished. neighbours, we perceive the 
influence of this early and habitual 
attention to sacred music among the 
English people. The Italians, from 
the first restoration of the art in their 
country, have been habituated to the 
finest and most impressive music, to 
increase the pene and enhance the 
fervour of the Catholic worship, 
and in the well known and proverbial 
taste of that le for every species 
of music, as well as in the unrivalled 
beauty and celebrity of their compo- 
sers, we perceive the natural ‘effects 
of such advantages. Like the Athe- 
nian citizens, in whom the public de- 
bates of the orators created the utmost 
delicacy of taste in judging of com- 
position and pronunciation ; or like 
the modern Romans, who are accus- 
tomed daily to behold the works of 
Raphael and the Caraccis, the Italians, 
even of the lowest order, have im- 
bibed such a taste for the beauties of 
music as enables them not only to 
appreciate with perfect accuracy its 
greatest excellencies, but to exercise a 
salutary control over the genius of 


their greatest artists. 
There is nothing, indeed, which. is 
so calculated to effect a mighty change 


on the feelings or ‘the taste of man- 
kind, as what is connected with, their 
religious feelings. The interest of all 
other things is. tem or transient 
—it varies with the disposition ofthe 
individual, or is obliterated by other 





* Henry’s History of Britain, Vol. 3, S21. 
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objects of ambition ; but the interest 


excited by religious emotion comes 
home alike to every heart, and touches 
with equal force humblest as the 


greatest of the audience. The constant 
repetition of the same strains in religi- 
ous service, in the end works them in- 
to the hearts of the most careless, and 
expands the taste of the least cultivated 
minds. Thousands who could never 
be ht to attend to music as a 
matter of amusement only, or would 
despise it as the subject of serious 
thought, are insensibly led to feel its 
charms when it mingles with their 
weekly devotions. Greater and more 
lasting effects may be anticipated, 
th » on the national taste, from 
the influence of sacred music, than 
from the test exertions of skill, in 
that which is devoted to mere amuse- 
ment; and in particular, it is from 
the habit of hearing the great works 
of former genius in that sublime 
branch of the art, that a taste for its 
higher beauties, and an appreciation 
of its complicated excellencies, is to be 


ow it has unfortunately happened, 
that the Presbyterian form of worship, 
amidst many great advantages, has 
been attended with one most unfor- 
tunate consequence—the total want of 
any attention to sacred music, and the 
entire absence of any taste for its beau- 
ties amongst our people. The in- 
fluence of this circumstance has not 
been confined to this one species of 
music, but has materially checked the 
progress of a ae - delightful 
art amongst us; a) y depriving us 
of the school in which its beauties 
puuntece Seam, Sa ae 
ignorance of the delight whi 
were fitted to pace, sh my 
It is with sincere , therefore, 
and with the warmest hopes of the fu- 
ture influence which it may exercise on 
the national taste, that we hail the es- 
tablishment of a Musical Festival in 
this city ; and could we assure our- 
selves that it would come in time to be 


po anes at short intervals, we can per- 
ve no bounds to the beneficial con- 


_ sequences with which it would be at- 


or the change which it would 

a my sipssionny ee 7. To 
vain to expect that by any other 
means a uate for this me. hs art 
ean be generally established. Our 
are, fortunately for them and 

r their country, too much engaged 


and Naples. The national charaptes 
moreover is too grave, to admit of any 
material change being brought sbout 
by the influence of such frivolous 
amusements. Yet experience ‘has 
shewn, that without a constant atten. 
tion to fine music of some description; 
and the early habit of hearing it on 
impressive occasions, it is i 
that a perception of its excellencies can 
ever be generally diffused. It is iy 
the establishment of festivals for sas 
cred music, and in the consequent 
improvement which may be expected 
in that which is employed on oni 
occasions of devotion, that we ive 
the means of training the higher ors 
ders amongst us to a due sense of ‘the 
importance of this noble art; and 
when we recollect how universal the 
attendance on divine service is in ‘this 
country, and how great an influence 
religious feelings exercise over our 
people, we are convinced that no othet 
means equally efficacious could possi« 
bly be imagined. a 
It is difficult to estimate the benefis 
cial consequence with which such @ 
changein the national taste would beat» 
tended. There is no disguising the fact, 
how mortifying soever it may be to 
our national pride, that in the charities 
and amusements of social life—in the 
arts which embellish and adorn thé 
character of a perfect gentleman—we 
in this northern part of the island are 
as yet almost in a state of barbarism. 
Gi indeed, beyond perhaps 
other people, with the more cpateril 
yey me of courage, energy, and use 
knowledge, the higher orders a 
eed have meager: HA some 
endid exceptions, paid little 
to the its whieh address rete 
to the imagination, and been almost 
insensible to the charms of those ele, 
gant amusements which in all ages of 
the world have been found to be the 
most efficacious means of softening and 
humanizing the national’manners. ' It 
is a singular fact, that in a nation 0 
lebrated beyond all others for the ¢x 
traordinary genius, both in literature 
and philosophy, to which it hasrecently 
iven birth, the amusements of 
igher classes should in general’ ‘be 
precisely of the description whichis 
adapted to the rudest state of society ; 
that in observing the manners 


{Novi 
in serjous duties, to be able td'wasty 
their time in operas and musical 
ties, like the — classes in 
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young meh even of rank and 
fshion, we are still compelled to ac- 


jnowledge that they have not advanc- 
beyond 


3 


their Saxon ancestors, who 
hunted allday and drank all night, 
knew no pleasure save fighting 
carousing and the chace.” 
one indeed would lament more 
ourselves if the manly amuse- 
of our gentlemen were to be ex- 
for trifling manner and 
bits effeminate ideas of the 
itan and Venetian noblesse.— 
example of the nobility of 
is cient to a an 
that it is possible to retain the intrepi 
and cherectariatic manners of this 
jsland, without becoming, as is too 
much the case with the Scottish youth, 
ect slaves to them ; and that a taste 
the fine arts, and a love of the ele- 
¢ amusements of life, may be found 
in the same individuals who are infe- 
rior to none in personal courage and 
manly energy. It is easy to see that it 
is to the recent and rapid advance 
which this northern part of the island 
has made in knowledge, wealth, and 
power, that the deficiency and barbar- 
ism of our national manners are owing, 
since the progress of manners is slow, 
compared with the rapid strides which 
theartsand sciences are capable of mak- 
ing. But it is to be remembered, that 
aknowledge of error is the first step 
towards its amendment; and if any 
thing could make us despair of a more 
elegant and polished style of manners 
being introduced amongst us, it would 
be the presumption with which we are 
accustomed to speak of our superiority 
to other nations, merely because we are 
entirely ignorant of the matters in 
which they excel us. ; 

In an inferior class of society pre= 
eminently distinguished in this coun- 
a A by the intelligence and ability 
which they possess, we do not perceive 
indeed a propensity to debaucheries of 
80 costly a description, but their a- 
musements are marked by the same 
rudeness and sensuality, without the 
— manners which alone ren- 

it tolerable in their superiors. No 
one can be acquainted with the profes- 
sional men either in Edinburgh or 
Glasgow without having observed the 


ey 


‘coarseness, we had almost said bruta- 
lity, of the manners and amusements 


of the great majority of them; a 
circumstance the more remarkable, 
from the contrast which it offers to 
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the natural sagacity with which the 
are gifted, and the ex i abin 
lity which they display in the business 
of life. Every one who goes from 
this country is struck with the supe- 
rior elegance and refinement of the 
middling orders in France and Italy 3 
it is painful to think what the inhabi- 
tants of these countries must feel when 
they come to ours. 

It is to the establishment of the 
EptnsurGH Musica FEsrivat, asa 
permanent institution, and the conse- 
— dissemination of a taste for this 

elightful art, through all classes of the 
people, that we look for one principal 
means of correcting these half civilized 
manners, and of introducing a percep- 
tion of the advantages of the more ele- 
gant accomplishments among our high- 
er and middling classes. Of all the 
fine arts, there is none which so uni- 
versally move the heart—none which 
is so delightful a relaxation—none so 
easily within the reach of e indi- 
vidual—none so intimately blended 
with the finest feelings and most amia- 
ble sympathies of our nature. In the 
other arts the emotion which we expe 
rience is the feeling produced by the 
art alone ; and is renewed, as if for the 
first time, whenever it is presented to 
the mind. But the beauty of music is 
felt with increased force as we advance 
in years, and while every other enjoy- 
ment palls by repetition, it alone comes 
with renewed delight, fraught with 
the remembrance and the endearments 
of past existence. 


-** Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.” 


As if, too, this enchanting art was 
purposely designed as a consolation to 
the suffering of our nature, it awakens 
recollections always of a tender and de- 
lightful kind, or so softens the remem- 
brance of past misfortune, as to render 
it pleasing rather than painful to the 
melancholy mind. The airs which we 
have heard in infancy, or which are 
associated with the happiness of our 

outh, recall, in after years, of all the 
ong period which has since intervened, 
the moments only of tenderness or 
joy, as the wind which refreshes the 
eastern traveller uncontaminat- 
ed over the sandy , and bears 
only in its gales the fragrance of those 
green spots which are scattered over 
the face of the happy Arabia. 

Unlike the other arts too, the influ- 
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ence of music is uniformly and neces- prejudice against men 
sarily favourable to the cause of virtue; cians, and ardently as we are 
and i ‘can awaken no other emotions to the art, and impressed with its ime 
but those which tend to withdraw us portance, we confess that we cannot 
from the ess or the seductionsof see a man sit down to the: piano, ior 
the world. The powers of painting take a guitar in his hand, without an 
may and often have been employed to involuntary feeling of degradation, 
inflame the passions; the magic of And truly, circumstanced as we have 
thas too. often been used as the hitherto been, when the education of 
instrument of corrupted genius or of an ordinary gentleman gave NO oppor. 
guilty pleasure ; but the voice of mu- tunity for acquiring a tagte for thisart, 
sic addresses itself at once to the soul, and when a knowledge of its beauties 
and all the ingenuity of man can add could be acquired only by living with 
no dross to the purity of the flame fiddlers, and associating with a class be. 
which it produces. The accompani- neath himself, it is no wonder that 
ments of music, indeed the poetry such a feeling should have arisen, 
with which itis blended, or theamuse- That it is founded in this circumstanee, 
ments of which it forms a t, may however, only, and that it would be 
be of a guilty or voluptuous kind ; but an unworthy prejudice if a taste for 
the music itself is incapable of inju- music could be acquired through the 
ring; and all the efforts of wicked- medium of more unexceptionable 
ness could not taint the most spotless means, such as the repetition of Mu- 
heart by the emotions which it excites. sical Festivals promises to afford, seems 
Even when it is associated with such too obvious to require illustratio.— 
accompaniments, and purposely de- Our Saxon ancestors were certainlynot 
signed to aid their influence, its celes- inferior to us either in manliness: or 
tial nature defeats the intention of the courage, yet a knowledge of music 
artist, and refines the passion, to the was universal among their iron war. 
inflaming of which it was meant to be riors; and the ancient Britons, de~ 
subservient. The exquisite music of scendants of the great Arthur, deemed 
the Irish melodies so forcibly with- a harp the only becoming accomplish- 
draws the mind from the voluptuous- ment of a gentleman, and placed the 
ness of the language, as torenderthem king’s harper third in’the rank of his 
the favourite theme of the most deli- royal household. No one will accuse 
cate women ; and the enchanting airs Homer of giving too mucheffeminacy to 
of Don Giovanni, or Nozze de Figaro, his favourite hero; yet he represents 
is able to refine the feelings, which Achilles subduing his resentment 
otherwise would be excited by the the melody of his harp, in lines. whi 
warmth of the language and the se- Pope has rendered with more than 
ductive grace wi the sence, their original pomp and beauty. 
From what has been said, it will ,, ‘ 
readily occur, that it is in refining the ey A cee Oe a ee 
ideas and extending the taste and the Picased with the solemn harp’s harmonious 
capacity for enjoyment in our own sex, sound, : 
that we anticipate the most beneficial With this he soothes his angry soul, and 
effects from the permanent institution _ sings 
of the Musical Festival. In truth, it The immortal deeds of Heroes and of 
isin them that the want of such an Kings. 
elegant and innocent amusement is § “‘ It was impossible for the poet,” 
most seriously felt, not only because says a late elegant writer, “‘ to have im- 
they are from their education,incom- agined any other occupation so well 
parably more ignorant of the subject fitted to the mighty mind of Achilles, 
than the female part of society, but or so effectual in interesting the rea- 
because, from being more engrossed in der in the fate of him whom Dr 
the cares, and more brought in con- Beattie calls, with truthy:the m 
tact with the grosser enjoyments of terrific personage that: poetical image 
life, they stand more in need of its nation has feigned.”* There seemsno 
purifying influence. There is, we inconsistency, therefore, in supposing, 
» & common and very natural that a taste for music, and a know- 





* Alison on Tasteg5. 
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8 fine arts among our 

higher classes, we anticipate the growth 
a body of men, who may combine 
the cultivated taste and polished man- 
ners which distinguish the nobility in 
the south of E , with the energy, 
the manliness, snd the learning, which 
have always been the honourable cha- 
rcteristics of the inhabitants of the 


Tt foreign to our purpose, and be- 
' [tis 9 

our abilities, to give a detailed 
geeount of the different performances 
which composed this delightfulFestival, 
or of the splendid ability with which 
it was ~ wy To those who had 
thegood fortune to hear them, such 
commendations would be superfluous ; 
tothose who were absent, they would 
be uninteresting. Yet cursory as the 
account which we can afford to give 
necessarily must be, we cannot refrain 
from adding our testimony to the unit- 
ed suffrages of all those best qualified 
tojudge, in favour of the admirable 
arrangement which was pursued by 
the Directors, and the unrivalled ex- 
cellencies which were displayed by the 


ers. 
First in the scale of excellence, as 
greatest in the emotion which they 
produced, we must place the sublime 
choruses from Handel and Hayden, 
which occurred in the Messiah and 
the Creation. All Europe has felt the 
sublimity of these astonishing produc- 
tions ; but never, perhaps, were they 
heard to greater advan never cer- 
tainly were they given effect 
then in the Morning in the 
Parliament House. ‘The imposing a 
pearance of that venerable room, the 
order and propriety of the immense 
multitude assembled under its roof, 
the admirable composition and united 
power of the Orchestra,- combined to 
produce an effect greater, perhaps, than 
was ever felt by any who were then 
present. There are none, we are sure, 
who heard, for the first time, the Hal- 
lelujah Chorus at the conclusion of 
the first of the Messiah, without 
beingboth happier and better ; hajipier, 
because they were admitted, a j 
world of enj nt, of 
“they could not before have 
formed@ conception ; and better, be- 
cause they were filled for the monséng, 
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at least, with feelings of devotion, to 
which, in their former lives, they must 
have been strangers. 

Nor were the powers of this magni- 
ficent orchestra less adapted to the 
production of those more cheerful and 
animating emotions which the Even- 
ing Concerts were intended to awaken. 
We have never in any country, not 
even in the far-famed and musical city 
of Naples, heard a combination of 
musical talents more splendid or more 
successful than in the d sympho- 
nies which patiently Evening 
Concerts on Tuesday and Friday.— 
Little, indeed, as we are accustomed 
in this country to such great and com- 
plicated efforts of art, we are confident 
that these ormances must have 
done much toawaken a taste for these 
excellencies ; and that many who went 
there, without the least conception of 
their beauties, returned with their 
minds opened to a new source of en- 
joyment in life. 

Of the delicate voice and cultivated 
taste of Miss Stephens, it would be 
presumptuous for us to speak, and 
superfluous to express our admiration. 
There is no one who heard her sing 
the beautiful air in the Creation, 
‘* With verdure clad the fields ap- 
pear,” or the more pathetic strain in 
the Messiah, “ I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” without rejoicing in 
the powers which our native talent 
has developed, and feeling the justice 
of the celebrity which it has acquired. 
Yet with all our admiration for the 
versatility and perfection of her ta- 
> we cannot help —s =o 
she does not appear to peculiarly 
qualified for sacred music. We have 
heard that this is contrary to her own 
opinion, and to that of many of the 
best judges of the art. Perhaps, 
therefore, it is the influence of associa- 
tion, and the habit of hearing her sing 
tender and joyous airs, which makes 
us think that there is too great light- 
ness and vivacity in her voice—per- 
haps too great blythness in the exe 
pression of her countenance, to suit 
the melancholy and spiritual expres- 
sion which religious service requires. 
It is in the expression of love of 
tenderness, or of the pathetic of do- 
mestic life, that her delightful powers 
seem to be in their proper sphere ; and 
those who heard her sing the simple 
and touching air of Auld Robin Gray, 
will not easily forget the genius with 
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which she adapted her powers to the 
expression of these varied emotions, 
and by the delicacy of the transitions, 
gave to that musical narrative, the 
unity of effect which springs from the 
perception of a single emotion. 

Mr Braham ae the same 
strength and versatility of voice, the 
same power and sublimity of thought, 
which oe See —_ oe so 
‘distinguished among the European 

spade If we could presume, 
owever, to criticise the works of this 
great artist, we should say, that the 
consciousness of his almost unrivalled 
powers, sometimes leads him to aim at 
the exhibition of art, in a manner in- 
consistent with the end to which it is 
destined, and subversive of that train 
of delightful feelings in which so much 
of the charms of music consist. When- 
ever the spectator forgets the music in 
the artist, and is awakened out of the 
reverie of delight into which he had 
been thrown by astonishment at the 
ers which he exhibits, the spell is 
en, and the enchanted land in 
which he had found himself is dis- 
solved. ‘There was much of this un- 
fortunate display in many of Mr Bra- 
ham’s greatest exertions in the solos, 
towards the close of the Messiah ; and 
highly as those acquainted with the 
art may appreciate such exhibitions of 
vocal skill, we are persuaded, that 
over the audience in general they ex- 
cited no other feeling but regret 
and disappointment. And herein do 
‘we anticipate one most important and 
salutary effect of the dissemination of 
a taste for the higher branches of 
music amongst us; that our people, 
trained to a knowledgeof the real object 
of the art, and accustomed to feel its ge- 
nuine beauties, will banish from our per- 
formances, as the people of Italy have 
done from theirs, those forced exhibi- 
tions of skill which the vanity of per- 
formers, seeking to excel each vier, 
is ag ae endeavouring to intro- 
duce, but which are not less injurious 
to their real celebrity than subversive 
of the emotion which it should be 
their object to excite in the audience. 

We know not in what terms to ex- 

press our admiration at the enchanting 


Eiodioy ont of Mr Yaniewicz and 
i , on the violin and violoncello ; 
ces beyond any other almost 
which we have ever heard in that de- 


partment, and which we might be in- 
clined to believe, arose from instru- 
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Tor, 
ments different from those aa 
used by any other men. The na 
silence which permitted the 

touch of those inimitable 

to be heard in the farthest ex: 

of the theatre, more,even than the 
turous applause which followed, de, 
monstrated the intense and breathless 
interest which their performances ex, 
cited in the audience. When ‘yy 
heard the wild and ravishing ‘ain 
which in their hands the violoncelly 
was capable of producing, we almost 
forgot that we were dwelling 

mortal men ; and seemed rather re 
listening to sounds produced by the 
light and aerial touch of fairy hands, 
or to those heavenly strains which 
steal upon the mind, when the soft 
zephyrs of the west sweep over the ' 
chords of the Eolian harp. 

In the performances of Dragonetti, 
the audience had equal reason to ad. 
mire that matchless skill, which has 
almost changed the instrument on 
which he exerts his powers, and ren. 
dered it capable of producing sounds 
which no other hand was ever able to 
bring forth.! We believe there never was 
an artist, (certainly it has never been 
our good fortune to hear one) who 
could approach even to the admirable 
talent which he displays in the ma 
nagement of the bassoon ; and yet we 
are conscious that we are but ill qua- 
lified to judge either of the extent of 
the difficulties with which he had to 
contend, or of the ability with which 
he has overcome them, since many 
pieces, which to us appeared rather 
singular than beautiful, excited the 
most en iastic admiration among 
the sun ing artists. It is when 
we hear uch of any other hand 
on = same instrument, that the ex- 
traordinary ability of that great per- 
former ‘fully pa He 3 as the eye 
which has followed the dancing of Ma 
damoiselle Bigotini becomes i 
to the taste with which her motions are 
guided, and requires to look at the 
other ers to @ are that 
inimitable grace with whi 
nifies the "velaptntas scene of 2 
Parisian opera. 
the merits of Ambrogetti we feel 

little qualified to Ma 
of singing in whi aa 
as brought forward is one 
which we do not profess sufficient lo- 
cal knowledge to judge. The opere 
Buffa, of the Italian stage, is little un- 
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si foreigners, even at Milan 
ped where peer which 
caricatures are to be seen in every 
pion that surround them. In this 
, at a distance from such man- 
ness, the merits of the imitation can- 
not of course be felt, how much soever 
we may admire the powers of the ar- 
tis. Yet we may be permitted to ob- 
serve, that the rapid gesticulation, the 
versatile talents, and the personifying 
ower of this celebrated artist, were 
eminently conspicuous during the 
evening-concerts of this Festival ; and 
that they left us only cause to regret 
that we were not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the lower orders in Italy to 
ive the fidelity of the portraits, 
and understand the whole of the hu- 
mours which it contained. 

Of the abilities of Miss Goodall, 
who, though brought down in a se- 
condary capacity, vindicated her claim 
to first-rate merit ; of Mr Begrez, 
who to a melodious voice unites the 
finest and most delicate taste ; of Miss 
Corri, whose rising powers promise to 
do honour to our metropolis which 

ve her birth, and of the other per- 
oe who assisted at this delightful 
Festival, our limits will not permit us 
to speak.—Suffice it to say, that their 
united exertions formed a great and 
splendid display of musical talent ; 
such as is rarely witnessed in this or 
any other country, and to a repetition 
of which we believe all who heard 
them look forward with anxious hope. 

The Musical Festival is now over, 
but the delight which it communi- 
cated is not gone past: and it has left 
the seeds of enjoyment in many minds 
who, but 7 a] would vaeregar 
ignorant o i easures 0 
which their wal tible.— 
The room, indeed, which heard these 
glorious strains is silent, and the mul- 
titudes who filled it are separated from 
each other: but the delightful recol- 
lection lives in their minds, and, un- 
known to each other, unites many 

, who are unconscious of the 
secret bond by which they are linked 
together, Often during the stillness 
of the night, or in moments of tem- 
forgetfulness, they steal like a 
tful vision over our minds, and 
throw a momentary charm over exis- 
tence, before we are conscious of the 
source from which our delight has 


, like the celestial music, which, 
i the amiable belief of Ca- 
Vor. VI. 
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tholic countries, steals upon the enrap- 
tured soul of the Christian penitent, 
and gives to the bed of death a foretaste 
of the joys of eternal life.. 

It would be ungrateful were we not 
to express our public thanks to the 
directors for the ability and taste which 
they displayed in the conduct of the 
whole, and the uniform urbanity with 
which they disch the laborious 
duty which they gratuitously and 
benevolently undertaken. The united 
voice of their fellow citizens acknow- 
ledges the merit of these distinguished 
men who sacrificed so much of their 
valuable time to the prosecution of a 
duty of public charity, and to the 
improvement of the national taste in 
an art, where their own stood so little 
in need of cultivation. If we were to 
make any criticism on the selection of 
music which they made, we would ob- 
serve, that the performanceof Wi 
day morning was too long ; and that, 
notwithstanding the sublimity of the 
Mount of Olives, on Saturday, there 
is something abhorrent to our feelings 
in the personification of the sacred 
characters which are there brought on 
the stage. Such personifications may 
do very well in Catholic countries, 
where the people are accustomed to 
religious allegories, and to representa- 
tions of the Deity himself in mortal 
colours ; but they are revolting to our 
habits, and unsuitable to the indistinct 
feeling of veneration with which we 
are accustomed to regard the earthly 
character of our Saviour. 

There was, indeed, enough to re- 
ward the public spirit of the directors 
in the brilliant spectacle which the 
Festival which they had created pro- 
duced in this city. Never, certainly, 
since this kingdom began, was so mag- 
nificent an assemblage of rank and 
beauty and opulence brought together, 
as in Edinburgh during the week that 
this Festival lasted. Nor were the 
recollections of the past less interest- 
ing than the splendour of the present. 
When we cast our eyesrover the su< 
perb Hall of the Parliament House, 
filled with every thing most distin- 

ished which the country could ex- 

ibit, we involuntarily went back in 
imagination to those distant periods 
when the representatives of a poor and 
barbarous nation assembled under its 
roof; and recollected how much their 
wise and upright conduct had contri-+ 
buted to the i dana was there 

2B 
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exhibited ; and when we beheld the 
splendid train of three hundred equi- 
pages ing round the base of the 
oo Hill, and entering +p ead 
magnificent = of Water 

Place, we looked down Sith heartfelt 
gratitude to that now forgotten Palace, 
where the brave kings of Scotland 
once lived and struggled with a tur- 
bulent nobility and a barren soil, to 
maintain the freedom of their native 
land.—But for their bold and uncon- 
spirit Scotland might have 

with Ireland the horrors of Eng- 

lish conquest ; and in place of exult- 
ing now in the ew ow of our coun- 
try, and the assembled splendour of 
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our nobility, we might have been de. 
ploring, with them, an absent nobility 
and a ruined people. Amidst our gras 
titude for the past, let us not fi 
the means by which similar i 
for the future is to be obtained ; 

if we would secure for this country 
the inestimable blessings of a resident 
and patriotic body of landed proprie. 
tors, let us seek to give to its metro. 
polis the attractions which 
otherwise draw our youth to distant 
countries ; and teach them to look to 
its taste and refinement, for the means 
of acquiring the elegant accomplish. 
ments, as they have long done, for the 
more solid acquirements of life. 





DON JOAN UNREAD. 


MA EDITOR, 


the following poem on Tuesday-night last, between the hours of 


T composed 
eleven and twelve o'clock, during a sound sleep, into which I had fallen while 


in the act of attempting to peruse Constable’s Magazine. 


While I slept I was 


busily employed in versifying, and should, I am sure, have composed much 
more, but that I unfortunately threw the Magazine off the table upon my foot, 
which instantly awaked me. A half-hundred could not have descended with more 
weight, a circumstance which proves how very heavy the articles contained in 


that work must be ; and I feel the effects of it yet. 
ical curiosity like Kubla Khan. Itis a remarkable fact, that a poem of 
worth’s, “‘ Yarrow Unvisited,” bears a resemblance to this of mine; 


bir Wo 


how to account for this coincidence I know not. 


humble servant, 
YARROW UNVISITED. 


From Stirling Castle we had seen 

The mazy Forth unravell’d ; 

Had trod the banks of Clyde, and Tay, 

And with the Tweed had travell’d ; 

And, when we came to Clovenford, 

Then said my ‘‘ winsome Marrow,” 

** Whate’er betide, we'll turn aside, 

And see the Braes of Yarrow.” 

“ Let Yarrow Folk, frae Selkirk Town, 

Who have been buying, selling, 

Go back to Yarrow, ’tis their own, 

Each Maiden to her Dwelling ! 

On Yarrow’s Banks let herons feed, 

Hares couch, and rabbits burrow ! 

But we will downwards with the Tweed, 

Ner turn aside to Yarrow. 

“ There’s Gala Water, Leader Haughs, 

Both lying right before us ; 

And borough, where with chiming 
Tweed 

The Lintwhites sing in chorus ; 


I send my lines merely asa 





I remain, Sir, your 
M.N. 


DON JUAN UNREAD. 


Of Corinth Castle we had read 
The amazing Siege unravelled, 
Had wale Lara and the Giaour, 
And with Childe Harold travelled ; 
And so we followed cloven-foot* Ps 
As faithfully as any, 
Until he cried, “* Come, turn aside 
And read of Don +Giovanni.” 


“© Let Whiggsh ifolk, frae Holland House, 
Who have been ~ prating, 

Read Don Giovanni, ’tis their own, 
A child of their creating ! 

On jests profane they love to feed,t 
And there they are—and many ; 

But we, who link not with the crew, 
Regard not Don Giovanni. 


“ There’s Godwin'’s daughter, Shelley's 
? e. 
A.writing fearful stories ; 


There’s Hazlitt, who, with Hunt and Keats 
Brays forth in Cockney chorus ; 





° A recollection of the usual accoutrements of the prince of the air, to whose service 


the poem 


+ Italice for Juan, which is Hi 

Witness the subseription for 
in which list the Duke’of’ 
conspicuowsly. , 


Py, : 


of Don Juan is devoted, will eae for this epithet being applied to its author. 
ice for John. 

as a reward for parodying the Lord’s Prayer, &c. 
Bedford, ‘Lord Sefton, and many other Whig leaders, figured 
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blithe with plough and harrow ; 
Why throw away a needful day 
To go in search of Yarrow ? 


«“‘ What’s Yarrow eget pane’ bare 

That glides the dark hills under ? 

There are a thousand such elsewhere 

As worthy of your wonder.” : 
—Strange words they seem’d of slight and 


Scorn ; 

My true-love sigh’d for sorrow ; 

And look’d me in the face, to think 

I thus could speak of Yarrow ! 

“Oh! green,” said I, ‘* are Yarrow’s 
Holms, ; 

And sweet is Yarrow flowing! 

Fair hangs the apple frae the rock 

But we will leave it growing. 

O’er hilly path, and open Strath, 

We'll wander Scotland thorough ; 

But, though so near, we will not turn 

Into the Dale of Yarrow. 


*« Let Beeves and home-bred Kine partake 
The sweets of Burn-mill meadow ; 

The Swan on still St Mary’s Lake 

Float double, Swan and Shadow ! 

We will not see them; will not go, 
To-day, nor yet to-morrow : 

Enough if in our hearts we know, 

There’s such a place as Yarrow. 


“ Be ¥arrow Stream unseen, unknown ! 
It must, or we shall rue it: 

We have a vision of our own ; 

Ah! why should we undo it ? 

The treasured dreams of times long past 
We'll keep them, winsome Marrow ! 
For when we’re there, although ’tis fair 
*T will be another Yarrow ! 


‘ If Care with freezing years should come, 
And wandering seem but folly, 

Should we be foth to stir from home, 

dad yet be melancholy ; 

Should life be dull, and spirits low, 

*T will soothe us in our sorrow 

That earth has something yet to show, 
The bonny Holms of Yarrow !” 


There's pleasant Tiviot Dale, a land 
Made 
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There’s pleasant ‘Thomas Moore, a lad 
Who sings of Rose and Fanny ;* 
why throw away these wits so gay 
0 take up Don Giovanni. 


‘* What's Juan but a shameless tale, 
That bursts all rules asunder ? 
There are a thousand such elsewhere 
As worthy of your wonder.” 
Strange words they seem’d of slight and 


SCOrN ; 
His Lordship look’d not canny ;+ 
And took a pinch of snuff, to think 
T flouted Don Giovanni, 


“QO! rich,” said I, ‘* are Juan’s rhymes, 
‘ And nee its verse is flowing ! 
air crops of blasphemy it bears, 
But we will woe them growing, 
In ¢ Pindar’s strain, in prose of Paine, 
And many another Zanny, 
As gross we read, so where’s the need, 
To wade through Don Giovanni. 


*¢ Let Colburn’s town-bred cattle snuff 
The filths of Lady Morgan, 

Let Maturin to amorous themes 
Attune his barrel organ! 

be ne not read Paps will not hear 

e parson or the granny ; 

And, oo say, as bad wy 

Or worse, is Don Giovanni. 


*s Be Juan then unseen, unknown ! 
It must, or we may rue it ; 

We may have virtue of our own ; 

m... ! why a “ ber it? 
e treasured faith of da 
We sl sal prize oe any 

And we shall grieve to hear the gibes 
Of scoffing Giovanni. 

‘* When Whigs with freezing rule shall come, 
And piety seem folly; 

When Cam and Isis|} curbed by Brougham, 
Shall wander melancholy ; 

When Cobbett, Wooler, Watson, Hunt, 
And all the swinish many, 

Shall soughcoer ride o’er church’and state, 
Then hey! for Don Giovanni.” 





* Come, tell me, says Rosa, as kissing and kissed,” &c. and ** Sweet Fanny of Tim- 
mol,” with many other equally edifying little pieces. 
+ Scotice for—I do not exactly know what—but it signifies something pleasant, comfort- 


able, knowing, snug, or the like. 
Peter, to wit. 


Vulgariter for dmother, not that I mean to assert that Lady M. is a grandmo- 
ther, baat to insiquatie, that, a6 che is aid enough to be one, she has a fair claim to the title. 
_ | Rivers, on the banks of which certain Universities much indebted to the learned ju- 
Tisconsult mentioned in the text for his kind attentionsto their interests, are ar 
{| ‘* We shall ride roughshod over Carlton House.”—Speech of all the through 


the mouth 


-piece of Lord ——--, on hearing of the assassination of Mr Percival. 




















196 The Negro’s Lament for Mungo Park. 


FANCY IN NUBIBUS. 


A Sonnet, Composed on the Sea Coast. 


O! rr is pleasant, with a heart at ease, 

Just after sunset, or by moonlight skies, 

To make the shifting clouds be what you please, 
Or bid the easily persuaded eyes 

Own each strange likeness issuing from the mould 
Of a friend’s fancy ; or, with head bowed lew, 
And cheek aslant, see rivers flow of gold 

*Twixt crimson banks, and then a traveller go 
From mount to mount o’er CLoup1.anp, gorgeous land | 
Or listening to the tide with closed sight, 

Be that blind bard, who on the Chian strand, 


By those deep sounds 


ss’d with inward light, 


Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssee 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea ! 


S. T. CoLeripes, 





THE NEGRO’S LAMENT FOR MUNGO PARK, 


1. 
Wuenz the wild Joliba 
Rolls his deep waters, 
Sate at their evening toil 
Afric’s dark daughters. 
Where the thick Mangroves 
Broad shadows were flinging, 
Each o’er her lone loom 
Bent mournfully singing— 
‘ Alas! for the white man! o’er deserts a 


No more all we welcome the white-bo- 
som’d stranger ! 


_ 3 
“s h the forest 
Ean ee pong: aero 3 
°Mid thickets entangling 


Where danger lurks ever 
To his home, where the sun sets, 
Return shall he never. 
Alas! for the white man! o’er deserts a 


No more shall we welcome the white-bo- 
som’d stranger ! 
3. 
** The hands of the Moor 
In his wrath do they bind him ? 
Oh ! seal’d is his doom 
If the savage Moor find him. 
More fierce than hyenas, 
darkness advancing, ¢ 
the no ow he Moor, 
eyes’ glancing 
Alas! for the white man! o’er deserts a 


ranger, 
.No more. shall we. welcome the white-bo- 


vom’'d stranger ! 


4. 
** A voice from the desart ! 
My wilds do not hold him ; 
Pale thirst doth not rack, 
Nor the sand-storm infold him. 
The death-gale pass’d by, 
And his. breath fail’d to smother, 
Yet ne’er shall he wake 
To the voice of his mother ! 
Alas! for the white man! o’er deserts 


ranger, 
No more shall we welcome the white-bo. 
som’d stranger ! 


5. 
* O loved of the Lotus 
Thy waters adorning, 
Pour, Joliba ! pour 
Thy full streams to the morning ! 
The Halcyon may fly 
To thy wave as her pillow; 
But wo to the white man, 
Who trusts in thy billow ! 
Alas! for the white man! o’er deserts s 


ranger, 
No more shall we welcome the white-bo- 
som’d stranger ! 


6. 
“ He vo his light bark, 
Our fond warnings despising, 
And sail’d to the land 
Where the day-beams are rising. 
His wife from her bower 
May look forth in her sorrow, 
But he shall ne’er come 
To her hope of to-morrow ! 
Alas! for the white man! o’er deserts a 


ranger, 
No more..shall we welcome the white-bo- 
som’d stranger !”” 


P. M. ds R 


ENov. 
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Character of Sir Thomas Brown as a Writer. 


THE RECTOR. 







A Parody on GoLDsMiITH’s Country Clergyman, in the “ Deserted Village.” 


thro’ the dell, 


where yon brook flows 
New ~ meadows 


From whose green bank those u; 


Because, forsooth ! 

Aman is he whom all his neighbours 
ious, haughty, y, and severe ; 

laminas with a tho unds ores. 

Midst crouds and she his youthful prime, 

Retirement had with him deem’d a crime; 

When the young blood dane’d jocund through his 


veins, 
"Tis said his sacred stole received some stains, 
By doctrines fashion’d to the bee wr hour, 
By friends, or fawning, he lays claim to pow’r; 
For three fat livings own his goodly sway, 
Two wretched curates starve upon his pay. 
Celestial Charity, that hea’ 


Call’d to the bed where parting life is laid, 

With what reluctance is the call obey’d ; 

A few brief pray’rs in haste he mutters o’er, 

For time is preci and the sick man poor; 

Sonne wsighivoas Ties Gootts toning tiuns theo 

e . 

Whose wicked pid. enn mm Fyne tegen 

Close in the ditch, and lop the hawthorn shoot. 
ckless hog, in morning round, 


grunting, 

When in the church, that venerable place, 
A sullen frown o’er-preacs his ney Sas 
A preacher’s frown conviction shou! 
= oft -~ smile oa cheer the 

e bhunders — | pray’rs with will— 
A school-boy would be whipt who coat ey | 
Then mounts the pulpit with an hau mien, 
Where more of pride than 
Some fifteen minutes his discourse will last, 
And thus the business of the week is past. 


venly guest, 
Gould ner find Gntrance to his chose locked breaat : The service past, no friendly rustics run 
The common v ts pass his well known gate, To shake his hand—his the children shun 3 
With terrors y step, and looks of hate ; None for advice or comfort round him press, 
For well they know the suffering poor he mocks, Their joys would charm not, nor their cares distress 5 
Their wants are promis’d, bridewell or the stocks ; To notice them they know he’s all too proud, 
The soldier seam’d with honourable scars, His liv’ried lacqueys spurn the village 
The sailor hasting from his country’s wars. When for the mourner heav'd his breast the sigh 
In vain to him may tell their wo-fraught tal When did com: ion trickle ? 
Their wounds, uence, may not prevail ; Careless is he if weal or wo betide, 
Tho’ by their valour, he in remains, If dues and tithes be y 


Thus to depress the wretched is his pride 
His seeming virtues are to vice os ‘ 


And slew the sheep in woolly vestments roll’d : 
Still bent on gain, he bay erat pra day, 
To rend and make God’s heritage his prey. 


Ags 
Such is the man blind chance, not God, hath giv’n, 
To be the guide of humble souls to Heav’n ; 

To preach of Heav’n he'll sometimes 

But ws | bn and wishes a tend. 

Like a guide-post tow’ring o’er the way, 
Whose letter’d arms the trav'llers route display, 
Fix’d to one spot, it stands upon the down, 

Its hand still pointing to the distant town. 


Aetat, 17. 


J.P. 





MR EDITOR, 


CHARACTER OF SIR THOMAS BROWN AS A WRITER. 


Ir is well known to those who are in habits of intercourse with Mr Coleridge, 
that not the smallest, and, in the opinion of many, not the least valuable part 
of his manuscripts exists in the blank leaves and margins of books ; whether 
his own, or those of his friends, or even in those that have come in his way ca- 
sually, seems to have been a matter altogether indifferent. The following is 
transcribed from the blank leaf of a copy of Sir T. Brown’s Works in folio, and 


is a fair specimen of these Marginalia ; and much more nearly than any of 


his printed works, gives the style of Coleridge’s conversation. 


Str Tuomas Brown is among my 
first favourites. Rich in various know- 

; exuberant in conceptions and 
conceits ; contemplative, imaginative ; 
often truly great and magnificent in 
his style and diction, though, doubt- 
less, too often big, stiff, and hyperla- 
tinistic ; thus I might, without admix- 
ture. of falsehood, describe Sir T. 


G. J. 


Brown, and my description would 
have this fault only, that it would be 
equally, or almost equally, applicable 
to half a dozen other writers, from the 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth to 
the end of the reign of Charles the 
Second. He is, indeed, all this; and 
what he has more than all this, and 
peculiar to himself, I seem to convey 





* This is a fact. A certain reverend 


various 
himself by performing the duty of Pindar. 








of the country, but whose residence is near town, 


» who enjoys a ity of livings in 
drequaatly comme 
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198 Charaeter of Sir Thomas Brown as a Writer. 
all nature into it. In that Hydroste. 


to my own mind in some measure, by 
saying, that he is a quiet and sublime 
enthusiast, with a strong tinge of the 
fantast ; the humourist constantly 

ingling with, and flashing across the 

hilosopher, as the —— ong in 
shot si upon the main dye. In 
short, he ine in his head, which 
is all the more interesting for a little 
twist in the brains. He sometimes re- 
minds the reader of Montaigne ; but 
from no other than the general cireum- 
stance of an egotism common to both, 
which, in Montaigne, is too often a 
mere amusing gossip, a chit-chat story 
of whims peculiarities that lead to 
nothing ; but which, in Sir Thomas 
Brown, is always the result of a feel- 
ing heart, conjoined with a mind of 
active curiosity, the natural and be- 
coming egotism of a man, who, loving 
other men as himself, gains the habit 
and the privilege of talking about him- 
self as familiarly as about other men. 
Fond of the curious, and a hunter of 
oddities and strangenesses, while he 
conceives himself with quaint and hu- 
morous gravity, a useful inquirer into 
physical truths and fundamental sci- 
ence, he loved to contemplate and dis- 
cuss his own thoughts and feelings, be- 
cause he found by comparison with 
other men’s, that they, too, were curi- 
osities ; and so, with a perfectly grace- 
ful interesting ease, he put them, too, 
into his museum and cabinet of rari- 
ties. In very truth, he was not mis- 
taken, so completely does he see every 
thing in a light of his own, reading 
nature neither by sun, moon, or candle 
light, but by the light of the fairy glo- 
ry around his own head; that you 
might say, that nature had granted to 
him im perpetuity, 2 t and mono- 

ly for all his thoughts. Read his 
Hydrostaphia above all—and, in addi- 
tion to the peculiarity, the exclusive 
Sir Thomas Browness ; of all the fancies 
and modes of illustration, wonder at, 
and admire, his entireness in every 
subject which is before him. He is 
totus in ilio, he follows it, he never 
wanders from it, and he has no occa- 
sion to wander ; for whatever happens 
to be his subject, he metamorphoses 


hia, or treatise on some urns 
in Norfolk—how earthy, how ei? 
of graves and sepulchres is every line! 
You have now dark mould; now 
thigh-bone ; now a skull; then a 
bit of mouldered coffin ; a fr. of 
an old tombstone, with moss in its hip 
Jjacet ; a ghost; a winding-sheet sg 
the echo of a funeral psalm wafted cae 
November wind: and the gayest thing 
you shall meet with, shall be a silye 
nail, or gilt anno domini, from a per- 
ished coffin top!—The very same re. 
mark applies in the same force to the 
interesting, though far less in 
treatise on the Quincuncial Plantations 
of the Ancients, the same entireness of 
subject ! quincunxes in heaven above; 
quincunxes in earth below; quin. 
cunxes in deity ; quincunxes in the 
mind of man ; quincunxes in tones, in 
optic nerves, in roots of trees, in 
leaves, in every thing! In short, just 
turn to the last leaf of this volume, and 
read out aloud to yourself, the seven 
last paragraphs of chapter 5th, begin- 
ning with the words “‘ more consider. 
able.” But it is time for me to be in 
bed. In the words of Sir T. Brown 
(which will serve as a fine specimen of 
his manner), “ but the quincunxes of 
Heaven (the hyades, or five stars about 
the horizon, at midnight at that time) 
run low, and it is time we close the 
five parts of knowledge ; we are un- 
willing to spin out our waking thoughts 
into the phantoms of sleep, which often 
continue precogitations, making eablés 
of cobwebs, and wildernesses of hand- 
some groves. ‘To keep our eyes open 
longer, were to act our antipedes! The 
huntsmen are up in Arabia; and they 
have already passed their first sleep in 
Persia.” Think you, that there ever 
was sach a reason given before for go- 
ing to bed at midnight ; to wit, that if 
we did not, we should be acting the 
part of our antipodes! And thet, 
“‘ THE HUNTSMEN ARE UP IN ABA 
BIA, —what life, what fancy! Does the 
whimsical knight give us thus, the 
essence of gunpowder tea, and call it 
an opiate ? 
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CHEVY CHASE ; A POEM-——IDEM LATINE REDDITUM. 


MR EDITOR, - 
psine of Sir Philip Sidney’s opinion, that the ballad of Chevy Chase stirs the 


heart like the sound of a trumpet, and being moreover willing that other na- 
tions should have at least some idea of that magnificent poem, I have translated 
it into the universal language of Europe—Latin ; and I send my transla- 
tion of the first fitte ;— you wil] perceive that I have retained the measure and 
structure of the verse most religiously—I wish I could say that I have preserv- 
ed also the fire and spirit of the original. Bold, at the desire of Bishop Comp- 
ton, translated into Latin the more modern ballad:of Chevy Chase—as also did 
Anketeil, a Presbyterian clergyman (I noes in the north of Ireland. Lord 
Woodhouselee, in his excellent Essay on Translation, has quoted the first verse of 
Anketeil’s translation apparently without knowing the author. But to say no- 
ay of the inferiority of the poem they translated, I flatter myself that 1 oute 
em by the head and broad shoulders, in the superior richness and melody 
of my double rhymes. Print this, then, by all means—so no more from your 
servant at command. * @ P. 








1. 
TE Percy out of Northumberland,* 
And a vow to:God made he, 
That he would hunt in the mountains 


1 . 
Prerszus ex Northumbria 
. Vovebat, Diis iratis, 
Venare inter dies tres 


Of Cheviot within days three, In montibus Cheviatis, 
In the —_— of doughty Douglas, Contemtis forti Dougliso 
And all that with him be. Et omnibus cognatis. 
2. 2. 
The fattest harts in Cheviot 6 Optimos cervos ibi,” ait, 
He said he'd kill and carry away : ** Occisos reportabo ;” 


« By my faith,” said doughty Douglas, 


“* Per Jovem,” inquit Douglisus, 


“ I'll let that hunting if I may.” Venatum hunc vetabo.”” ° 
3. 3. 
The Percy out of Bamborough came, Ex Bambero Perseus it, 
With him a mighty meany ; Cum agmine potenti ; 
With fifteen hundred archers bold ; Nam..tribus agris lecti sunt 
They were chosen out of shires three. Sagittarii ter quingenti. . 
4. 4. 
This began on Monday at morn, Ad Cheviatos graditur, 
In Cheviot the hills so high ; In Lune die mane; 
The child may rue that is unborn ; Puer nondum natus fleret’hoc ; 
It is the more pity ! Quod est dolendum sane ! 
5. 5. 
The drivers through the woods went, Viri, qui cervos agerent, 
For to raise up the deer; Per nemora pergebant ; 
Bowmen bickered upon the bent, Dum sagittarii spi 
With their broad arrows clear. Ex arcubus fundebant. 
6. 6. 
Then the wild through the woods went, Tum di t+ penitus 
On every side sheer ; Per omnem sylvam fer ; 
Greyhounds through the groves glent, Et eas canes Gallici 
For to kill their deer. Sequentes percurrére. 
7. 7. 
This began in Cheviot the hills above, Hunc matutino tempore 
Early on a Monday ; Venatum sic.caperunts 
By that it drew to the hour of noon, Et centum sub meridiem 
A hundred fat harts dead there lay. Pingues cervi ceciderunt. 
8. 8. 
They blew a mort upon the bent ; Tum tube taratantarat 
They ’sembled on sides sheer : Convocat. dissipatos ; 
To the quarry then the Percy went, Comes Perseus visum it 
To see the brittling of the deer. Cervos dilaniatos. 





I have modernized the spelling of the old ballad. 


+ 
t Percy’s translation of sheer. 
op 


So Ennius. At tubs terribili sonitu ¢aratantara dixit. 





—— 
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9. 
He said—*< It was the Douglas’ promise, 
This day to meet me here, 
But I wist he would fail verament,” 
A great oath the Percy sware. 
10. 

At last a squire of Northumberland 
Looked at his hand full nigh— 
He was ware of the Douglas coming, 
With him a mighty meany ; 

11 


Both with spear, bill, and brand, 
It was a mighty sight to see ; 
Hardier men of heart and hand 
Were not in Christianity. 
1 


2. 
were twenty hundred spearmen good, 
ithouten any fail ; 
They were born along by the water of Tweed, 
In the bounds of Tividale. 
13. 
‘© Leave off the brittling of the deer,” he said, 
** And to your bows take heed ; 
For never since you were on your mothers born 
Had ye such meikle need.” 
14. 
The ty Douglas on a steed 
He rode his men beforne ; 
His armour glittered as did a glede— 
A bolder bairn was never born. 
15. 
*¢ Tell me what men ye are,” he says, - 
*¢ Or whoke men that ye be ; 
Who gave ye leave to hunt in this 
Cheviot Chase in the spite of me ?” 
16. 
The first man that an answer made, 
It was the Lord Percy— 
** We will not tell what men we are, 
Nor whose men that we be ; 
But we will hunt here in this chase, 
In the spite of thine and thee. 
17. 
“* The fattest harts in Cheviot 
We have killed, a my ~~ away.” 
s¢ By my troth,” said ty las, 
Therefore the one of us shall die this day.” 
18. 
Then said the doughty Douglas 
Unto the Lord Percy, 
*¢ To kill all these guiltless men, 
Alas ! it were great pity. 
19. 
** But, Percy, thou art a lord of land, 
I am an earl in my own country ; 
Let all our men upon a party stand, 
And do the of thee and me.” 
20. ; 
«* Now Christ's curse on his crown,” said 
the Lord Percy, 
“* Whosoever — says nay a 
By my troth, doughty Douglas,” he says, 
".e Thou shalt never sce that day, 


9. 
Dicens, ‘‘ Promisit Douglasus 
M§ hic occursum ire, 
Sed* scivi quod non faceret.” 
His dictis jurat miré. 
10. 
Tandem armiger Northumbria 
Aspexit venientem 
Prope ad manum Douglasum, 
Et agmina ducentem. 
11. 
Cum hastis, pilis, ensibus, 
Magnifici iverunt ; 
Fortiores in fidelibus 
Domini non fuerunt. 
12. 
Bis mille procul dubio 
Hastati bone note, 
Ad aquas Tuedz nati sunt, 
In finibus Tiviote. 
13. 
*¢ Mittite cervos, sumite, 
Sagittas nulla mora ; 
Nunquam tam opus fuit, ex 
Nostra natali hora.” 
14, 
In primo fortis Douglasus 
Equitans veniebat ; 
Lorica prune similis 
Ardenti resplendebat. 
15. 
Et, ** Quinam estis, cedo,” ait, 
** Aut cujus viri sitis ? 
Quis misit vos venatum hic, 
Nobis admodum invitis ?” 
16. 
Perseus autem Douglaso 
Respondit longe primus, 
*¢ Qui sumus haud narrabimus, 
Aut cujus viri simus ; 
Sed hic, invitis omnibus, 
Venatum statim imus. 
17. 
** Cervorum hic pinguissimos 
Occisos auferemus.” 
** Tdcirco,” dixit Douglasus 
‘* Necesse est ut pugnemus.” 
18. 
Et dixit fortis Douglasus 
Hac verba nunc Perszxo, 
Necare hos innoxios 
Non esset gratum deo ; 
19. 
Sed tu, Perseé, princeps es, 
Sum ego comes quoque, 
Cernamus soli, aginine 
Manente hic utroque.” 
20. 
Perseus inquit, ‘* Pereat is 
Qui huic vult obviam ire 
Nam, hercle, dies aderit 
Nunquam, Douglase dire, 





* Consult the Edinburgh Reviewer of Falconer’s Strabo for this construction of scio 
** paltry” dog will remember something about it, as sure as my name is net 
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« Neitherin England, Scotland, nor France, Quum Scotia, Gallii, 
Nor for no man of woman born ; Negaverim tentare 
But an fortune be my chance, Sortem cum ullo homine 
I dare meet him one for one.” In pugna singulari. 
22, 22. 
Then bespake a squire of Northumberland Tunc iger Northumbrie 
op Paper i n was his name— . R. Withrin us fatur, 
« Jt shall never be told in South England ** Nunquam Henrico principi 
To King Harry the fourth for shame. In Anglia hoc dicatur ; 
23. 23. 
« I wot ye be great lords two, ** Vos estis magni comites 
I am a poor squire of land, Et pauper miles ego, 
I will never see my captain fight in a field Sed pugnaturam dominum, 
And look on myself and stand ;* Me otioso, nego : 
But while I may my weapon wield, Sed corde, manu, enseque, 
I will not fail both heart and hand.” Pugnabo quamdiu dego. 
24. 24. 
That day, that day, that dreadful day— O dies! dies, dies trux ! 
The first fit here I find ; Sic finit cantus primus ; 


An’ ye will hear more of the hunting of Che- 
viot 
Yet there is more behind. 


Si de venatu plura vis, 
Plura narrare scimus. 


Finis ParTis PRIMA. 


P. S,—I am aware that ‘* Douglassius” is consecrated ; but I am not without authority 
for Douglasus.—I have also translated this into Greek, and I send you the first verse as a 


specimen. 


Tisgoaies ix Nogbéuloias 
Evcere reig Soi 


ot, 


Ongdy iv resiv Hpeigais 
"Ey opto: XeCsaroics, 
Kéy avrinnos Aéyraces 
Liv wow irdgues. 
Don’t say a word of this, however, to Hallam—* classic Hallam, much renowned for 
Greek,” as Lord Byron justly styles him—lest he should mistake my verses for Pindar’s, 


and consequently declare them not Greek. A propos, is it not a good joke 
ing a Greek motto to his book on the Mi 


to see Hallam 
e Ages after all? I was thinking of trans- 


Biting old Chevy into Hebrew—for I am a Masorite ; but as Professor Leslie has declared 


Hebrew to be a “ rude and poor 


dialect,” in his book on Arithmetic, I was afraid to come 


under the censure of that learned gentleman. To be sure he does not know (as J can prove 
from his writings) even the alphabet of the language he abuses, but still I am afraid he 
would freeze me if I had any thing to do with it. 





DE FOE ON APPARITIONS. 


We have often congratulated ourselves drinking were then in their infaney. 
on having flourished after theextinction Short were the strides which cookery 
of chivalry, the decline and fallof the had made. Gentlemen assailed beeves 





empire of ghosts, and the introduction 


__ of potatoes into this island. We never 


could have endured a shirt of mail— 
and we shudder at the thought of 
having been obliged to scale one of 
those immeasurable horses that used 
to carry the knights of old. The 
luxury of beitig negligently dressed, 
of lying diffused all day over a sofa, 
was then unknown—and gentlemen 
sat down to rest themselves, in those 
days, under about two cwt. of iron. 
We suspect, too, that good eating and 


that came out of the kitchen just as 
they went in, with the slight altera- 
tion of roasting ; and we = judge 


of their skill in liquids from this fact, 

that 

‘*‘ They drank the red wine through the 
helmet barred.” 


That satisfactory and satisfying smack 
of the lips, which now ratifies a ram- 
mer, was then smothered in metal— 
and there was no room for that sym- 
pathetic communication between mind 
aud mind, which good cheer now-a- 





© In Bishop Percy-—“ And stand myself and look on.” But correst it, men pericula 


Vot. VI. 
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days spreads over a party assembled at 
a rump and dozen. ,» Wwe con- 


ceive, were the chief drawbacks from 
human happiness during the age of 
chivalry. ‘To these, no doubt, might 
be added that eternal skirmishing so 
incompatible with the possession of a 
sound skin, and the annual rape, mur- 
der, and arson of our wives, children, 
and houses. 

All this must have been uncom- 
fortable enough ; but, in our appre- 
hension, a trifle in comparison to that 
constant state of fear in which, we 
frankly confess, we should have drag- 

out our miserable existence, had 
we lived during the administration of 
witches, ghosts, and the devil. We 
are sufficiently afraid of such gentle- 
folks, even now when we no longer 
believe in their mundane existence ; 
but what would have become of people 
with weak nerves like us, when every 
church-yard was in the habit of noc- 
turnally sending out its quota of 
5] when hobgoblins were prowl- 
ing about in all directions—when you 
could not turn a corner but an evil- 
spirit came bouncing against you— 
when you were on no occasion sure of 
man, who would frequently take 
is leave of you, without finishing a 
sentence, in a blaze of fire—and when, 
with all civility be it spoken, tie de- 
vil himself placed his amusement, to 
an extent not altogether compatible 
with a due sense of his personal dig- 
nity, in rambling, without any very 
ite object over both town and 
country, and keeping a great majority 
of roe forefathers in pe hot- 
water. 

Neither were there potatoes in those 

da’ d, without that vegetable, say, 
were a dinner ? 
“ A world without a sun.” 
From the very bottom of our souls do 
we pity our ancestors. There is 10 
philosophy in saying, that the uni- 
versal love of the potato, did the po- 
tato itself create. That love must 
have pre-existed in the elements of our 
ature, just as the desire for Eve pre- 
existed in Adam, and was only called 


forth into action by that accomplished 
‘emal 


There must, therefore, have 
been, ever since the arrival of the 
Saxons in this island, unknown, at 
Pret not understood, by our forefa- 


ers, 
“ A craving void left aching at their hearts.” 
A void which, within these last hun- 


bur 
‘phi 


dred years, has been filled up, so that 
little seems now to be wanting, under 


our free government, to the perfection 
of our a and domestic happiness, 
It would be a curious enquiry, to shew 
the effects of this vegetable on the mo. 
ral, intellectual, and physical character 
of the people of a sioter Kinane 3 and 
on some future occasion we hopesto 
sift this subject to the bottom. "Thee 
can be no doubt, that the sudden ex, 
tinction of the potato in Ireland would 
be as fine a subject for a poem from 
the pen of Lord Byron, as the sudden 
extinction of light, some of the evils 
of which imaginary event his Fe 
has, with his usual vigour, delin 

in that composition entitled, “ Dark. 
ness.” Not to go too much into par. 
ticulars, we may just remark, that 
bulls are in Ireland fed chiefly on po- 
tatoes, and that those fine animals 
would be in danger of becoming ex- 
tinct with the root on which they new 
grow to such prodigious size. 

Our readers will pardon these spe- 
culations of ours, which would, per- 
haps, be more in place in the Edin. 
ph Review, or some such sober and 
osophical journal, and are not alto- 
gether compatible with the plan of our 
Magazine, which aims chiefly at light- 
er and more amusing matter. But, 
after all, we suspect that mere fun and 
jocularity may be carried a little too 
far, and therefore it is that we occa- 
sionally seek, as at present, to address 
ourselves to the gravity of our very 
gravest readers. 

Come, then, most grave and gra- 
cious friend, and turn over with us 8 
few pages of old Daniel De Foe’s Es- 
say on Apparitions. Mayhap, thou 
hast never, in spite of all thine erudi- 
tion, had this volume in thine hand— 
but even if it be familiar to thee, all 
Daniel's things can bear re-pe 
thou thinkest otherwise, wait for Odo- 
herty’s campaigns, and be thankful. 

And first; let us see what were De 
Foe’s ideas of the devil. Some people, 
says he, speak “‘ as if nothing but see- 
ing the devil could satisfy them there 
was such a person, and nothing is more 
wonderful to me, in the whole system 
of spirits, than that Satan does not 
think fit to justify the reality of his 
being, by appearing to such in some 
of his worst figures, and tell them é 


full grimace who he is, when, I doubt 


not, they would be as full of panic 
as other people.” The great mistake 
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into ais De Foe pecmmsa hie cum 
poraries falling on this subject is, 
that people will either allow no appa- 
rition at all, or ‘‘ will have every ap- 
ition to be the devil, as if none of 
the inhabitants of the world above were 
able to shew themselves here, or had 
any business among us but the devil, 
who, I am of opinion, has really less 
business here than any of them all.” 
Holding this opinion, De Foe gives us 
but a very short chapter “‘ on the ap- 
ce of the devil in human shape.” 

t begins in a very. promning and 
en ing tone, which must, no 
doubt, have been beyond measure 
delightful in those days to the timid 
reader. ‘‘ Pray observe,” says Daniel, 
‘that when I am speaking of the ap- 
ce of the devil, it is not to tell 

you that he can and does appear among 
us at this time—so you need not look 
over your shoulders to see for him, or 
at the candles to see if they burn 
blue, at least not yet—’tis time enough 
for that by and by.” Our author ex- 
the extreme absurdity of suppos- 

ing every spirit that confabulates with 
mankind on earth “ the devil.” Many 
of these come on good errands, and to 
prevent mischief—“ al! of which things 
are very much out of the devil’s way, 
remote from his practice, and much 
more remote from his design.” Should, 
however, the deyil appear to any of 
his readers, De Foe advises them not to 
be flurried—not to shun him and fly 
from him, but to speak to him. “ If,” 
says he, ‘‘ you would ask me what 
you should say to it, ‘tis an unfair 
question in some respects—'tis not pos- 
sible for any one to dictate, without 
the proper circumstances be described. 
The old way you all know :—in the 
name of, &c. as above, is the common 
road. I will not cry down the custom, 
because ’tis the usual way, and the 
words are good ;” but, on the whole, 
he recommends a short ejaculatory 
prayer, and “then a plain what are 
you? is, I think, compliment enough 
to the devil.” Waving, therefore, all 
particular instructions, our judicious 
author observes, that each particular 
occasion will certainly administer the 
substance of what you should say, and 
that it is almost impossible to go wrong, 
if you only keep up a good heart, and 
ta face upon it. We perfect- 
agree with De Foe in thinking, that 
an extempore address of a few pithy 
words is, in such cases, infinitely pre- 
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ferable to a long set speech, Indeed, 
we have observed, in all accounts of 


the devil’s appearances, that.he is very 
lame at ar by, and that if you take 
up strong ground at first—ground on 
which you can depend—it is the easiest 
thing in the world to give him, a set- 
down—a complete squabash. Wesus- 
pect that the devil is wont to a very im- 


politic degree to e his pane 
There is au air of too much study 
about most of them. , smell too 
much of the shop; and he is a terrible 
mannerist. Were a collection of his 
speeches to be made, he would be 
found to re himself even more 
than Counsellor Phillips. At the same 
time, it is but dnetee to him to ad- 
mit, that there is.a of fire in much 
that he says, and that he often suits 
the action to the words. The worst of 
it, according to De Foe, is, that he does 
not in general ap ** in all his for- 
malities and frightfuls,” ‘ but to-day 
in one disguise, to-morrow in another 
—you see him, and you don’t see him 
—you know him, and you don’t know 
him—and how then can any one tell 
you what to say to him, or how to talk 
with him.” It would have been a 
very simple matter for De Foe, or any 
other man of talents, to draw up. In- 
structions for Young Persons how to 
parley with his Majesty, if he chose 
always to exhibit hi adorned with 
the regalia. But he tries to get peo- 
ple upon the hip by personating a 
friend, or a comely stranger in a, well- 
brushed suit of black—and honest men 
are thus laid flat on their backs be- 
fore they have fairly taken hold of the 
wrestler. ‘ "Tis the opinion of the 
learned divines,” quoth Daniel, “ that 
the devil would do much less harm if 
he appeared as a mere devil, with his 
horns, his cloven hoof, and his ser- 
pent’s tail and dragon’s wings, as fan- 
cy figures him out, and as our cag 
dress him up, than he does in his dis- 
ises, and the many shapes and 

apes to himself.” On the whole, 
it would seem that De Foe, though 
willing to allow some merit to 

devil, did not consider him as a very 
formidable character, except from the 
weakness of his opponents. He also 
thinks that the devil, whatever else 
he may be, is no prophet; “ for 
when asked what should be to some, 
the devil was always nonplust, and 
generally lied in his answers—so that 
none could depend on what he said. 
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In a word, the devil was not able to 
foretell any thing—he can predict no- 
thing, for he knows nothing; and if 
any apparition comes to be seen or 
heard, who takes upon it to tell what 
should come to pass, you may depend 
upon it that apparition is not from the 
devil.”—This, too, is our opinion. 
Taking leave of his Satanic Majes- 
for the present, let us hear what 
Foe has got to say about “ the ap- 
parition of unembodied spirits.” His 
tions on this subject remind 
us of our learned and ingenious friend, 
Francis Maximus Macnab, a most so- 
norous name. He cannot agree with 
those who maintain that there must 
be inhabitants in all the planetary 
worlds, some of whom may occasion- 
ally visit earth in the capacity of spec- 
tres. “Saturn and Jupiter are un- 
comfortably cold, insufferably dark, 
would congeal the very soul (if that 
were possible), and so are not habita- 
ble. Mer and Venus are insuf- 
ferably hot, that the very water would 
always boii, and the fire burn up the 
vitals. In Mars, so very dry in its 
nature, no vegetables or sensitives 
could subsist that we have any notion 
of, for want of moisture, and the men 
that lived there must be dried up suf- 


‘ficiently for pulverizing on any suitable 
Occasion.” 


If Saturn, therefore, be inhabited, 


‘De Foe remarks, that the people must 


either live without eyes, for what is 
the use of eyes when there is no light ? 
or be so inated from their own 
internal heat and light, that they can 
see sufficiently from their own beams. 
In Jupiter, the good folks, (if any) 
must live in twilight, by the reflec- 
sae! ~ sh own moons, and ons conti- 
n ts. In Mer , the ies 
must be all elitindiees and lve in 
fire more intense than what would be 
sufficient to burn all their houses, and 
melt copper, lead, and iron, even in 
In Venus, the heat would 
boil the blood in the body, and a set 
of human bodies be found that would 
live always in a hot-bath. Now, it is 
plain that the spectres that have from 
time to time been seen upon our earth, 
have not at all answ the descrip- 
tion of any of the natives above—and 
we must seek out for them another 
De Foe, therefore, conceives, 
* that they dwell-in the invisible 


world, and in the vast nowhere of un- 
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wae — a ve think; is @ 
lausible and satisfactory t pictere 
Several very sued tiated the 
life and behaviour of these phantoms, 
from the land of Nowhere, are inters 
spersed through the volume. We are 
told of a man who travelled four years 
through most of the northern coun 

tries of Europe, with a perso 
erroneously supposed to be the devil; 
but who was unquestionably an inha 
bitant of Nowhere. He guided him 
through desarts and over mountains 
over frozen lakes, and little seas cover- 
ed with snow—he diverted him with 
discourses of various subjects. He 
was acquainted wherever he came, 
and procured his fellow-traveller en- 
tertainment and good usage. He 
knew the affairs of every country, 
and the very people too—he spoke 
every language, German, Persic, Pol- 
ish, Prussian, Russian, Hungarian, 
Tartarian, and Turkish. This is‘a 
description that would exactly suit 
Christopher North, Esq. the Editor of 
this Magazine ; but what follows can 
hardly be affirmed of that eminent, 
literary, political, poetical, theological; 
and philosophical person. ‘* Some+ 
times he would be seen at a distance 4 
mile or more, to day on his right, to- 
morrow on his left hand—and k 
ing even pace with him, came intot 
same village or town where he lodged 
and took up at another time ; but if 
he enquired for him in the wy | 
he was always gone, and the peop 
knew nothing of him, except that they 
just saw me: 4 a man in the evening be- 
fore, but that he did not stay.” On 
one occasion, this mysterious person- 
age advised the traveller not to sail in 
a certain vessel from Gottenburgh, as 
he foresaw it would be wrecked, but 
the traveller, who at this time thought 
the spirit “‘ only a strange, intelligent, 
foreseeing man,” disregarded his ad- 
vice, and was cast away “at Strael- 
sund, a sea-port of Pomeran.” When 
walking on the quay there, a stranger 
accosted him, and invited him to join 
a party of gentlemen at an Inn. Af- 
ter some days spent in the most friend- 
ly manner, the stranger disappeared, 
leaving our traveller in possession 
bills to agreat amount. Not even the 
three gentlemen to whom he had in- 
troduced the traveller, knew any thing 
about him, and that he was a spirit 
seemed manifest. ‘The fortunate tra- 
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yller set out to Dantzick, with his 
three new friends ; and on the third 
day, after they had passed the Oder, 
jn that wild and desart country, they 
observed a man, mean in apparel, but 
ing something more than mere- 
what poverty represents,” travelling 
same way as they did, but a 
keeping at about the distance of half a 
mile from them on their left hand.” 
This continued for three days, during 
which, they made several attempts to 
nearer to him, which were all 
alike unsuccessful, till arriving at a 
illage, the unaccountable Parallel en- 
a a small house. The traveller 
and his friends went into the hut, 
and told the woman of the house what 
they had seen. ‘‘ What?” says she, 
“ have you seen the Owke Mouraski ? 
That Owke Mouraski never calls at 
any house in the town, but some or 
other in the family dies that year.” 
This woman then informed the tra- 
veller, that he was “ no devil, but a 
good man, who knew more than all 
the men in the world ;” and from her 
conversation, it seemed that he was 
thought to be a messenger of God who 
sometimes foretold death, and some- 
times predicted recovery from disease. 
No sooner had they left the hamlet, 
than there was the same object moving 
along as before, who continued to ac- 
company them all day, till they came 
to a wide river. They crossed the 
bridge, and kept their eyes on the 
creature, who seemed to make a mo- 
mentary pause on the edge of the 
river, and then to appear going up the 
rising grounds on the other side, 
“ without their being capable of giv- 
ing the least account how he passed 
the water.” As soon as they entered 
the town, their guide told them to 
look towards the door of an Inn, 
a little beyond their own, and 
“there they saw him plain eating a 
piece of bread, and having a pot 
or jug of Polish beer standing by him. 
One of the gentlemen walked up in 
his boots to the place, seeing him sit- 
ting all the while he was going, till 
coming very near, and happening to 
turn his eyes but one moment from 
him, when he looked again, the man 
was gone.” When the innkeeper was 
told that he was the Owke Mouraski, 
he was greatly agitated, and seemed 
glad that he had moved off, even 
oug 


h he had not paid his bill. Next - 


day, the travellers saw him enter inté 
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another house, as before; but its in-- 
mates, when spoken to, blessed the 
mysterious phantom, and said that he 
was a bringer of good tidings. He ac- 

companied the travellers to Dantzick, 

and then disappeared. There, too, the 

party broke up ; and our traveller, hav~ 

ing picked up a new acquaintance, de- 

termined to go to Petersburgh, by the 

way of Konisberg. This fresh ac- 

quaintance “ told him so many. stories 

of different kinds, that he looked as if 
he knew all the world, and all. the 

people in it, and all things that, had 

happened in it, or would happen in it 

for ever to come, and something long- 

er.” At Konisberg they separated— 
and our traveller, desirous of continu- 

ing his journey, inquired in the city if 
there were any gentlemen travelling 
towards Riga. An ancient man, habit- 

ed like a Russ, or rather like a Greek 
priest, with a long venerable beard, a 
purple rebe such as the Russians wear, 

a high stiff-crowned fur-cap, and a 
close vest about his body, girded with 

a silk sash, declared himself for Riga. 
He offered our traveller a horse—and 

they set out as equestrians. But to 
make a long story short, for four years 
ramble, this most fortunate of all tra- 
vellers, no sooner said farewell to one 
good friend, than another slipt into his 
shoes ; till at last being in Turkey, 
‘** his latest companion discovered to 
him, that he was an inhabitant of an 
invisible region, that he had been in 
his company in all his journies, in all 
the different figures that he had met 
with, that he embarked with him in 
Ireland, landed with him in Norway, 
left him at Gottenburg, found him at 
Straelsand, dogged him upon the way 
to Dantzick, sailed with him to Kon- 
isberg, lent him a horse to go to 
Riga, and so on,” &c. 

In the same chapter we meet with 
another story, far from being unamus- 
ing, of which here is the outline: A 
certain rich man having occasion to go 
to Aix-la-Chapelle, left some domestics 
to guard his house. They being afraid 
of robbers, got some grenades, in 
case of being attacked—and one night, 
as they had feared, the robbers in good 
truth came. The servants, mean- 
‘while, entrenched themselves in an up- 
per story, and barricadoed the stair- 
cases. On the robbers breaking into a 
fine’well furnished parlour, where the 
family usually sat, behold, in a great 
easy chair, a grave ancient man, 
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with a full-bottomed: black wig, a 
rich gown, and a lawyer's 


laced band, who, oe as : in great 
surprise, made signs to them for mercy, 
but said not a word ; one of the rogues 
exclaiming, ‘ Ha! who's there?” 
while another proposed cutting his 
throat. The old gentleman, with great 
igns of terror, beckoned to a door, 
which they opened, and rushing 
a lobby, they entered a grand 

saloon, and beheld the same old gentle- 
man, in the same dress, and the same 
chair, sitting at the upper end of the 
room, making the same gestures and 
silent entreaties as before. Enraged 
at this, and believing that he had slipt 
in by another door, they threatened in- 
stantly to knock out his brains, unless 
he shewed them where the treasure 
was stowed away—on which, he point- 
ed to a door leading into another apart- 
ment. ‘The robbers, on pouring into 
it, and looking at the farther end of 
the room, beheld the ancient man 
again, in the same dress and posture as 
before. It had so happened, however, 
that a few of the robbers had staid be- 
hind in the other room—and while 
those who had advanced, cried out, 
“ here is the old rogue before us 
in ;” the party answered from 
ke gules, ** how the devil can 
that be, he is here still in his chair, 
ye =) his aman 4 It is no won- 
r that were a good deal dis- 
concerted: with this self-multiplying 
iarch, and one of the robbers, aim- 
ing a blow at him with his fuzee, it 
burst into a thousand pieces, broke his 
own head, and knocked him head-over- 
heeJs, while it appeared that there was 
no old gentleman at all in the chair. 
Others of the gang went to attack the 
other old gentleman in the parlour, 
but he too was gone, and terror and 
confusion fell upon the banditti. They 
then ran into the third room, when 
they saw the figure sitting in his arm- 
chair, but “ instead of his pitiful looks 
and seeming to beg his life as he did 
before, he was changed into the most 
horrible monster that ever was seen, 
and in his hands were two large fiery 
daggers, not flaming, but red-hot—in 
a word, the devil or something else,” 
&c. Meanwhile, the servants up stairs, 
not knowing what was going on below, 
threw three hand-grenades down a 


chimney that had three funnels, each 
communicating with one of the three 
rooms in which were the robbers and 
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the Triple old man. One of the hanide 
grenades exploded in the chimney of 
the room in which the greatest number 
were assembled, and they, not doubt. 
ing it was the work of the old ‘seden. 
tary, — in terror into the other 
rooms, and were just in time ‘to.en 
counter another similar explosion:ip 
each, which killed and wounded. 
great number of them. Very | 
the three explosions set fire to rh 
chimney, and the neighbours, alarmed 
to the spot, met the surviving robbers 
attempting to escape, and made them 
all prisoners. Who this old gentle. 
man, or these three old gentlemen 
were, Daniel De Foe does not inform 
us—that he or they were the devil or 
devils no one will imagine—but whe« 
ther it were a supernatural co; ; 
or in one divisible firm, this much will 
be allowed, that the whole affair ex. 
hibits a singularly fortunate concurs 
rence of natural and preternatural a- 
gency, and that the spirit must have 
counted upon the three hand-grenades 
and the three funnels. At the same 
time, the story has an air of truth about 
it that will not suffer us to disbelieve it, 
One other story from this volume 
and we have done. A gentleman hav 
ing married a second wife, had no rest 
night or day till he would consent to 
disinherit his son by his first marriage, 
who had for some years been unheard 
of, and who, his stepmother asserted, 
must have died. It happened one 
evening that they had a violent quar- 
rel upon this subject, ‘‘ when, on & 
sudden, a hand appeared at the caser 
ment endeavouring to open it, but as 
all the iron casements used in former 
times opened outward, and were fas- 
tened in the inside, the hand seemed 
to try to open the casement, but could 
not.” Some dispute having occurred 
as to whom this hand belonged, the 
wife exclaimed “‘ why, if "twas the 
devil, twas the ghost of your son,— 
it may be come to tell you that he has 
gone to the devil,” &c. The husband, 
incensed at this coarse attack, cried 
aloud, “ Alexander, Alexander,” and 
at these words, the casement ope 
again of itself, and his son Alexander 
looked in with a full face, and staring 
directly upon the mother with an 
angry countenance, cried here, and then 
vanished in a moment. Of course, 
fits followed with the lady; but in 
about a year or so, she plucked up 
courage, and threatened to bring her 
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husband to trial for dealings with the 
devil, unless he consented to disinherit 
his absent son. The affair was at last 
referred to arbitration, and “‘ the two 
arbitrators were invited to dinner on 
the occasion.” The writings were a- 
bout to be engrossed, when, on a sud- 
den, they heard a rushing noise in the 
parlour where they sat, at which the 
arbitrators were sorely afraid, but the 
infatuated wife insisted that her hus- 
band should a the deed though 
forty devils should appear. That mo- 
ment the casement flew open, “‘ and 
the shadow of a body was seen stand- 
ing in the garden without, and the 
head reaching up to the casement, the 
face looking into the room with a stern 
and an angry countenance. Hold, said 
the spectre, as if speaking to the wo- 
man, and immediately clasped the 
casement to again, and vanished.”— 
The wife screamed as before— the hus- 
band plucked up courage—the arbitra- 
tors refused to proceed—and in about 
half a year, the long lost son came 
home from the Indies—and we hope 
eontinued fierce upon his step-dame 
for the rest of her life. 

We suspect that we have already 
exceeded the limits allowed us by the 
Editor. If not, Mr Christopher will 
allow our article to proceed. 

There is a curious enough chapter 
on * Apparitions in Dreams, and how 
far they are or are not real Appari- 
tions.” The question is debated, whe- 
ther a person who complies with the 
devil’s temptation in a dream be as 
guilty of the fact as if he had been a- 
wake?—and though De Foe “ leaves 
it only as a head of reflection,” he cer- 
— seems to lean to the affirmative. 

€ supposes a poor man tempted b 
the devil in a dean to arip'« little 
child of a valuable necklace and other 
ornaments ; on waking, he looks back 
on it with a double » first, that 
he is disappointed of his prize, and, 
secondly, that the devil had humbug- 
ged him into guilt. It seems that a 

who had so dreamed narrated 

is dream to De Foe with the bitterest 
remorse. ‘ I robbed it,” says he, “ in 
my imagination, and deserve as much 
to be hanged for it, as if I had com- 
mitted the horrid fact at noon-day.— 
Aye,” said he, “‘ with a kind of horror, 
I ought to be hanged for it, and to be 


damned for it too.” Another gentle- 
man, who lived apart from his wife, on 
reasonable suspicion of her infidelity, 
dreamt that a former mistress came to 
him with a smiling countenance, and 
telling him that his wife was dead, 
offered herself to his embraces, and 
was notrepulsed. ‘‘ When he found 
it was all a dream, he was exceedingly 
afflicted, and looked upon himself as 
really guilty as if he had been awake, 
and I cannot say but he had some rea- 
son.” De Foe adds, that he could 
give an instance of another 
whom the devil haunted in like man- 
ner, “ and that. sometimes he was pre- 
vailed on to consent, but always hap- 
pily prevented by waking in time—but 
the person is too much known to al- 
low the farther description of it with- 
out his consent.” Surely De Foe is 
here rather too stern a moralist. Only 
a few nights ago, we dreamt that we 
drunk up all the water in the reservoir 
on the Castle Hill, from the pure love 
of mischief—though, Goodness knows, 
that in our waking hours, we delight 
to think of the many thousand tea- 
kettles boiling away of an evening in 
this city ; and that, for our own taste, 
a very small quantity of water doth in 
in general suffice. 

Such of our readers as have been 


amused with our account of this cue. 


rious volume are referred to it for a. 
great deal of very odd matter, which. 
we have no room toabridge. We re- 
commend to their especial attention a 
chapter on the many strange incon- 
veniences and ill consequences which 
would attend us in this world, if the 
souls of men and women, unembodied 
and departed, were at liberty to vi- 
sit the earth, from which they had 
been dismissed, and to concern them- 
selves about human affairs, either 
such as had been their own, or be- 
longed to other people. He proves 
that such a system would never do in 
practice—and that the belief of it is 
quite untenable by a person of sound 
understanding. A person of sound 
understanding will not hold such a 
creed—but is satisfied with believing 
in spirits from the “ vast land of no- 
where,” and in the peregrinations of 
the evil one, whose whole life on earth 
is one continued masquerade. 
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_“ REMOVE NOT THE OLD LAND-MARK.”"—PROVERBS, XXIII. 10. 





No I. 


We do not remember any period, not 
excepting even the darkest or the 
brightest ones of the late war, in which 
the prospects and condition of our 
country were represented in more op- 
posite points of view by the zealots of 
political partizanship in the pre- 
sent. It appears to us, that the great- 
er part of the adherents of Govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and by far the 
t of its ancient enemies on 

} seer take and express at this 
moment such views of the situation of 
this great empire, as could not fail to 
excite.a mixture of wonder and deri- 
sion, since we must say so, in the 
breast of any unconcerned and impar- 
tial igner, who might have enjoy- 
ed any ble opportunity of making 
himself aequainted with the real cha- 
racter of this nation—above all, of any 
one who had surveyed with a diligent 
eye the manifestations of national feel- 
ing evoked and maintained among us 
with so much beautiful zeal and per- 
severance during those years of dread 
and peril from which England and 
Europe have so recently escaped. And 
yet, different as are the opinions cir- 
culated, and different or rather dia- 
metrically opposite as are the wishes 
entertained, there is no doubt both 
the great parties are agreed so far 
(more than they have used to agree 
on any subject whatever), in thinking 
that something must be done, and that 
speedily, to rid us from this nuisance 
of mere plebeian insolence and profli- 
gacy, which has been gaining strength 
the last two or three years—and 
which would appear to have now ar- 
rived at such a measure of audacity, as 
to render silence and forbearance on 
the part of Government no longer 
possible, even were these things de- 
sirable in themselves. Whatever one 
may suspect of the hidden purposes 
and motives of some of those whose 
voices have been lifted up against the 
political ard religious blasphemies 
of the lower order of demagogues—it 
is at all events comfortable to see, that 
those miscreants are left without any 
visible or avowed protection from any 
whose protection could be entitled 
to the smallest respect.. At the same 


time, however, we ought to guard our. 
selves against giving too implicit con. 
fidence to the fair professions of those 
whose previous history has entailed 
suspicion on them as a birthright~ 
who were the enemies, not the friends, 
of their country during all her former 
times of danger—and who can there. 
fore have no just reason to complain 
although that country preserves some 
jealousy of them now and hereafter, 
both in days of evil and in days of 


As to the danger, the existence of 
which is acknowledged on all hands, 
but the immediate extent of which is 
studiously magnified by people who 
would fain turn it and every thing 
else to their own advantage—we 
think those who have really studied 
the history and the character of this 
country will have no difficulty in see 
ing, that it is in our own hands to 
make it either small or great, by the 
manner in which we choose to meet 
and combat it. The danger is great, 
if England be false to her ancient cha- 
racter ;—it is small—it is nothing—if 
she remain true to herself. The dan- 
ger consists in the existence of a spirit 
which is essentially at variance with 
every part of the old spirit of our 
country—and which, therefore, must 
be put down, not by any fanciful de- 
vices of novelty—but by a summoning 
up and strengthening of that very 
spirit against which its war has been 
proclaimed. And our chief complaint 
against the more important enemies of 
administration at this crisis is, their 
neglecting the opportunity now 
ed them of shewing, for once, some- 
thing like a truly English my 
to selfish views—and coming forw 
with heart and hand to assist those 
who are actually at the head of affairs, 
in repressing, by the only means which 
their conscience must tell them can 
be effectual ones, a spirit and a danger 
which, even by their own confession, 
do not threaten parties or pare 
ciples, but the land itself, and all the 
old principles avowed and cherished 
in common by all the old parties in 
the land. - , 

Here, in Scotland, notwithstanding 
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all the late miserable exhibitions in 
the western counties, it is as yet in no 


man’s power to see with his own eyes 
the and living proofs of the de- 
pravity of this spirit, whose luxuriant 
L hout many of the wid- 

est districts in England, for these 
several years past formed the continual 
subject of lamentation to the wise and 
the . We have been often re- 
pose by our neighbours with be- 
g a cold and a slow people—it is 
well at least if it be so, that neither 
our slowness nor our coldness desert 
us when we are addressed by the voice 
of seduction. Speaking largely, how- 
ever, the people of Scotland are nei- 
ther slow of perception nor cold of 
temperament—but there is that about 
them which renders them averse to 
losing sight of what they have once 
ceived, and slighting, or contemn- 
‘ing, or discarding, what they have 
once felt and loved. The opinions, 
moreover, and the feelings which have 
of late been most grievously assaulted 
among us, have resisted heretofore the 
attacks of far more dangerous enemies 
than any with whom our people are 
now, for the first time, called upon to 
contend. For nearly half a century 
the tone of our po philosophy has 
been at open war with our national 
faith ; and. for the last twenty years 
our popular literature has been almost 
entirely in the hands of a set of men, 
who have, with the most unrelent- 
ing perseverance, devoted powerful ta- 
lents to the destruction of the national 
character, in regard to both religion 
and politics. And yet how small is 
the im ion which has been made 
on the face of Scottish mind and 
Scottish feeling, by all the efforts of 
these men—by all their cunning in 
the choice, and all their skilfulness in 
the use of their weapons. In some of 
our towns, indeed, and, above all, in 
this city, they have reared and foster- 
ed a small race of puny and shallow pre- 
tenders—by whose x hereon tongues 
their sophistries are echoed till every 
ear is disgusted with them—by whose 
stupidity they are continually disgrac- 
ed—and in whose utter and hopeless 
imbecility they can scarcely fail to 
foresee the near extinction of the whole 
of that uncongenial tribe of thoughts 
and sentiments whith it has cost them- 
selves so much labour to introduce 
upon the soil of Scotland. But look 
— a. the wide and healthful sur- 
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face of the land—and see what 
ungrateful earth the evil has fal- 


jen—how stunted, and dwarfish, and 
ae are the few miserable shoots 
that have ng up—how they have 
pined and dwit beneath that keen 
and vigorous air which they want 
power to contaminate with their own 
sickly breath—how they are over- 
shadowed and killed on every side by 
the true stedfast children of the soil— 
pale, sapless, and pithless—doomed, in 
their inevitable decay, to furnish 7 
new food and strength to that whi 
it was their evil ambition to extermi- 
nate. In spite of all that has been 
done, by artful and able men, to make 
them ashamed of the inheritance ‘of 
their fathers, the le of Seotland 
have adhered with pride and affection 
to that inheritance; and it may be 
doubted whether one hundredth part 
of our population is at this moment a 
whit less loyal or less religious than it 
would have been, although neither Mr 
Jeffrey nor any of his brethren had 
ever admitted either Disloyalty or In- 
fidelity into the number of their cliente 

. After witnessing the total fai- 
lure of these giants, and all their at- 
tempts, is it to be wondered at that we 
are slow in bringing ourselves to en- 
tertain any serious apprehensions con 
cerning the issue of a warfare essen- 
tially and in spirit akin to their’s— 
waged by Black Dwarfs and Yellow 
Dwarfs, and aided with all the philoso- 
phical artillery of peripatetic warpers 
and stoical steam-engine-men. We 
can never be to receive the 
plans of our Utopias from the medita- 
tive heads of Anderston and the Cal- 
ton—nor to submit the old broad 
cloth of our prejudices to be tambour- 
ed and rane may seem good 
to the fanciful fingers of a Paisley 
muslin-weaver. Neither is it at all 
likely that the colliers of Camlachie 
shall suceeed in undermining that edi- 
fice whose rocky foundations have so 
long baffled the zeal of the “ wee 
reekit deil” himself, and the whole of 
his pioneering Pandemonium. 

e have no wish to carry the thing 
too far ;—but, in solemn sadness, we 
do think the gentlemen to whom we 
have been alluding must, in secret, 
have some i le misgiv- 
ings of mind when they see the style 
in which so many of their own most 
favourite dogmas have been adopted 
by the present — and despicable 
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So long as they conceived them- 
selves to be writi i 
losophical world,” (to use an old 
phrase of their own) we can sup- 
pose them to have pi in their 
task with some little self-complacency 
—but now that they have found of 
whom this ——— world consists, 
we really hope and trust they begin to 
be heartily ashamed of themselves. Do 
they ever ask themselves sincerely 
what it is that they have been wishing 
te bring about by their twenty years 
work of wit? They can at least have 
no difficulty in seeing what they have 
assisted to bring about. If they 
go to any of the Glasgow or Paisley 
reform meetings, their ears are sure to 
be regaled with the crambe recocta of 
their own delicate and metaphysical 
sneers, served up in all the gaudy co- 
lours of imagery and similitude which 
the glowing imaginations of those 
deeply read and deeply ae a me- 
chanics can suggest. Their elegant 
diatribes concerning the vices of 
i , find a broad echo in the 
Camlachie orator’s sarcastic phrase 
of “ Norlan Tam”*—and their pro- 
found speculations on Hume’s doc- 
trine of miracles, and their beautiful 
a of “ the Holy Places,” are 
y terminated by the same ac- 
complished person’s consolatory asser- 
tion, that ‘‘ many delusions have had 
their day!” These, and the many si- 
milar expressions which they may meet 
with in all the accounts of those as- 
semblages, must satisfy them that, al- 
though the crop has failed, a few of 
px ot ee taken effect 
t it is possible that the appearance 

of this strong produce have some- 
thing to displease as well as to gratify 
them, and that, upon the uel the 
northern phi hers would have been 
as well contented although their dog- 
mas had never been exposed to the de- 
rision of their countrymen in the lan- 
guage of the loom-shop. But what- 
ever may have been the mixture of 
ings with which these gentlemen 
have contemplated some late sayings 
and doi those who aspire to be 
their nts, we suppose, on the 
whole, there has been no great mix- 
ture in the feeling with which the 
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rest of the world have, on this occa. 
sion, contemplated themselves, 

They, and a large proportion of the 
party to which they belong, have as- 
suredly lost a noble opportunity for 
redeeming some share of their credit 
in the eyes of their countrymen. ° But 
the truth is, they were deceived by 
the gradual nature of the encroach. 
ments which now they cannot in se. 
riousness avoid deploring—and hay. 
ing been so far committed by the ma. 
levolent zeal of their own inferior in. 
struments and organs, they have found 
it very difficult to seize on any feasi- 
ble pretence for stopping short in:a 
race of which they cannot be other- 
wise than ashamed. It is thus that 
folly inflicts its own chastisement 
upon itself—and that short-sight- 

men are so often found engaged in 
digging the pit over which their own 
feet are destined to stumble. 

Much, however, as we have been 
distressed with what has just occurred 
in some of the manufacturing districts 
of Scotland—and still more with the 
support which unwittingly, perhaps in 
a great measure, has been afforded to 
the actors in these disgraceful scenes 
by the conduct of some of their supe- 
riors among us—it is still in England 
alone that the evil has really attained 
toa ——— pitch of seriousness—and 
it is in like manner in the character of 
the people of England that we look for 
the sure and perfect safeguard against 
this tragedy being brought to a catas- 
trophe as melancholy as those less ac- 
quainted with that character might be 
inclined to augur from its commence- 
ments. We are afraid, we must con 
fess, of nothing so much in this whole 
matter as of any unworthy distrustful 
ness being allowed togoabroad and gain 
ground—any fear becoming prevalent 
among those who contemplate the signs 
of the times, lest the days of national 
confidence in national character were 
about to be at an end—any suspicion 
lest the means and the elements of self 
vindication were no longer to be found 
surely and abundantly in the very heart 
of that mighty population, a part of 
which has been—and is so grievously 
deluded. The greatness of the con- 
trast exhibited to the eyes of any tra- 
veller who passes from the neighbour- 





* So Dr Chalmers was called by 


this worthy on a late occasion. 


+ See the reviews of Laplace, and Dr Clarke's travels in Palestine. 
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hood of Manchester, for example, to 
any of the quiet skirts of the very 
county in which that town is situat- 
ed, might be enough to convince him 
that such fears were groundless. Com- 
paring the artificial fever and madness 
of the disaffected district with the 
calm natural face of things, as it used 
to be everywhere, and as it still con- 
tinues to be so near the very atmos- 
of the poison—one should think 
it would be almost impossible not to 
feel that the evil will, ere long, cure 
itself—or rather that the surrounding 
will, ere long, overcome and ex- 
tinguish it—as the wide breath of hea- 
ven soon scatters into nothing the 
heavy and stifling airs that spread 
death and destruction for a moment 
around: the surface of some newly 
opened dungeon of pestilence. There 
is nothing in the heaven or in the soul 
of England, that can ever be made ef- 
fectually to harmonize with the vile 
spirit that has of late been permitted 
to go forth and pollute a portion of the 
soil that is their birth-right. The 
very essence of that spirit” is all affec- 
tation. They may talk as much as 
they will about feelings that have been 
roused, and principles that have been 
implanted ;—the truth is, that no prin- 
ciple at all has had any part in these 
unfortunate. transactions—for without 
some knowledge, there can be no prin- 
ciple, and one cannot read a line of 
any of the odious publications circulat- 
ed among the deluded orders of our 
people, without seeing that knowledge, 
either among them or their chosen 
teachers, there is none. And as to 
feelings, those that have been called 
eut, and exhibited on these unhappy 
occasions, are all base, selfish, and 
mean feelings—and such, we never 
ean be persuaded, are those that enter 
with true power and predominance in- 
to the eharacters of any considerable 
classes of our — It is not in the 
hearts of Englishmen—certainly not 
of any wide spread class of English- 
men—ever to remain long insensible to 
the influence of those better feelings 
which God and Nature have implanted 
in their breasts as the antidotes of that 
corruption in which we are all par- 
takers. We can understand—we can 
believe any thing of the momentar 
violence of English minds, seduced, 
and deceived, and deluded by the 
arts of base ignoble creatures, that 
are skilful in flattering them — but 


unless we have totally mistaken the 
materials of which these minds are 
composed, there is that in them which 
will soon make them feel dissatisfact 
tion with themselves, and contemp- 
for their deceivers—when only a lit- 
tle time has brought with it a little 
coolness—and men and things begin 
to be surveyed once more with the 
same eyes that had of old been ac- 
customed to survey them. The cla~ 
mours of public meetings—the noise, 
and the music, and the dissonance— 
and the brawlings of orators and the 
applauses of multitudes—and the so- 
lemnity of processions, and the intoxi< 
cation of huzzas—all these things ma 
for a time appear to awaken new life 
and new delight—and unexpected im- 
pacer unexpected triumph:— 
ut when the poor man that has par- 
taken in all these elements of phrenzy 
returns home weary, and in lassitude, 
from the very strength of their excite- 
ment—and meditates with himself up 
on his feverish pillow—and calls up to 
himself the peaceful slumbers that 
visited him there, before he had ever 
heard of the name of Reform—or, per- 
haps, the peaceful memories of those 
that died on that very pillow, in hum- 
ble virtue and humble happiness, in 
days when none around him had ever 
heard it—when he contrasts the glare 
and tumult that has been dazzling his 
own imagination, with the quiet 
thoughts of comfort and repose that 
fed the spirit of his fathers, and with 
which his own young spirit also was 
fed and nurtured—is it possible that he 
should be without some salutary sus- 
picions of others, and some silutery 
fears for himself—that he should not 
feel he has been among scenes that 
were strange to his nature, and among 
men with whom he had nothing to do 
—that he should not shudder over the 
blasphemies that have been ringing in 
his ears—and remember, with some- 
thing of aremorseful tenderness, how he 
was taught to bless God and honour the 
King, every evening before he was per 
mitted to sink into the innocent slum< 
bers of childhood ? 
There is no national character in the 
world into which the love of . that 
which is op enters so deeply, as into 


that of the English. The reason of 


this is, that in the conscience and in 
the memory of Englishmen, the idea 
of that which is old is associated indis- 
solubly, in spite of all the superficial 
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gestion which temporary dreams and 
usions may work, with the idea of 
that which is pure, and good, and hap- 
py. The Native of almost any other 
country in the world is tempted by 
prospects of wealth, or the possession of 
security, to establish his home on a 
soil that is foreign to him—but the 
lowest Englishman is haunted, where- 
ever he may be, by the memory of his 
own early years, and can never bring 
himself to give up the hope of laying 
his bones at last beneath the same 
that covers those whose prayers and 
blessings sanctified and sublimed their 
happiness. The idea of parting with 
any thing that belongs to him as an 
Englishman, is the most painful one 
that comes into the mind of an English- 
man. His native soil is only one of 
these things—his liberty is another, 
and at least as dear a thing—but not 
less dear than either is the faith of his 
ancestors—and with that faith, thank 
God, the age of his ancestors is 
blended—both in its own essence, 
and, in his imagination—as never 
faith and loyalty were before united. 
In the heat and recklessness of youth 
and youthfal passions he may forget 
for a season both the soil that gave 
him birth, and ail that gives honour 
and nobility to that beautiful soil— 
but when he feels himself declining in- 
to the vale of years, the recollection of 
those old things enters into his spirit 
as a passion, and revives and supplants 
in its turn all the noisier passions that 
have before obscured and weakened it. 
There is something inexpressibly de- 
lightful in the nature of on feelings: 
with which an old Englishman—of 
whatever rank—regards the well- 
news Fg his country. He feels 
the pride of possession in every tree 
that throws its shadow upon the field 
where he has sported in his youth— 
he worships the stream in which he 
bathed—he worships the gray and 
mouldering stones of the i. in 
which he first heard that sweet and 
holy music with which the notions of 
parental and ancestral piety are re- 
verently mingled. But there are mo- 
ments, and these neither few nor fleet- 
ing, in which the youngest of us are 
old—in which we look forward to 
those sober years, not with fear or re- 
luctance, but with a calm and sted- 
fast, even with a hoping eye—shaping 
to ourselves, with a dim and pensive 
satisfaction, the feelings with which 
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we shall contemplate the approach 

total rest, after all the fire that, is : 
our own bosoms shall have been chas. 
tened and subdued—and the plentiful 
experience of life shall have reconciled 
us to ing in the silence of the 


grave our e from all its. griefs— 
on repose from all its pleasures. Ip 
such moments we forget for the time 
the point for which we are looking, 
and live more than half as if we had 
really reached that to which our looks 
are directed. In such moments—for 
they visit us all—with what pain, and 
fear, and disgust must those who have 
been seduced into partaking of the pos 
pular phrenzies of these days, contems 
plate the thoughts and feelings, to sa 
nothing of the actions, with which 
they have become involved? The 
hurry of busy life—the tumults of the 
eye and the ear—these may, indeed, re~ 
turn and efface the delicate impression 
of those more hidden and mysterious 
moments: but they also in their tum 
will come back ;—and ere long, surely, 
the heart that is not totally corrupted 
will find and say to itself in which of 
these moments its communion with it. 
self has been most true and sincere— 
in which of them the nobler nature of 
the man has been most consulted— 
in which of them his nobler aspirations 
have been most gratified. In spite, 
too, of all the errors and corruptions 
which have been gaining ground a- 
mong some parts of the population of 
these realms, who can doubt that the 
life and the manners of the very peo- 
ple that have been most to blame, and 
most to pity, preserve something at 
least of their old original complexion 
of purity? It is not merely in the se- 
cret communings of the man with 
himself—it is in all that he sees and 
does in his quieter moments—in the 
faces of all that surround him in these 
moments, and in their wiser words—~ 
that we are sure there are found the 
elements of his entire regeneration.— 
An Englishman may be taught lessons 
of sedition and impiety in a street or 
on a highway—but woful, indeed, 
must be the change, if many English- 
men there be, who mature 
repeat these lessons by the side of 
those old hearths, that used to be sur- 
rounded by the lovers of far different 
thoughts, and the reciters of far differ- 
ent tales. We cannot bring ourselves 
to think—to believe in seriousness— 
that the spirit which would find com- 
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fort or consolation in such employ- 
ment has really struck a deep root a- 
mong the people of our land. Surely 
those whose conduct would lead to 
such suspicions are but the heedless 
tools of men whom, if they knew them 
truly, they would truly despise—surely 
their minds are but the floating ha- 
bitations of thoughts and feelings 
which will soon be shaken out with 
repentance and loathing. Surely there 
is enough of blessed matter left, even 
in the midst of their corruption, to 
sanctify themselves—the nation itself 
will and must remain pure, with or 
without them—from hopeless pollu- 
tions and permanent abasement. 

We are troubled, therefore, but not 
terrified by the aspect of this tryin 
time. It is a time to be looked on wit 
grief—with indignation—but not at all 
with despair ; and surely the conduct of 
the far far greater part of those who have 
troubled it is a thing to be viewed more 
in sorrow than in anger. To say the 
truth once more, the worst of all the 
features in the present convulsed 
countenance of the affairs of our coun- 

, is, to our mind, the behaviour not 
of the Reformers, but of the Whigs. 
There are no doubt many, very many 
individual adherents of that Party who 
have behaved nobly and well—but as 
a Party, we think their conduct has 
certainly been utterly unworthy of the 
name they bear, and the principles 
they profess to inherit. The worst of 
it is, that they have been studious in 
expressing their horror for the mad- 
ness of the reforming sect ; and yet-— 
such is the clinging meanness of hu- 
man nature, or rather of party nature— 
in the midst of these very expressions 
of horror they have been lending them- 
selves to the popular outcry, and ‘in- 
creasing, by every means in their 
power, the difficulties of the born and 
chosen guardians of the state. There 
is no party in England that so openly 
acknowl the services, and identi- 
fies itself with the language of its 
party prints, as that of the Whigs. 
There can therefore be no injustice in 
holding them, as a Party, responsible 
for the tenor of the language 
used by aii their prints through- 
- the last two or three months 
of po; excitement and phrenzy. 
Thstagenns has not been the ape 
guage either of temperate rebuke, or 
of sober reason, or of manly and in- 
dignant contempt. They have indeed 
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disavowed all participation in the more 
violent heresies, political and religious, 
which have been preached by the pro- 
fessed organs of Hunt and his miser= 
able crew. But it is quite easy to see, 
that if they really wished to discounte- 
nance—to annihilate that vile-crew and 
all their heresies—the business of this 
poate was to have laid aside for a time 
all their own little points of party dis- 
agreement—and to do every thing in 
their power to strengthen the hands of 
that administration, the displacement 
of which, at such a moment as the 
present, they well know could not fail 
to add confusion to confusion, and 
weakness to weakness, in a way which 
neither theirs, nor any other party, 
might soon have it in their power to 
repair. They have not done this—but 
they have all along continued encour- 
aging the disaffected in what they them< 
selyes must be conscious is one of the 
most absurd of all their errors, viz.— 
the belief that a great part of the mi- 
sery which has befallen some of the 
manufacturing districts is owing to the 
misconduct of the present ministry— 
they have all along se crying out to 
the reformers—not, “ you are utterly 
in the wrong—you are the enemies 
of your country—and we and all true 
lovers of our country despise you” — 
but, “* stop, the time is not come yet 
for your proposals to be heard with ad- 
vantage. The first thing is to displace 
the ministry, and put us in their stead ; 
and then will come the time when all 
proposals will be listened and attend- 
etl to by men sincerely anxious to do 
that which is right—by true friends 
to the cause of freedom like your- 
selves.” We appeal to the Whigs 
themselves, whether such has not been 
the constant cry of their journals—we 
appeal to their consciences, whether 
wilful and malicious falsehood be not 
at the bottom of that cry—whether 
they are not sensible to their own 
souls, that by using it they have shewn 
themselves willing to take advantage 
of the strength of those whom they 
dare scarcely deny to be traitors—whe- 
ther, in one word, they have not cons 
fessed themselves on this occasion to 
be, not the lovers of their country and 
its peace, but the lovers of power and 
place, in such a way as no body of 
English politicians ever had the hardi- 
hood or the impudence to confess 
themselves before. 

But Parliament is about to assem« 
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ble—and it is ~~ that | oe true ap- 

, in regard to their character, must 
_ be made to the collective wisdom 
of the nation. The statements which 
the ministers of the crown have it in 
their power to lay before Parliament, 
will, we doubt not, compel even the 
Whigs to lend them their support in 
every measure that is judged necessary 
for securing the internal peace of the 
country. But the Whigs will find, 
unless we be much mistaken indeed, 
that this support of theirs will come 
far too late to give their party any ele- 
vation {and it had need of muth) in 
the general mind of the people. Had 
they come forward at an earlier stage 
ef the business, their manliness and 
apparent disinterestedness might in- 
deed have founded for them no incon- 
siderable claims to respect, in regard 
to any matters of parliamentary dis- 
cussion which they might afterwards 
have thought fit to bring forward. 
But as it is, the case will, we shrewd- 
ly suspect, be far different ; and the 
will find, that the only result of 
their manceuvres has been the addition 
of new strength and security to an ad- 
ministration, the members of which— 
in spite of all the clamours of Reform- 
ers and of Whigs—have as yet done 
nothing to lessen their originally great 
claims on the respect and confidence 
of the better part of the nation. 


It is, we know, the opinion of many, . 


that since the dark days of the French 
Revolution, there has been no period 
so pregnant with danger—though, in 
our opinion, none need tremble for 
their country who know the power of 
its knowledge and its virtue. Love, 
not Fear, is the principle that must 
now unite together all ranks of society. 
We stand forward to vindicate the 
cause of order, liberty, and religion, 
——— that they are about to be 
overthrown, but that they have al- 
pre | been most vilely insulted. We 
stand forward not against enemies 
whom we fear, but for friends whom 
we love. The Anarchist and the A- 
theist are not formidable to our eyes ; 
but the Throne which they would over- 
turn is dear to us, and the Altar which 
they would subvert is sacred. High 
objects must not be contumeliously 
and irreverently assailed even by the 


hands of the impotent—they who do 
not honour the King must be made to 
respect his authority—they who do 
not fear God must not be suffered to 
blaspheme his most Holy Word. 

It is on plain principles like these, 
that all true lovers of their coun 
ought now to combine in one bod 
and with one soul; and if we know 
any thing of the character of the Bri. 
tish people, there is already such a 
magnificent, invincible, and irresistj. 
ble Combination. They who think 
that nothing more is exhibited, in all 
this frowning and murmuring popular 
commotion, than a reams and 
therefore pardonable discontent, under 
the hardships which the people suffer 
from the stagnation of trade and the 
pressure of taxation—these, being men 
of party, will be men of still ; 
and considering the saiistepgiiad to 
be objects of danger and of fear, they 
will seek only for their overthrow. But 
they who know that the great legiti- 
mate principles of all civil government 
have been fiercely and wrathfully de. 
nounced—and that the Bible has been 
hideously trampled under bestial feet 
—will look to a higher aim, and will 
lay aside for a while all preference of 
men and of measures, till they have 
seen the eternal principles of morality 
and religion vindicated, and all those 
glorious sentiments and passions which 
these principles inspire into a nation’s 
heart, rescued from the foul pollution 
that on every side is thrown upon them 
by unhallowed hands. It is not now 
who is a Tory ?—who is a Whig? But 
it is, who is a Briton >—who is aChris- 
tian? The honour of our country, 
and the glory of our God, are the au- 
gust and sacred objects which we vow 
to defend ; and if there be any virtue 
in the blood either of our heroes or 
our martyrs—if the present age be not 
lamentably severed by some invisible 
chasm from the days of old,—we may 
rest assured that the Nation has only 
to lift its voice, and that its majestic 
thunder will drive, with fear and 
trembling into their hiding places, the 
scattered hordes of anarchy and im- 
piety, who are now vaunting so loudly 
and so fiercely, unaware of the irre- 
trievable ruin that is about to fall upon 
their heads, 
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Werner's Geo, .—The splendid geo- 
dreams of Buffon, the ingenious spe- 
ions of Hutton, rae ~ wild and ot 
unpoetical mineralogi fancies of the 
Germans, induced many enthusiasts to 
search for proofs of these fascinating re- 
yeries, in the mountains and rocks of dif- 
ferent lands. Some facts were in this way 
collected, but still geology could not be 
said to exist as an independent branch of 
natural history. It was first elevated to 
this rank by the investigations of Saussure 
and Werner.—The discoveries of Saussure 
were numerous and im nt; and those 
of Werner not less so. - founded of 
first system of geognosy, and by its publi- 
cation paved the way for all the femathable 
discoveries and views which have since been 
made in Geology.—The first English ac- 
count of this system, was that published in 
org! in a year 1808, ae since that 
iod, others have appeared from the pens 
Ar those distinguished philosopers, Thomson 
and Murray. We have just learned that 
Daubuisson, a celebrated pupil of Werner’s, 
has in the press, a work on Werner’s Geog- 
nosy, in two volumes octavo, of which we 
are entitled to form high expectations. 
Comparative Anatomy.—The zeal and 
ardour displayed in the study of comparative 
anatomy in several of the universities on the 
Continent, is little known, and certainly very 
imperfectly felt in the anatomical school of 
Scotland. Since the splendid period of the 
great Monros, this most important of all the 
branches of natural history appears to have 
been very little cultivated. At present we 
have too much of the trade of anatomy, and 
too little of its philosophy. Wehear of no new 
discoveries, or observations, of no young and 
rising comparative anatomists, who, en- 


* thusiastically devoted to their science, are 


actively employed in tracing out, by actual 
investigations, those admirable displays of 
structure, and arrangement in the animal 
world, which must in the course of time, 
reflect so much light on physiology, and 
confer so many benefits on medicine.—We 
are sure this state of an invaluable science 
cannot long exist—we already almost feel 
that there are rising around us, in this 
) sr arena of philosophy, a host of young, 
auntless, and enthusiastic anatomical in- 
quirers, who will establish another epoch, 
worthy that of the Monros. 

Theories of the Earth.—It is now a gene- 
ral complaint with amateur mineralogists, 
that since the demolition of the theory of 
Hutton, and the abandonment of the Nep- 
tunian views of De Luc, geology has become 
dull and uninteresting. - It may be men- 
tioned, for the information of those fire- 
side speculators, that things are not in so 
bad a state, for only a few days ago we re- 
ceived three volumes octavo, of a new theory 


of the earth, by Brieslac an Italian, which 
will serve for a time as a tub to the whale. 
Dr Barclay on Animal Life.—Dr Bar- 
clay, we understand, has in the press, 
avery learned and curious work, on the 
phenomena and laws of animal life. It 
will, we trust, clear away the vast load of 
rubbish with which this beautiful subject 
is at present encumbered.—It is a remark- 
able circumstance, that although the phe- 
nomena and laws of the living a cor are 
very obvious and distinctly marked by na- 
ture, that physiologists, in their absurd 
anxiety to a mysterious and pro- 
found, have 2 cr ss their own fascia. 
ting field of inquiry, to roam in the unsa- 
tisfactory wilds of metaphysical speculation. 
Geology.—Professor Jameson, in oppo- 
sition to those mineralogists who assert the 
mechanical, and deny the chemical forma- 
tion of quartz rock and red sand stone, has 
brought forward several proofs in favour 
of the latter, principally from the fact of 
granite, universally acknowledged to be of 
chemical formation, having been found in 
repeated instances embedded both in sand- 
stone and quartz rock, where all must have 
been simultaneously and chemically formed. 
This is at variance both with the Neptunean 
and Plutonian theories; and he further 
urges, that granite is not confined to one 
particular species of rock, but occurs in 
several, being not of earlier formation than 
all other rocks, nor of newer formation than 
most others, but very often a contemporane- 
ous crystallization with the rock in which 
it is situated—New Monthly Magazine. 
Skull of King Robert the Bruce.—A few 
days ago, in the church of Dunfermline, 
the grave of the celebrated warrior King 
Robert the Bruce was opened, in presence 
of a numerous assemblage of men of rank 
and science. The skull, and various parts 
of theskeleton, werein astate of preservation : 
Now that the opinions of Gall and Spurz- 
heim are not passed over as mere pieces of 
quackery, the curiosity ofanatomists,and even 
of the publicin general, was excited by this 
invaluable opportunity of inspecting and ex- 
amining such a skull as that of Robert the 
Bruce. We are told, that several of the 
propensities of this great man, were strongly 
expressed in the eminences of the skull—in 
particular, that the organ of combativencss 
was the most prominent of the whole. 
Brewster’s' Optical Mineralogy.—Dr 
Brewster has ascertained that every mineral 
species has distinct and beautifully marked 
optical characters. This new mode of de- 
termining iinerals, which is one of the 
most valuable discoveries made by this dis- 
tinguished philosopher, will, we understand, 
form a prominent feature in the work on 
crystallography, now preparing for publica- 
tion in Edinburgh. 
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Mont Blanc.—It would appear from 
the observations of Brochant, that this 
colossus, hitherto considered as a mass of 

ite, contains not a bed of that rock, 
fut is composed of a mineral aggregate, 
belonging to the mica formation. 

Calion Hill.—It would appear from ob- 
servations contained in the Second Number 
of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
that this hill is principally composed of fel- 
spar and augite, and that like similar rocks 
in India, contains carbonaceous matter, not, 
it is true, in the form of diamond, but in a 
state nearly approaching to it. 

Carrier Pigeons.—The Flemish 4 we 
have recently contained accounts of the late 
annual competition of the Society of Pigeon 
Fanciers at Antwerp. On this occasion, 

irty-two pigeons, with the word Antwerp 
mar on their wings, were despatched 
from the above city to London, whence 
they were sent back with answers, their 
wings being previously counter-marked with 
the word poe The o— of sua 
pigeons to convey letters from one to 
another, is comvalelet in all parts of tle East, 
but particularly in Syria, Arabia, and Egypt. 
The Mogul formerly kept a vast number 
of pigeons for the purpose of carrying 
letters on occasions when extraordinary 
speed was necessary. The Pashas of the 

‘orte do the same. They fly from one ex- 
tremity of his dominions to the other. By 
this mode of conveyance the Consul of 
Alexandretta daily sends despatches to Aleppo 
in five hours, th gh couriers occupy a 
whole day in proceeding from one town to 
the other. The caravans travelling through 
Arabia, maintain communications with the 
Arab sovereigns, by means of pigeons with 
letters fastened under their wings. These 
messengers fly with extraordinary rapidity, 
and return with fresh speed to the place 
where they have been reared. They are 
frequently observed lying with their backs 
on the sand, with their bills open to receive 
the morning dew, and recover breath. Pliny 
mentions, that pigeons were employed to 
introduce letters into Mutina (Modena,) 
when that place was besieged by Mark 
Antony. They were also employed in 
1574, at the siege of Harlem, and in 1775, 
at that of Leyden. The Prince of Orange, 
when the latter siege was raised, determined 
that the pigeons should be maintained at 
the public expense, and that at their death 
they should be embalmed, and preserved in 
the town-house as a perpetual mark of 
gratitude. 

Swpeens’ light of Adalia,—On the eastern 
coastof Lycia and the western shore of the Gulf 
of Adalia, a flame called yanar is seen to issue 
from an opening, about three feet in diame- 
ter, in the side of a mountain, and in shape 
resembling the mouth of an oven. Captain 
Beaufort of the royal navy, when surveying 
this part of the coast of Karamania, visited 
the spot. This mountain, like that of 
Cuchivano, was calcareous, being composed 


of crumblin ntine rock, with 
blocks of aiken 3 there was not — 
appearance of volcanic production ; no tre. 
mor of the earth, no noises ; neither stones, 
nor smoke, nor noxious vapours were emit. 
ted from the cavity, but a brilliant and per- 
petual flame issued forth, of an intense heat, 
and said to be inextinguishable by water; 
the remains of the walls, which had former} 
been built near the spot, were scarcely dis. 
coloured ; and trees, brushwood, and weeds, 
gtew close to this little crater, if so it might 
be called. 

Literature encouraged by the Pashamm 
The Pasha of Egypt, say the French 
savans, has become an object of universaj 
notice. His name abounds in our jour. 
nals and periodical works. He sends 
agents to Europe to procure artists, manu. 
facturers, and skilful workmen. He isex. 
tremely fond of botany. He had heard 
lately that a rich amateur of Paris possessed 
a cinnamon tree, and he caused it to be 
bought at an enormous price, to be trans. 
ported to his gardens at Alexandria. It is 
only eight days since he had sent to him 
from Paris 5 or 600 volumes. 

Bathing in the Dead Sea.—It is. well 
known that the water of this sea is saturated 
with salt, chiefly muriate of magnesia, and 
common salt. Its specific gravity is 1-211, 
Mr Legh, who bathed in it in 1818, informs 
us, that he saw several shell-fish in it, not 
unlike periwinkles. The account which he 

ives of the effects of bathing is singular, 

ut not very intelligible. I shall give it in 
his own words. ‘* Our Arab guides had 
endeavoured to alarm us as to the conse- 
quences of bathing in these pestiferous wa- 
ters; but we made the experiment, and 
found that though two of our party were 
unable to swim, they were buoyed up ina 
most extraordinary manner. The sensation 
perceived immediately upon dipping was, 
that we had lost our sight; and any part 
of the body that happened to be excoriated 
smarted excessively. The taste of the water 
was bitter and intolerably saline. From 
this experiment some of us suffered a good 
deal of inconvenience, an oily incrustation 
being left upon the body, which no attempt 
at washing could remove for some time; 
and several of the party continued to lose 
portions of skin for many successive days.”= 
(Ibid. p. 192.) 

We can understand the meaning of every 
part of the preceding description, except the 
alleged loss of sight. It deserves notice, 
that the specimens of salt collected from the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea did not 
deliquesce. This was doubtless owing t 
the dryness of the climate ; not to the purity 
of the salt. - 

Climate of Moscow.—The severest frost 
of the winter 1817—1818 was equal to 
— 28° Reaumur ( — 31° Fahrenheit.) In 
Petersburgh they had — 30° ( — 359° 
Fahrenheit.) But this winter was reckoned 
a mild one, for the quantity of snow was 
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unusually great ; the best proof of its mild- 
ness ; for ee severe weather, there falls 
but little snow. 

Population of Moscow.—-When the French 

uitted Moscow, there were only 16,000 
inhabitants ; but in the winter of 1817— 
1818, the population amounted to 312,000, 
i ing 21,000. military. 

. Method of rendering Glass less Brittle.— 
Let the glass vessel be put into a vessel of 
cold water, and let this water be heated 
boiling hot, and then allowed to cool slowly 
of itself, without taking out the glass. 
Glasses treated in this way may, while cold, 
be suddenly filled with boiling hot water 
without any risk of their cracking. The 
tleman who communicates the method, 
says, that he has often cooled such glasses to 
the temperature of 10°, and poured boiling 
water into them without experiencing any 
inconvenience from the suddenness of the 
avn oe If the glasses are to be exposed to 
ahigher temperature than that of boiling 
water, boil them in oil.Annales de Chim. 
et de Phys. ix. 
Earthquakes.—Three dreadful earth- 
took place at Copiapo on the 3d, 
4th, and 11th of April. The whole city is 
said to have been destroyed by these awful 
visitations. More than three thousand per- 
sons were traversing the . neighbouring 
plains, flying from the desolation which had 
been produced. It appears, according to all 
the accounts, that the inhabitants had time 
to save their lives, but only their lives. Co- 
piapo is a sea of Chili, and stands on 
the south side of a river of the same name, 
about 490 miles N. by E. of Valparaiso. 

Another severe shock of an earthquake 
was felt in Trinidad on the 12th of August 
at half past 2. A. M. A rushing noise as of 
a violent wind was first heard, which was 
instantly succeeded by an undulatory mo- 
tion from east to west, very severe, and 
_ move bg or five seconds. It was a 

moonlight night, and nothing parti- 
cular was discernible in the state of the at- 
mosphere. 

On the 15th of A » a shock, accom. 
panied with an explosion as loud as that of 
a cannon, was felt at the village of St. An- 
drews, in Lower Canada. 

Bible Society’s Bible’s in Iceland.—By a 
traveller just returned from a five months 
journey through Iceland, we regret to 
ro that the bibles furnished by the 

e society, are in great disrepute through- 
out Iceland, on account of their uncommon 
inaccuracy, and wretched paper and print- 


ing. 

Volcanic Theory of Rocks. ‘We cannot 
help expressing our surprise, that several 
eminent German and French geologists 
should assist in propagating the volcanic 
theory. We have carefully read every thing 
written on this subject by these distinguish- 
ed naturalists, and can find only. specula- 
tions offered to us in of facts. They 
are to confer the honours of volca- 
nism on the rocks of Hungary, Mexico, and 

Vou. VI. 
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the Hebrides of Scotland. For Scotland 
we can answer, and without hesitation, that 
as far as our experi goes, no volcanic 
rocks occur in any quarter of the western 
islands, and we may add, any where in the 
mainland. 

Chemical Experiment on Mount Vesu- 
vius.—A very singular experiment, or rather 
result, has ‘lately been announced, as ob- 
tained by M. Gimbernath, a learned S 
niard, who is now counsellor of the king of 
Bavaria. _ Having ascended the summit of 
Vesuvius, Dec. 4, 1818, he placed on one of 
the fumarole (clefts or crevices of the cra- 
ter, rang bese» cana issues) an ap- 

tus for condensing the vapour. B 
Sirens he obtained a conuied “nds 
derable quantity of clear distilled water, 
which tasted of fat or grease, and smelt 
strongly of burnt animal substances. The 
chemical tests to which this liquid was sub- 
jected, shewed clearly that it contained nei- 
ther sulphuric acid, nor any free acid. M. 
Gimbernath is of opinion that it is saturated 
with a matter partaking of the nature of 
animal matter. 

Enormous Bird.—Mr Henderson has 
discovered, in New Siberia, the claws of a 
bird measuring each a yard in length; and 
the Yaknts assured him, they had frequent- 
ly, in their hunting excursions, met with 
ones — = feathers, of this bird, 

e quills of ;which were large enough to 
admit aman’sarm. This isa fat inp 
port of the tradition, that the earth was for- 
merly inhabited by giants, for men, not ex- 
ceeding ourselves in stature, would have 
been a against birds of of this 
magnitude. Captain Cook mentions having 
seen @ monstrous bird’s nest in New Hol- 
land, on.a low sandy island, in Endeavour 
River, with trees upon it, and an incredible 
number of sea fowl; he found an eagle’s 
nest with young ones, which he killed, and 
the nest of some other bird, of a most enor- 
mous size; it was built with large sticks 
upon the ground, and was no less than six 
and twenty feet in circumference, and two 
feet eight inches high. 

Worm in a Horse’s Eye.——Dr William 
Scott, of Madras, has extracted a worm 
from the aqueous humour of a horse’s eye, 
to which he gave the name of Ascaris 
pellucidus. 





It is reported that the friends of Dr 
Spiker of Berlin are about to propose him 
for the office of Chief Librarian to the Fa- 
culty of Advocates in Edinburgh. From 
the reports we have heard, there can be no 
doubt Dr S. is eminently qualified for 
filling such a situation with advantage. We 
have also heard, that two of our own coun- 

en—Dr Irving, the learned and excel- 

lent author of the Life of George Buchanan— 

and Mr David Laing, bookseller—a gen- 

— much and justly celebrated for his 

owledge of bibliography, have been men- 

tioned as willing to accept of the vacant 
situation. 

E 
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The concluding volume of Dr Clark’s 
northern travels, containing a description of 
St Pétersburgh, during the tyranny of the 
Emperor Paul. 


The 7th and 8th volumes of Dr Ranken’s 
History of France. 
An Historical and T: phical Account 


of Devonshire ; by the Rev. Dan. Lysons, 
and the late Sam. Lysons, Esq. — f 

The splendid work, by Prince Maximilian 
of Neuwied, consisting of his Travels in 
Brazil, is in a forward state in Germany. 
The’ English translation will ae in ~! 
present system, accompanied by a séries 
characteristic and highly interesting engrav- 
anew and i ed edition of Burns’ 
Works ; by his brother, Mr Gilbert Burns. 

The third volume of Messrs Kirby and 
Spence’s Introduction to Entomology is in 
considerable forwardness. : 

Dr Gillies’s History of Greece, Part I. 
and II. in eight volumes 8vo. 

In the a ph of es 
lected arranged er te s, 
by Sholts and Reuben Posy bn brothers of 
the Benedictine Monastery, Mont Benger. 
The first four parts will consist of Anecdotes 
of Humanity, qr ery Enterprise, and 
Youth. To be followed by Anecdotes of 
Science, Genius, Liberty, Heroism, &c. 

Doctrinal Sermons ; by the Rev. Edward 


Ts for publication, Paris, consist- 
ing of sixty engravings, by Mr Charles 
Heath, and other artists, from views taken 
in the French capital and its vicinity; by 
Captain Batty, of the First or Grenadier 
Guards. This work will be conducted on 
the same plan as the Italian Scenery, and 
will consist of twelve numbers, each number 
containing five plates. The descriptions of 
the will be in English and French. 
ew editionsfare in the press, of the Plays 
of Euripides, cum notis variorum, of the 
Lexicon Ciceronianum; by Facciolati, in 
three octavo volumes; and of Olivet’s An- 
notations on Cicero, in two vols 8vo. 
Academica ; by James Bailey. 

On the 15th of January 1820, it is pro- 
posed to commence, under the general title 
of the Circulating Library, or Periodical Se- 
ries of Original Novels, Romances, and 
Tales ; consisting partly of original works 
by éminent writers, who have promised 
their co-operation, and y of translations 
of new or unknown works, from the French, 
German, Italian, ish, Persian, and Ara- 
* The originals of Cumberland’s translations 
from the Greek comic writers, inserted in 
the Observer, now first collected ; arranged 
by J. Bailey, B. A. 


Speedily will be published, Itineraries to ~ 


Timbuctoo and Kassina, from the Arabic. 


Mr John Russel has a volume of Poems 
in the press. 


Vindication of our authorized translation: of. 
the Bible, and of preceding English Ver. 


sions, &c. 


A volume of Sermons on Practical sube. 
jects; by Dr O’Beirne, Lord Bishop of 
‘ Meath. 


& new edition of Dr Jeremy Taylor’s , 


Guide to Eternal Happiness. 


A Greek and English Manual Lexicon to | 


the New Testament. 


A new edition of Cudworth’s Intellectual 


System, with Life; by Birch: 

New editions of the works of Archbishop 
Tillotson, in eight vols 8vo, and of Jeremy 
Taylor’s works, in 14 vols 8vo. ’ 

Mr J. B. Williams of Shrewsbury, has 
in the press, and will speedily publish, a 
Memoir of Mrs Hutton, the youngest daugh, 
ter of the Rev, Philip Henry; the life is 


written by the Rev. Matthew Henryy and 


has never been printed. 


A new ellition of De Samnel Cleske's Sei 


mons, in six vols 8vo, and of Dr South’s 
Sermons. —. 

The scarce Essay on the Dramatic Cha. 
racter of Sir John Falstaff; by the late 
Maurice Morgan, Esq. formerly under-se+ 
cretary of state, is reprinting, with a bio- 
graphical and critical preface. 


A new edition of Longinus, by Waske; 


and of Terentianus Maurus de Literis, &c. 
In the press the complete works (in 
French) of Mad. de Stael, in 18 volumes 
8vo; and her inedited works in 4 vols. 
A new edition of Foster on Accent and 
Quantity, with additions. 
The Six Plays of Terence, after the Text 
of Zeunius, in 2 vols 8vo. 


A new edition of the Septuagint, in two, 


vols 18mo. Pex 
A Treatise on the English Pronunciation, 
after Walker’s system, for the use of Fo- 
reigners, with Rules for the correct pro 
nunciation of the most difficult sounds of the 
English language, and accompanied with ex- 
ercises, on an entire new plan; by J. Daven- 
port, Professor of Languages, 12mo. 
Guilt; or, the Gipsey’s Prophecy, a Tra 
gedy, translated from the original German 
of Adolphus Miillner ; by W. E. Frye, fol- 
lowed by the translation in English, of 
Schiller’s Ideal, and the Cranes of Ibycus 


Calderon de la Barcer (Drama Sus Esco- , 


gidosde) con notas criticas.y explanatorias, 
Svo. 
Published this month, Calderon de la 
Barcer, (La Vida es Sueno Comedia de) 
con notas criticas y explanatorias, Svo. 38.— 
Forming, the 14th Number of El Teatro 


Moratin (Comedias Escogidas de) gon noe 
tas eriticas y explanatorias, Syo. ~ © ~" 
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decide whether the MS. I hold is or is 
not by the same person ; certainly I cannot, 
till then, take upon me to pronounce. But 
my conviction is, that it is, and such is the 


; soon < cians Go the internal evidence 


the work ; nevertheless, if it be not, it is 


._ certainly legal for any person that chooses 


Efe 
4 
HE 
F 


i 
E 


the curtain as he imagines. 
but it may be some known or 
riend of the author’s, who-has 
~ up his hint ? 

great desideratum, that the Tales 
should be continued by somebody, and par- 
ticularly to conrect the great drama of events 
therein recorded, with similar scenes and 
actors in the sister-country. The New Tales 
embrace this object,and in the opinion of those 
who have seen them, with a master’s grasp. 
But perhaps Mr John Ballantyne, bookseller 
Scotland, wishes to monopolize the scene 
as well as the author to his own country. 


fi 


t 
= 


— 
7 
s 
= 


e 


imposing ; and the 


enabling him to see, what other men cannot 
see 5 but it is rather too much to 


lisher laughs at the ridiculous threat of 
ent, which is another indiscretion 
of Mr John Ballantyne bookseller for Scot- 


E 


There is an old proverb, which he would 
do well to remember—not to extend the arm 
further than it can be withdrawn with safe- 
ty. The work excommunicated by this 
Scotch bull, cx cathedra is yet in mubibus. 


Perhaps it may suit Mr John Ballantyn .’ 
idea of law, to punish an offence before itis 
committed ; bat I rather think, neither his 
law, nor his reason, will acquire ‘him man 
converts on this side of the . 
When the work appears, it. will be time 
enough to pronounce whether it is legal or 
illegal ; it will not appear without.the 
best advice, as to its perfect as 
publisher, disclaim all ideas, 


position: were I sure that my MS. ‘were 
not his, and the publication contrary to his 
wish, I would drop the title, and trusty-as J 
well might, to. the intrinsic merit: of the 
work. But the case stands thus :—If itvis 
his, Mr Ballantyne has been talking non. 
sense without authority, and throwing his 
brutum fulmen at a 3 ifit is not, 
then I maintain, that it is not only legal and 
justifiable for another to continue any sus. 
pended work; but in this case, it is at the 
~ recommendation of the author him. 
se. oe 
I am; Sir, 
Your obedient Servant; :-...- 
' WIiLLiam' FeARMan. 

170, New Bond Street, Oct. 28,1819,” 

As much mystery seems to hang over this 
business, we abstain at present fromroffering 
any opinion upon it; but that the. public 
ma: €, aN. opportunity of j g for 
pate ak we Ly lay before Fas py I 
which Mr John Ballantyne has addressed 
to us, in reply to the statement of, Mr 
Fearman, 


Trinity Grove, 15th Nov. 1819. 
To the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Sra—Sinee I felt it my duty’ té’the ‘public 
to insert, in the newspapers, a 
a ‘* New Series Tales of my Landlotd, con- 
taining Pontefract Castle,” to be spurious ; 
I have had sent me a pamphlet entitled, 
‘* A letter in reply to the ridiculous thteats 
of Mr John tyne, &c. &c. ;” signed 
by.a William Fearman. If there exists 
such a person, a publisher, (for I find in 
Kent’s Directory of last year but oné Fear- 
man, a tallow chandler,) I would willing- 
ly, through your medium, make to’ lis 
pamphlet the shortest reply possible. _ 
lst, The poor man sets out in emor im 
his very title page. I did not threaten him ; 
I only advised Constable & — es 
an injunction against this publi 
their title, (to which the bookseller was, 
at a time, either afraid or pps to 
ut his name,) and to te 
ishers, if it came out in Tefance therec 
2d, The poor man (for his case is pitiable) 
charges me with sophistry, and clenches this 
charge with his first bit of Latin :"I would 
ask, is there sophistry in my assertion of 
the plain fact, that I have an- 


thority from the author of the Tales of » 
Panloed tomy ne has noshing $0 do wih 
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" tion of the absolute: fact, 
that author’s writing, eo by his agent - 





the public at:all on the subject, 
ve that they could not be genuine, 


4th, The mistaken—man ! in order 


piiee 
2a 


decide whether his MS. is genuine, calls: 


to 

on the author of the actual Tales to avow 
himself ; otherwise ye wee a Aarger 
him to pronounce : Thus, all 


upon 
the the P have for supposing 
Pontitent Canto to’ bo cenitens iby ti ace 


Senet Saenenee Landlord, \is-his (Wil- 
liam's) opinion, 

nal evidence,” on the ow enw in. contradic- 
that. they. are not 


under his authority. 
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In conclusions  deque't ie Gangteen 
the full credit of :his » his sarcasm, 
and his five bits of 
The side, he sage anncine,t penn sure 
with by the Prince himself, 
medium. of Sir. B.: Bloomfield ; and ™ 
Clarke ; and it has been followed 
neither | few nor small, for which I) am 

ul as in bound... The ‘question 
of law betwixt Constable.& Co. and him, 
I have.no further .interest in than the ge- 
neral one, which all must. feel, to witness 
right established, and fraud punished as it 
deserves: But my second sight enables me 
to foresee,, that, Mr William Fearman will 
sell very few of his.books, if he can make 
out no better case, than that) he has done 
in his pamphlet, to prove that’ they; were 
pa the Author of the Tales “of my 


I am—SrR, 
Your most obedient servant, 
JOHN MALLANTYNE, 





- A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Collection 
of Books in the Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, and various Classes of Literature, in 
‘which will be included numerous articles of 


ng ems aaa collected during the 


months in various parts of the Con- 

tinent, and our own country. The whole, 
in condition, and.in the original 
i are now on sale by John Smith 
and ‘i, Booksellers, Hutcheson - Street, 
G - The Collection contains all the 
and Modern Works of English 
Literature, many of the best editions of the 


. Classics and Foreign Works, the Medical 


Library of the late Dr Peter Wright of this 
ain and several ape of books, 
finest specimens of typography, and in 
splendid bindings. - - as 
- Proposals, for publishing by subscription, 
Sarat garte qnguined tee, Hine manner, 


by James Stewart, from., the original ice 
ture of the Circassian Captives, in the Gal. 

lery of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Wemyss and March. Painted by William 
Allan. The size of the Engraving will be 

twenty-four by. sixteen inches, nearly, the 

same as that of Wollet’s Print of the Déath . 
of, Wolfe, Price, to subscribers, Two 

Guineas ; Proofs, Four Guineas, which will 

be strictly delivered in the order of subscri- 

bers. 

. An Engraving of Mr Allan’s Picture from 
Burns’ Jolly B » is about to be = 
lished by Mr Lumsden of Glasgow. 
Warren is the engraver, and the Print 1 is 
said to promise tional honour to this ex- 
cellent yeah in lished, 

In a few be a Sup- 
lement to Wi & C. oe « Catalogue of 

w Books. 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SB 


LONDON. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Tae Farmer’s companion; or complete 
eam, Modern Husbandry ; by R. W. 
i 2 vols. £2, 2s; boards. 
we Letter to Farmers and pr on _ 
vantage of using Salt in ture an 
in Feeling Cattle ; by san Parkes, 
F.L.S. Fourth edition, enlarged. 2s. 
ANTIQUITIES. 
_Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglieacum, Part 


aay £2, 2s. 
Analysis of the cf ian Mythology ; 


wr Cc. Pacha . Svo. £1, 7s. 
CHITECTURE: 
,,Nicholson’s Architectural Dictionary, last 


part, 40, £2, 9s. 


FINE ARTS. 

The History of the Rises Residences of 
Windsor, Frogmore, Hampton Court, Ken- 
sington, and St James’s Palaces, Bucking- 
ham House, and Carlton House, illustrated 
by 100 highly finished and coloured: En- 
graving, 3 vols 4to. 24 guineas. Large 
paper, 36 guineas. 

Hakewill’s and Turner’s Views to aalys 
No VIII. 12s. 64. 

ene pa 

T. K "s Catalogue of Ol Books, rare, 
curious ya} ‘useful, in‘all languages, includ- 
ing also 700 rae ‘on England, France, 
and America. Ss. Foreign part separate, 
2s 
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EDUCATION. 


Cambridge, 12mo. 8s. 
.El Teatro Espanol, No XIV. 3s. 
A 

tical 


complete Parsing Grammar, or a Prac- 


sel cate hans hee 
$ ev. Marriott. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

| An Essay on the Madras System of Edu- 





Opinions on the Causes and ‘Effects of 
Diseases in the Teeth and Gums; by Cs 
Bew. £1, 1s. f md od onal 
The Dublin Hospital Com- 
munications in Medicine aiad Sungeths 8vo. 
Vol II. 138. hig e mnt 
Surgical Essays ; by ey Cooper, : 
F.R.S. and B. Travers, F.R.S. Part Ul.’ 
10s. 6d. i 
Inquiries into the Effects of Fermented: 
Liquors ; by a Water Drinker, Svo. second’: 
edition. 10s. 6d. 
See 
‘ime’s r ora $ 
Guide to the Almanack ; containing an‘ex.! 
planation of Saints Days and Holidays! 
Astronomical: ‘Occurrences ;| Comparative 
Chronology, and Naturalists Diary for every 
month, with the outlines of Entomology: 
12mo. 9s. 
The Colonial Journal, No IV. and IX. 


6d. each. 


British Review, No XXVIII. 6 

Ree’s Cyclopadia, vol. XX XIX. part 
II. and plates, part F. £2 (last part but 
one.) 

Select. Letters of Ganganelli, Pope Cle- 
ment XIV. Translated from the French; 
by C. J. Metcalfe, esq. 12mo. 4s. 

The London Tradesman; .a familiar 
treatise on the rationale of trade and com- 
merce, as new carried on in the metropolis. 
a 10s. 6d. pS 

Emigrant's Directory to the western 
states of North America. By W. Amphlett. 
Svo, 6s. - w 

The African Committee. By J. E. Ban; 
dich, Esq. conductor of the Mission 
Ashantee. S8vo. 3s. 

The Costume of the Lower. Orders of 
London, from the Life, by T. L- Busby. 
Ato. part I. coloured 8s. plain 46. 




















oe ror “py ie : 


Pan Resiy Reckoner,, particular} 

A oner, 

allie tees ent eee ot 3 in six 
parts. 3s. 

Lett’s Diary; or Bills Due-Book for 
1820. 46. " 


Le 
afl 
z 
si 


printed in I 
the ‘Multiferious Sects of Great Britain, 


Hume’s Essay on Public Credit, with a 
Statistical Map of the ane Empire, by 
9 &e. 


ns MUSIC. aly oa 
lozart’s arranged e 
Piano Forte, with Aceom ini ts for a 


Flute, Violin, and a Violoncello ;: by &. F.. 
Rimbault. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Hore. E 4 or Essays on the 
Annulese, Animals ; W. S.° Macleay, 
Esq. A. M. of Trinity , Cambridge. 


With plates. Vol. I. Part L- 

Earl Osrie the Legend of Rosamond 

5 Or, the 

by Mrs Isaacs. 12mo. 4 vols. 

The Young Countess; by the Author of 
the Blind Child. 

The Italian Don Juan’; or, ‘Memoirs of 
the Devil Secripante, the Brigand of the 


The Family Mansion: a Tale; by Mrs 
parler, of Ongar, In foolscap 8vo. with 
frontispiece. 5s 5s Gd. 
Varieties in Woman. 3 vols. 
Petrarche at Laure, par Mad. de Genlis. 
12mo. 2 vols. | 
POETRY. 


Den Juan, Canto I. II. 8vo. 9s. 6d, 

Don Juan, Canto III. (Hone) 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Wizard, or Fatal Banquet, in four 
parts ; by Henry Llewellyn. Svo. 4s. 


Monthly List of Neio Publications. *: 


| seph Snow. 


of suppressing Riots; 2. A 


oa bp tian - the Reformiad. In 
Cantos ; umphry Heli 
firmed age nom. 2s. 


with. sdatfonnd Netes, @ 
‘ide of Dantes anaeaet todex 


Sve. £1 
The Wa of Weligun, oJ Narrative — 


pial ia ely eotade oy Dr Syntax. 
royal 4to. part I. 12s. with engra 
Misan , and other poems; by Jo-- 
The a Chief by Geoffrey Smel. 
Augustan $ - 
fungus, Esq. 2s. 6d. 
POLITICS. 
Constitutional Remarks upon the trial of 


Rich. Carlile; by a member of Gray’s Inn. © 


3s. 

Three Tracts:—1. On the ct 
on a 
Reform of Parliament; and 3, A 
on the Petits ty 
William Jones. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Neng Latte te St Die Pr 
tho Prive Baget Samp the Rey. 


A detailed Statement of the Case of his’ 


Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. 5s. 
THEOLOGY. é, 


A Second Course of Practical Sermons, 


ly ada; to be read in Families ; 


. express! 
>. by the Rev. Harvey Marriott, Rector of 


Claverton, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
Lord Kenyon. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Deism Refuted; or Plain Reasons for 
being a Christian; by T. H. Horne, M. A. 
12mo. Fourth Edition. Is, 

Discourses on the Three Creeds, and on, 
the homage offered to our Saviour on ¢er- 
tain and particular occasions during his. 
ay i by Edward Nares, D. D. 8vo. 


The First part of She. Holy Bible, with 
notes explanatory and roar and. 
reflections, designed ote the Rew pally for the use 
of Families ; by the Rev. Mr Wellbeloved. 

Observations on the Canonical rag “ih 

Mary Cornwallis. S8vo. 4 vols. £2, 2s. 

The Holy Catholic Bible: _ with Dr Chal- 
loner’s notes ; published with the approba- 
tion of the Rev. Dr Gibson, Vicar Apbdsto- 
lic of the Northern District. 


“* J tell you nay, but except ye repent, ye 


shall all likewise 

A Sermon ed in the Parish 
Church of Burnham, the Sunday after the 
execution of Thomas Mitchell; who was 
executed for an a to Murder Miss 
Rowls ; oe the Rev. H. B some of the 
Vicarage, 
‘* He that committeth sin in of the Devil.” 

A Sermon ched in ‘the parish 
Church of B 
the “day Thomas “Mi 
Murder of Miss Bow f iy thd came Aa- 
oe" Published at the equa the pa- 


221-2 
Poet 


The Vi H and. 
& es el Purgatory, 


the Rev. H. Gays Ae ives neon 


a 


ir 
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Bishop Watson’s A for the Bible. 
2s. 6d: And: by the for Poaneting 
Christian Is. 

-. Naaman’s History, Jonah’s Gourd, and 
eeDbty nS Mensaits of: Reiley by 
Owen Morris. 12mo. 4s.’ 

The Beloved Disciple : Me, Series: of Dis- 


courses on the Life, Character, and’ Writ- 
ings of the Apostle John ; by Alfred Bishop. 
12mo.. Ss. 

‘  Harrison’s Sermons on Christ Crucified 
and Glorified. Svo. 12s. 


Monthly List of New Publications: 





[Now, 
TOPOGRAPHY. |) xi/- 
A Historical and Descriptive View of the 


- Parishes of Monkwearmouth, and: 


wearmouth and the Port and Boroughof 
Sunderland ; by George Garbutt, Svo, ‘16g; 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. <5 i 

Travels in’ France in 1818; by Francis 
Hall, Esq. late Military Secretary to Gene- 
ral Wilson, ‘late Governor of Canada, Sva, 
12s. 

Journal of New Voy: and Tray 
No VIII. 3s..; yo a 





EDINBURGH. 


Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk ; being a 
Series of Familiar Letters written during a 
late Visit to Scotland. The Third Edition. 
With a Postscript Addresssed to S. T. Cole- 

$ 27:-@.--** 

‘ of Andrew Melville. Containi 

Illustrations a Ecclesiastical we 
History of Scotland, during the lat- 
ter part of the Sixteenth and beginning of try 
.the Seventeenth Century. tea oe 
dix, consisting of Original Papers ; by 
mas M‘Crie, D. D. Minister of the Gospel, 
2 vols. Svo. 

Jacobite Relics of Scotland; being the 
Songs, Airs, and Legends, of the Adherents 
to the House of Stuart. Collected and [l- 


lustrated by James Hogg, Author of ** The 
Queen’s Wake,” &c. &c. Svo. 

Edin Christian Instructor. No 
CXII. for November. 


Guilt, or the Anniversary, a Tragedy, in 
four Acts. From the German of Adolphus 
‘Mullner; by RB. P. Gillies, Esq. 4to. (not 
pines oe le) 

_ : A new selection of French Novels, Come- 
‘dies, and elegant Extracts in Prose; by M. 
‘Ch. Max, de Bellecour, in one large volume, 


onthly Review, No XII. 
Laem grr on oa, Use and Abuse of 


by Jomen Hateilton, jum. M. D. 8vo. 1s 6d, 
Thoughts on Pa: > Cleculation, &c. ; by 
Sir John Sinclair, net. Svo. Is. 


Observations on the Propriety and Use- 
pegerd an Pte wn 
Civil and Commercial Purposes, 
pine going to India; by Purposes 6. young Scot, 


I 8vo. 
peo on fey ».or an Inquiry into 
ty of the System of 


Drea Sort a8 Od Spurchein, and into the ob- 


prose cgainet it; ; by George Combe. 
4 Byo.. 1 whi . 
; before ye Loup, or a Healin’ Sa’ 


for the Crackit. Crowns of Country Politi- 
cians ; by Tam Thrum, an auld Weaver. 


** I was well, I wish’d to be better, 
And here T lie.” 
Epitaph on a Constitution Mender. 
This pamphlet was published in 1793—a 
time in too many respects not unlike the 


Peneent. It pontine the pen of Sea tp Mr 
illiam Brown, editor of the Dundee Re- 
pater, and for many years - the Edin. . 
urgh Weekly Journal ; having met 
with a degree of celebrity which is not com- 
monly gained by works of such small pres 
tension, it was estimated to have. had the 
most beneficial effects throughout the coun- 
copies, 4d. fine 6d. 
Ty. and Cait’ Ga Catalogue of Old Books. 
Also a Catalogue of their Collection of Mos 
dern French Books. 
Common paees $ a satirical Poem, in 
Two Parts. 
A Letter Pay ® Rev. Robert Buchanan, 
Minister of Peebles, in regard to his 
May 31, 1818, in the General Assembly of . 
the Church of Scotland, res attend. 
ance in the Classes of Church History in 
the University of Edinburgh; by George 
Cron, A.M. Preacher of the Gospel. Is.6d, 
Selecta Latine, ex Historicis, Phil 
et Criticis ; Quibus Accedunt Note, et Ine 
dex Historicus et Geographicus . Studio 
Jacobi Gray. 12mo. 5s. ' 
The object of this yolume is to provide 
for the advanced forms of our Grammar 
Schools, a more extensive, and at the same 
time, a more select course of prose reading, 
than has hitherto been accessible to them. 
The extracts have been taken from Cesar, 
Sallust, Livy, Tacitus, Cicero, and Quinc- 
tilian ; and, it is trusted, are such as may 
at once interest and improve the mind of 
the young student. Explanatory Notes have 
been added, with the view of facilitating his 
progress, without relaxing his ; 
and that the book may be as complete 4s 
possible, every thing that occurs in the text 
connected with Biography, Geography, and 
Antiquities, has been explained in a General 
Index. 
Edinburgh High School, Nov. 8, 1819, 


The Spirit of the Gospel amidst 
difference, a Sermon, preached at in 
burgh, on Tuesday, September 7, 1819, 
at the opening of @ General Associate Sy- 
nod; by H. Heugh, minister of the gospel, 
Stirling. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Q. Horatii Flacii Selecta ushi 
Scholatum, a selection from the works of 
Horace, for the use of Schools. Edited 














New Foreign Works, imported by Treuttel and Wurtz, Soho-Square, London. 


MavaME Genlis, Petrarque et Laure, 8vo. 
10s. 


ult-Lebrun, Nous le sommes tous, ou 

PEgoisme, 2 vols 12mo. 8s. 

Aug. Lafontaine, Le Frere et la Sceur, ou 
le Repentir, 3 vols 12mo.: 12s. 

La Vierge du Mont Galand, ou le Retour 
de l’Exilé, 4 vols 12mo. 16s. 

Gottis, Catherine I. papoive de toutes 

i ig- £1, Is. 

Fritot, Science du Publiciste, ou Traité 
des principes Elémentaires du droit considéré 
dans ses principales Divisions, vol. 1. part 1. 
8vo. 10s. 

Bilhon, Principes d’Administration et 
d’Economie politique des anciens Peuples, 
me ués aux Peuples modernes, 8vo. 10s. 





Buffon, CZuvres com mises en ordre ; 
par M. le Comte de Lacépéde, 12 vols Syo, 
Fig. en noir. £12. cre 

Lacépéde, Histoire Naturelle des Pois- 
sons, (complément des Euvres de Buffon,) 
5 vols 8vo. Fig. en noir. £5. 

Almanach & Saxe-Gotha, pour 1820. 8s. 

The.same, in German. 7s. 1. i 

s And a greet varie of other Alum 
*,* And a t variety 0} er 

Bi ie Speci pairs 
pute ta Royaume de France, Session de 
1818-19, 8vo. 19s. “Ts 

Correspondance Historique et Litteraire, 
Svo. 10s. 6d. i et 

Collection des Memoires pour 1’ Histoire, 
de France ; par Petitot, vol. 5 & 6, 8vo. 1€s. 


ee a | 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT.—WNov. 12th 1819. . 





During the last month the market continued exceedingly dull and 


pe 
course of two days, 
firm, and the anxiety to purchase 


seems unabated. 


and prices were at the lowest ebb. Since the commencement of this month the Rental 
id. prices have revived. Neat 12,000 hhds. have been sold in London fi the 
adh uten adiuinbe of 3s. percwt. At this advance the market 


In refined the demand has been 





unprecedented, and intended for the spring shipments. The advance is about the same as 
on muscovadoes. It is difficult to hazard a conjecture on the future prospects of the 
market in the present distressed state of the country. We imagine, however, that it will 
‘advance, if not considerably, at least steadily. at ioe demand is supposed by some 
to arise chiefly from the desire evinced by those, to purchases, who were under 
contracts to deliver refined goods in the spring, at the autumnal pricés;’ but it is evident 
there is something else giving an im to the market, and this we conceive to be the un- 
common low price of the article far below its value, and therefore become an object 
for capitalists to look after. We hope that things will soon assume a more steady appear- 
ance in all mercantile affairs, and render a er advance on the market certain. 
It is one of the great springs of our trade, and must, and does, pow: y affect all others. 
—Cofee. The market for coffee is more unsettled. The low qualities are on the decline 
and dull, but the finer qualities are eagerly bought up at high prices. The value of this 
article depends altogether upon the state of the continent of Europe, and the advices re- 
ceived from that quarter. The demand by private contract seems to be reviving ; but it 
is not probable that any great improvement can take place in the coffee market, particularly 
in ‘the finer qualities, which are already hi Cotton. Within the last ten days the 
demand for cotton has considerably revived, and the sales have been considerable. ° 

have advanced a little, and the opinion at present seems to be favourable for a further ad- 
vance. The stock is decreased from what it was last year, and it is generally sed that 
the stock in the hands of the spinners is unusually small.—Grain. © The market for grain 
is lower, as it regards the inferior qualities. Whass heweibt maintain their prices. Hum 
is greatly depressed. Brandy is equally so; and in Geneva there is nothing doing. In 
almost every other article of trade there is no material variation. pie 


Still we are without any improvement in commercial affairs; the horizon appears as 
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Register.—Commercial Report,. 
























































1819.] 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 29th Oct. 1819, — sts 
Ist. Sth. | 15th. 22d. + 20 tlae. + + 
3 per cent. reduced, m--~ = at ur 68 67%, 673.4. we Pe 
3 per cetit cOMis0ls,..- | 69§ § | 70} 69¥| 68g 2° | 683 °68 bin 
4 per cent. consols, meen 853 86 | 858 85 pat 
5 per cent. NAVY ANN ~~ 1023 103 | 1043 2 1033 104}) 103; 103 | .—— 
Imperial 3 percent. ann. hanes ane 69} _— ape tS, —e 
India stock, 212 ant ee eee TR AGIA 
—— bonds,. 11 14 pr. 13 15 pt. rare 10 12 pr. Petar) 4 
Exchequer bills, 2d. p.d...! 5 4dis.| Q bdis. | 1: 2¢dis.) Par. 2 dis | © oa 4 
Consols for acc. ‘693g =| 70693 | 6932 | 6832 | Oop 7 FE" 
American 3 per Cent. we — oe —— einkads mtr tt 
——— newloan,6p.c,.} —— — —_— ce —_— 
French 5 per Cents. wcome| r= —_— aod met a men 
ome 
Course of Exchange, Nov. 5.——Amsterditn, 11:°17:2U. An 12:0. te. OM 
paca 11:24 U. Frankfort, 150 Ex.. Paris, 25:35: 2U. meant Bs: % 38h. 
Madrid, 35} effect. Cadiz, 36 effect. Gibraltar, 30. Leghorn, 483. Genoa, 449. Malta, tN 
46. Naples, 39}. Palermo, 116 per oz. Oporto, 54. Rio Fanci, Shy, Dublin, 12}, -- 
Cork, 124. fetese (otek 8 + oie 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per s-Pentigal _— in coin, £3: 18:6. Forel gn gold, ter 
in bars, £3: 18: G. New doubloons, £0.20: 0..« New dollars, 5s. ye: Silver; ih bats, -* 
bead: nore 
care ? ats rs 
i 
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Avelimiteitemat) List’ or Mirctsan BANKRUPTCIES, announced ‘between the 
September, and the 23d of October, 1819, extracted ar the London Gazette. _— 


Abbott, A. Liverpool, EP CTE 
Armstrong, R. Southwark, hat-manufacturer 
Atherton, J. Liverpool, hosier 

Barford, V- Rumford, grocer 

Barnett, B. Green-street, broker 

Baron, H. Over Darwin, calico-printer 
Beadle, J. Stourbridge, mercer 

Beaven, W. Buckley-mountain, timber-merchant 
Bird, R. Kingstanley, timber-merehant 
Bingley, G. Piccadilly, milliner 

Bissix, W. Bristol, pipe-maker 


teal” postteetere? rel 
ek ao 


Goundry, G. Knavedibcoufi ifoti-founer ' 
Grove, C. & H. E. Birmingham, sahmeaent,: 
Harding, T. iPad Helstone, grocer 

Hitchon, I. Kidderminster, wool-stapler 
Hodgkin, C Bishopsgate-street Within, merchant ° 
Hod; Ds T. C. Leominster, dra 

Hudd, G. Norwood, -miller 

i ag Ww. Ebenezer-place, ship-owner 

Isles, J. New City Chambers, insurdnce-broker 
Jackson, J. Newcastle-upon- Tyne, joiner ** . 
Jennings, J. - J. Naylor, Liverpool, coacli-makets' 


Blackett, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, innkeeper Johnson, J. G e-street, shoe-manufacturer. . 1... 
Blain, J, Shadwell, grocer Johnson, R. jun. Bipon, seed-crusher 
Bolsover, J. Stockport, flour-dealer Johnson, G. Bristol, engraver by teases 


pen, J. Aber, Glaniorgan, edge-tool-manufac- 
tucks C. East,Smithfield, victualler 


Bull, M,, Henrictta-street, tallow-chandler y, D. Lawrence, Pountney-lene, merchant 
Burridge, W. Lyme-Regis, merehant Lear, F. Bristol, butcher . 
Candy, R. Frome Selwood, linen-drape' Llova, R. Liverpool, merchant ° fs ees 
c —»> H. Hunshelf-bank-mill, cetendigneaatan: es Ss. ym place, Surrey, dealet*' Wane 
M‘Nae, T. Queen-square, me: nt 
Collingwood, W. Low Lights, earthenware-manu- Matthews, T. Frith-street, stationer : 
faeturer Meanley, R.. Bloxwich, butcher 
Cuming, G. Roehampton, carpenter Merrett, J. Arlington, cattle-dealer , 
Devey, W.H Holland-street, Surrey, and J. Devey, Metcalfe, Ww. Coqpomineciaets linen-Craper cin): | 
Coal-Exchange, edal and ship-owners Middlehurst, M. igan, shopkeeper 5 
Devey, W. & F. Albion Coal-Wharf, Surrey, coal- Moss, M. West-square, merchant Veit 
merchants O’Brien, J. Broad-street-buildings, merchant ** 


Dover, H. & A. De Froger, Bread-street-mews, 
merchants 

. Dudman, R. & G. Winter, Jerusalera Coffee-house, 
merchants 


Dunn, D. Lower Seymour-mews, hackneyman 
Edmonds, N. Parliament-street, hatter 


King, J. G. ‘Semp-oeen cotton-winder 
Lavers, J. Kingsbridge and Buckfast, woplenane, 
nufacturer 


Pell, W. Great Eastcheap, chem 

Peters, J. Dorking, lime-burner 

Phillips, G, Argyle-street, manufacturer in 
Powell, - Brown, Liverpool, —— 
Pritchard, 7, jun, Bristol, merchant 
Pritchard, W.& E. Beran, Bristol, merchants 


_ Edwards, W. Langford, tanner Biey. T. Wednesbu  eurpentet: Vv Oy 

Bask Side R ley r" ow R dW. R j . 
an mut! ntner 0 + Se + Roper, an « Ro tak 

Ettershank, Dosikiaie: ti Sone, cotton-spinners 4 peri 


G. Dorking, hurseryman 
‘ Evans, H. Cheapside, ‘eee 


Sanders, R- Worcester, glove-manufacturer'\ NW cimited 


| Falkner, H. Liverpool, grocer Saunders, J. ? D. Gloucester, grocers a 

: Fran cis, G. Rother ithe, Irish eae erhest — - Saddleworth, woollen-comd-masii- 
‘ Fry, R. sen.-Lullington, og 

‘ Gaskell, J. Chapel-en-le-Frith, - ecitoh-aglamer Sellers, G., Kingston-upon- -Hull, BE an. 
‘ Gaulton, J. Milborne St Andrew, victualler Slater, J. & R. Samlesbury-mill, cotton-spineers' 


Glover, T. Northend, victualler 
Good, W. Cambridge, currier | 


Vor. V1. 


Snell, T. Rowley, J. & C. Gadderer, Limehouse, 
timber-merchants ~~ - 


2F 


tn Wbise ia 


tani 





rr 
ae 
* 


art 














Ss C. L. Camberwell, merchant 

Steed sa'G. Vanxhall, Birmingham, victuall 
man, G. Va er 

Stone, R. Floore, baker 

Su .amers, H. St Swithin’s -lane, merchant 

Taylor, W. Salisbury Coffiee-house, 


tri 

.&P. Ww 

Watts, W. Manchester, calico-printseller 
hitworth, O. Birstal, blanket-manufacturer ' 
ilson, R. Bow-lane, warehouseman 

Wilson, H. jun. Nottingham, 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 36th 
October 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Anderson, M. fc J. merchants, Eris a 
sages, . ironmonger ani Petts lasgow 
Andrew “i — bleachers, Glanderston, in the 


parish of 

Auchie, J. & J. — Company, merchants, Glas- 
gow, and Dollar, Auchie, and Company, mer- 
chants, Kingston, Jamaica 

Balfour, J. merchant, ee! 

Carrick, J. dealer in chipa and earthen-wate, Glas- 


Carmichael, D. merchant and general agent, Queen- 
street, Ww 

Riington, . & Sons, of the Phenix-foundery, 

Ewing, W. cotton-yarn merchant and agent, Glas- 


gow 
ay J. & Company, brewers, Hutchisontown, 
Glasgow, and J. Maclachlan & tn Carswell, 
individual partners aaa said compan 
Imrie, W. wright and ship-owner, Pckven, parish 
of Methven, and county of Perth 
— w: grocer and spirit-dealer, Pleasance, 


Gardner, me coal-merchant and brick and tile- 
maker, East Muir 

Graham, J. jun. merchant, Glasgow 

Greig, W. currier and I leather-merchant, Dundee 

> ‘erguson, T. & Company, merchants, 

M‘Nab, J. potato-merchant, Dykebar, near Paisley 

M‘Kenzie, G. boot and shoe-maker, Perth 

M'Brayne, D. & Company, mani manufacturers, Glasgow 


London, Corn Exchange, Nov. 1. 


le s 
Wheat, Red . 58 to 62} Boilers . 50 to él 
Fine... .. 62to 65| Small Beans . 54to 0) 
- « 66to 68|New.... . 48to 50||Scoteh 
Es.White, new 58to 62|Tick ... 48 to 0|Hrish, new 
« « - #to 44|/Dantzic - 


- + « 64to 68) Foreign 
Ss ++ TOto 72} Feed Oats 


Old...-+..- 78to 82/Fine:. . . 22to 23)/American. 
IE - ~~. ee al 25| . 
o+- « 26to 50} Fime.... 26to 28) Barley, per 6 
Fine... . . 32to 35] Potato do... 25 to 27); 
ee ---38to 42) Fine..... 2to 28)| |Malting 
. «+ «+50 to 60} Flour, p. sack 60to 465\Irish. . 
Fine... . 68to 76)Seconds . . .50 to, 60) Scotch . . 
Hog Pease. - 47 to 51 North Country 50 to 60)! 
= - « «5h to 53} Pollard . 20 to 23) 
,new.. 46to 50iBran . .. 9to 10) Rye,for. 3560 


Se 
Must. Brown, l0to 6 Hempseed . 





- 19 to 22) Weimar. - 


° 50 to —' trish, new 

—White . l14to 0) Linseed, crush. 56 to 65)|\—- old . « 

Tares.....15to 0 New, for Seed — to —)|Common . 
egrass, . + 56 to —|) | Fore); 

—New .... Wto 16 Clover, Red, .105to — ‘Beans, Pr q qr. — dry, . 64to 

—Vellow. .. Oto O|—White.. lMW5to — ‘English . . 46 0 to 54 0 Bac 

vet ae 62)| Coriander .. 16 to 18;) 





aioe os wp 7 Clesgow 

¢ + one of the partners of R. M« 

& Son, alothiers, (laccee Donaia 
ghey = T-& A. cotton-spinners in Bridgeton, 


M‘ Taleb T, Glasgow 
Morrison and = Sneent ee Glasgow, and 
bleachers at Milngavie, _ of New Kil 
Menzies, bn vintner, Glasgow nck 
A. & J. cotton-yarn merchants, 
Rankine, J. merehant, Cowgate, Dundee 
Stark, W. merchant, Auchtermuchty 


DIVIDENDS. 


Arthur Bruce, jun. bookseller and stationer Green- 
ock; by William Scott, stationer here, 2d De- 
eember—a dividend. 

Matthew Brown & Co. manufacturers, G : 
by John M‘Gavin, accountant, Glasgow, 23d No- 
vem ber 

William Forbes, merchant and ship-builder, Peter- 
head; by William Gamack, writer there, Ist De- 
cember 

The Falkirk Union Bank ; by James Russel, writer, 
Falkirk—a dividend of 2s. per pound on 27th 
November, to be paid at the Lyceum, Glasgow, 
13th, 14th, and 15th December 

Ishmael Smith, merchant, Aberdeen; by William 
Kennedy, advocate, Aberdeen, 27th December 

George Speed, merchant, Perth; by George John- 
stem, merehant, Perth, 20th November 


Liverpool, Nov. 6. 


heat, 3d. $ d.| P +s & 2a 
r 70 Ibs. Pease, for. 45 0 to 50 0 
English . 10 6 to 11 0/Rice, p.ewt, *D0t 00 
- 98to. 9G Flour, Eng. 540 to 56 0 
%$ 6to 9 0|—Seconds . 50 0 to 52 6 
8 6 to 10 6 iIrishp.2401b. 22 0 to 44 0 
9 6 to 10 6/Amezi- p. bl, 58 0 to 10 0 
8 3to 8 9\—Sourdo., 310t0535.0 

\Quebee . -- 8 6 to § 9\Clover-seed, p. bush. 
0 tbs. - ° rin , 

gi Re . to 

en my ery : Oatmeal, per 240}. 
. 40to 4 3\English 30 0 to 34 0 
4 0to 4 g Scotch -» +» 2800050 0 
|Foreign . . 4 0to 4 9)lrish . . 210 to 26 0 

Malt p.9gls- 10 0 to Tl 5| Bulter, ‘Beef, ge. 

to 58 O/Butter, perewt. % % 
‘Oats, per 45 tb. \Belfast . . 93to 0 

English - - 3 4to3 6jNewry . . S88to 
\Seotch re 5 4to3 6|Waterford,new Oto 0 
s-|| Welsh . 3 4toS 6/Cork,3d .. 80to 6 
3 2to5 4) | Pickled, - Mtoe 0 
3 2to3 4\Beef, p. tierce 85to 95 
3 lto5 F——p. barrel 55to 65 
2 10toS 0/Pork, yt bri. 9 to . 
Irish .- + 41 0to 46 0 Short t middles Oto 0 
—}|Pease, per quar. Long — to 6 
|— Boiling. 450 to 50 0 New Rapeseed £31 to £0 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 23d Oct. 1819. ' 


Wheat, 66s. 9d.—Rye, 42s. 7d.—Barley, 38s. 3d.—Oats, 25s. 5¢.—Beans, 47s. 7d-—Pease, 48s. 1¢s.— 
Beer or Big, 03, 0d.—Oaimgeal, 26s. 3d. 
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Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs, Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th Oct. 1819. ; 


Wheat, 58s. 1id.—Rye, 44s. 8d.—Barley, 35s. Od.—Oats, 248. 6d.—Beans, 393, 3d. Pease, 39s. 5d. 
ye Beer or Big, 29s. 11d.—Oatmeal, 19s. 9d. : 





aes EDINBURGH.—Nov. 3. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......385. Od. | Ist,......27%s. Gd. | Ist,......20s..6d. | Ist,......20s. 6d. 
9d, ......338 Od. | 2d,......258. Od: | 2d,......198. Od. } 2d, ..00..19s. Od. 
$d, ..u0--288 Od. |. Sd,....4.225. Od. | Sdy......17s, Od. | Sdysdevack%s. 6d. 


Average of Wheat, £1 : 13: 0d. 
Tuesday, Nov. 2.. 








Beef (174 oz. per lb.) Os: 6d. to Os. 8d. Loaf . « Os. 9d. to Os. 10d. 
Mutton . - + Os. 6d. to Os. 8d. | Potatoes (28 1b.) . . Os. Sd. to Os. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter. 2s. Od. to 3s. Gd. | Butter, perlb, . . Is. 5d.to Os. Od. 
Veal . . . « + Os. Sd.to Os. 10d. | New Salt ditto, .. Is. 2d.to Is. 4d. 
Park ... + « Os. Gd. toe Os. 8d. | Ditto, per stone . 18s. Od. to 20s. Od. 
Tallow, per stone . Os. Od. to 5s. Od. | Eggs, per dozen . » Is. Od. to Os. Od. 
HADDINGTON.—Nov. 5. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist, .....:36s. Ist,...... 245. Od. I 8t,.¢ed00] Sb. Od. Lsts...+0.188. 0d. Ist, cooee LOS. 0d. 
BA, .4004s338e Gds | Vy s0000-Bbs Od. | Vdy.e-..1 7s Od..| 2d, ...0016s. Od. } 2d,......16s.. Od. 


32, ..000e308 0d. Sd, .«....19s. Od. 3d, sccdeukaee Od. 3d, seeeee lL 4S, Od. : Sd5.5555.4 40. Od. 
Avetage of Wheat, £1: 10:9: 9-12ths, 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


5 era eae 


THE temperature of the month of October has been very variable. On the Ist it rose to 
62, and on the 4th, it was not higher than 50. On the fOth, it was as high as 63, and 
not lower than 55 during the night ; but after that period it never again reached 60. Dur- 
ing the last ten days it sunk frequently below the ing point; and seldom rose higher 
than 44. The mean of the whole month, as com with that of October 1818 and 
1817, is more than 5 degrees lower than the former, and 54 higher than the latter. It 
may be regarded therefore as about the average for the season, and nearly the meah annu- 
al temperature. Spring water is a fraction of a degree higher than during the correspond- 
ing month of last year. ‘The barometer, with a few exceptions, has been steady, and the 
average considerably above the mean annual height. Between the Ist and the 3d of the 
month, there fell about an inch of rain, after which the daily fluctuations of the barometer, 
for two days, were nearly half an inch. On the 8th and 9th, a sudden depression took 
place, which was followed on the 11th and 12th by a fall of rain exceeding 24 inches. 
Between the 18th and 20th, the mercury sunk ftom 30.1 to 29.4, and on the 19th there 
pegs snegalie inch of rain. The only other remarkable depression of the barometer 
took place on the 22d, and was succeeded by several days of blowing stormy weather. 
The 24th was exceedingly boisterous, with hurricanes of snow from the north. From the 
prevalence of north-east winds, the hygrometer indicated considerable dryness: The mean 
point of deposition is about a degree and a half below the mean minimum temperature, 
and 8 degrees below that of October last year. The mean of the daily extreme tempera- 
tures is again lower than that of 10 morning and evening ; but the is only two- 
tenths of a degree. It is worthy of remark, that, at 10, on the evening of the 10th, the 


~ day ing that on which the heavy fall of rain took place, the tem rose to 63 
which was lighee Sigs K over wes of uy aches period Geiey Gp Mali’ he ft i, ne 


doubt, to be accounted for from the sudden extrication of heat by the condensation of a 
great quantity of vapour. ; 


SS -aeteeiendiadioemenn nas 








the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, E 


Register.— Meteorological Report. 
MeteoroLocical Tass, extracted from the Register ke, ope on the Banks of 





LNov 


ation 185 feet, 


Ocroser 1819. 





Means. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, ° . 4 
° . « 40.3 
eseeeess temperature, 10 = 27 e * 47-6 
weqcee cencccconccocsscoeoss 10P.M. . ° e 45.2 


beeeeees 
crceeveeseee Li 







ly extremes e 
0 A. M. and 10 P. M. . - 46.4 
y observations, e ° 16.3 


Whole range of thermometer, . - 552.0 
Mean = dees fol ° 11.4 
seeeeeee re of spring water, | . 52.2 
BAROMETER. Inches. 

Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer.53) . 29.704 
- - 10 P. M. (temp. of mer. 53) « 29.739 
both, (temp. of mer. 53) ¢ @ -29.721 

Whole range of barometer, ° e 6.160 


Mean ditto, duringthe day, -. . « 095 





nig t, . e 105 

eccssesscsseeeeee in 24 hours, ° ° . -198 

HYGROMETER. Degrees. 

— in inches, e ° e 4.015 

i ditto, ° o She . 1.430 

Morn dail ation, weysie - 046 
Leslie. —~ OA. 4% ° a Ke 14.2 
ccccccesvecsooncesoee ad 4 e o « Bee 
eccceconeesocesesoese « 127 


“ "Point of Dep. 104. M. . 39.5 


OP.M. - 58.4 








both, 
eccssesseeeeers Relat. Humid. 10 A.M. . 77.7 


P.M. . 80.2 








eeeresceecees 


78.9 
.. Grs. mois. in iddeub. inair,i0 A.M. .187 
0 P.M. .180 





‘othe 183 





Fair days, 19; rainy days, 12. 

















Extremes. 
THERMOMETER, Degrees, 
Maximum, 10thday, . . 630 
Minimum, - Slst . , 26.5 
Lowest maximum, 28th e ° 41.0 
Highest minimum, 10th >. «© « S85 
Highest, 10 A. M- 5d . ° 60.0 
Lowest ditto, ° 31st i. _ 315 
Highest, 10 P. M. roe. ‘ e ° 63.0 
ipcetest range 1 24 hon 2 ‘00 ae 
rea! pines in = oth . 22.5 
Least ditto, . . 1th » 3.0 
en Inches, 
Highest, 10 A. M- . 17th . 50.225 
Lowest ditto, e bo . 29.280 
Highest, 10 P. M. . 17th > 80.250 
Lowest ditto, 22d ‘ 29,995 
Greatest range in 24 ‘hours, 5th é 400 
Least ditto, ° 28th ° + 050 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Leslie. Highest, 10 A.M. 24th . 27.0 
eovcccece® Lowest ditto, 28th . - 20 
detebocess « Highest, 10 P.M. 20th ‘ 25.0 
eeavecese Lowest ditto, 12th 10 
‘Anderson. P. of Dep. Highest, 10 A.M. ist 57.2 
cosupetenbice sscecessesesssees LOWESt ditto, 2ist 17.8 
eccoenes: «» Highest, 10 P.M. 10th 57.6 
concecesvocsocesoncscccoessese Lowest ditto, 20th 15.4 
-ooe Relat.Hum.-Highest,10 A.M. 12th 97.0 
secaccerececssssresseasees Least ditto, 24th 49.0 
- Greatest, 10 P.M. 12th 99.0 
Least ditto, 20th 47.0 
eocees “Mois. wae nt in. Greatest,10 A.M. Ist .307 
concovcccccoccccsscceccccecses, LAST ditto, 2tst .085 
ooece seseee Greatest, 10 P.M. 10th .309 
wrdcsececocccccccscedsecsscoes MORSE ditto, 20th .076 


Wind west of émaiien, 23; east of meridian, 8. 





METEOROLOGICAL TaBLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice ev: 
T 


he second Observation in the 


day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after- 


» in the first column, is taken by the Register 


Thermometer. 





Attach. 
Ther. |arom. | Ther. | Wind. 


















M.61 |29.191/M.61 
. 59 
-230|M. 











‘Cloudy. 
Cloudy. 

















Clear, cold. | 




















| Attach. 
Ther. |Barom.| Ther. | Wind. 
M.41 |29,999 M.49 
Oct. 17 { -2 30.102 An 48 N.W. |Clear. 
-47 |29.980 M.48 a 
1s{ A.36 | .873 A. 49 f |N- W-|Fair, cold. 
19 f|M-53 | .681 M-52)/17 w | Pair fore. 
A.46 | .377 A.54))""°"'* |rainaftern. 
204 |M-47,| .206 M.54\)-4). |Do. fore. 
mae] eee ee 
. 2296 M.2 
214 | A. 26 *294/A. 39 § |Cble- |Clear, cold. 
M.38 0137, M.39 : 
224 /a.26| (1154.42) |N- [Ditto 
M.44 | .107,M.44 : 
25{ A.56 | 112 Ast} N. | Ditto. 
. +357 M. 
2a{ A. 343 ‘380 A. ss} N.E. |Cloudy, cold 
40 | .441/M. 
25{ 433 “s31.a- 14} N.E. |Frosty. 
. .531|M. 
26 { A.38 “08 A. 39} N.E. |Ditto. 
40 | .755|M. 
wthise] SEI lone 
28 { 4.21) ‘12 4.58 W. ape 
or 7 6 :) 
297 Ja. 98 “era 4-39 f E.  |sleet & halle 
M.37 | .764|M. 
50f | 30 ‘od A. 39} E.  {Shower,cold. 
M.35 | .820 
aif |i'50 | lrocla. ‘$9 } (E+ | Clouay. 


Average of Rain, 3°7 inches. 

















1819.) 


4 Dr. Gds. Surg. a! from 9 F. to 


2 Dr 


3 


12 
4 


94 
7 Foot 


54 


38 


46 


52 


57 


_ Lieut. 





Register.—-Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


II. MILITARY. 
to be Surg. vice 
bie, h. p. 60 F. 30 Sep. 1819 
_- be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Walker, 14 Oct. 
W. Blane to rs Cornet by purch. do. 
Bt. Ma: — to be Major by purch. 
vice enport, res. do. 
Lieut. ‘Lloyd to be Capt. by purch. do. 


Cornet H 


— Finch to be Lieut. Os 
er to be Cornet do. do. 
Be, Ma F, Russell, from 52 F. to be 
vice Stawell, prom. 23 Sept. 
Bi Lt col. Baker, to be Lt. Col. vice Sir 
F. E. B. Hervey, 0 do. 
Bt. Major Mills to be Major do. 
Lieut. Jones to be Captain do. 
Cornet Parry to be Lieut. do. 
W. J. D’Urban tobe Cornet —_7 Oct. 
ms to be Cornet, vice eer 
Cornet Duff to be Lieut. by =. vi 7 
Burton, ret. 4 Oct. 
Hon. G. Hervey to be Cornet do. 


Lieut. Dwyer to be Capt. by purch. vice 
Paterson, prom do. 
Cornet Mildmay to be Lieut. by purch. 


J. Berners to be Cornet by purch. > 
a = do. 0. vice ser 


ation m Calvert, from 31 F. to be Licar 
by purch, vice Goidicutt, prom. 60 F. 
50 Sept. 
Surg. Loinsworth, from h. p. 69 F. to 
be Surg. vice Brown, 2 Dr. MGs. €o. 
‘eappock to be Captain, vice 
M‘Gachan, dead do. 
Ensign Poole to be Lieut. do, 
Hon. F. Cavendish to be Ensign do. 
Capt. Teulon to be Major by purch. vice 
Stovin, prom. 92 F. 7 Oct. 
Ensign Daigleish to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Magennis, prom. 37 F. 25 Sept. 
W. A. Stewart, from 58 F. to be Ensi 


OF 

T. Jeffries to be Ensign by pam, = 
Calvert, prom. 7 F. do. 

Lieut. Meighan to be Capt. vice ~ 
ard, wd do. 


Ensign Browne to be Lieut. 29 do. 
Gent. Cadet A. G. Slacke, from Mil. Coll. 
to be Ensign 30 do. 
Lieut. Moore to be Adj. vice Lawrence, 
res. Adj. only. do. 
—— G. Ledingham, from > p- ys 
R. to be Paym. vice Sarjeant 16 
Lieut. Gen. Sir J. Oswald, K. CB. to te 
Col. vice Duke of emeeaed, toot 


T. A. Trant to be Ensign, vice 30 Seo 
prom. Cape Co 

Assist. Surg. M‘Munn, from m > 38 . 
to be Assist. Surg. vice Hood, Won 


Lieut. Ryan to be Capt. vice Bt- — 
Rowe, dead 30S _ 
Gent Cadet te abt fom Mi 
. ui 
Coil. to be ye tary 


t Lieut. Col Carey te, Lt. Col. by by 
» Te 
Bt Maj Major 1 M: "Laine be be Major by ypurehe 


Lt. sign Doig t to be Capt. by ? are ~ 

pou fo be Lieut. do. 

* ° = pests Sern = do. do. 

» Rothe Ensign rch. oe 

Stewart, 28 F. 7” 23S 

Lieut, Goldicutt, from 7 F. to be Cap 

rch. vice Bell, ret. O- 
uharson 


76 Lieut. J. Carte © to be Ca h 
vice Rankin, ret. we by Fr Oct. 
86 Assist. Surg. Hood — ey P. to 


Assist. Surg. vice a 
2W.1.R. Ensign Greenwood, from font p-1 Bahame 
fa a to be Ensign, vice Chaf- 
26 June 
Gent. Cadet R. Hewan, from Mil. Coll. 


to be Ensign, vice ming dead 30 Sep. 
Cape Corps Ensign Rogeas Rogers, from 33 F. tobe Lieut. 
of do. 


Gatti 
ar i of Wellington, K.G. and G.C. B. to me Gon 
of Plymouth, vice Duke of Richmond 
Medical Department. 
Staff Surg. Walter, from h. p. to be Surg. 
Shetcky, do. do. vice 


Hosp. Assist. J. Higgins, M.D. from h. > P fo be 
Hosp. Assist. 


35 June 
Pye 





zchanges. 

Bt. “4 Thornton, 85 F. with Lt. Col. Warbur- 
to 

Major Horton, 61 F. with Lieut. Col. Faxe, h. p. 
Meuron’s Regt. 

Bt. Major Glew, 41 F. ree. dif. with Capt. Stehe- 
lin, h. p. York Chass. 

Bt. Major Lord Hotham, Coldst. Gds. with Capt. 
Beaufoy, h. p. 

Capt. —_ 2 ¥. with Capt. Maclean, h. p. 96 F, 
— - de, 1 W. I. R. with Captain Knox, h, p- 


Drawwater, 26 F. rec. diff. with Bt. Lt. Col. 

Maule, h. p. 104 F. 

Gray, 12 F. with Capt. Bertridge, h.p. 67 F. 

7 — 85 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Jackson. 
. p 

a ty i 7 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Lieut. Cuffe, 
. p- 6 

yon 7 F. with Lieut. Goldicutt, h. p. 


— Galwey, 56 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Hill, h. p. 
—— Berford, 2 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Meldrum, 


«Pp. 

Wallace, 5 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Harris, h.p. 
: 1) 10 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Levinge, 
—— sha Shawe, 31 F. ree, diff. with Lt. Farrington, 

p.¢F. 
— Cueel, 52 F. ree. diff. with Lt. Moore, 


h. p- 52 F. 
2 in » 59 F. rec. dif. with Lieut. Wright, 
1 

a ST Connor, 57 F. ree. diff. with Lt. Tinling, 
p- . 

Thomson, 62 F. ree. diff. with Lt. Mitchell, 

h. p. 19 Dr. 

Lewen, 70 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Hunter, h.p. 

—— Cleary, 76 F. rec. diff. with Lt, Clarke, h.p. 

—— Perry, Staff Corps, with Lt. Colleton, h. p. 

Buller, 55 F. rec, diff. with Lt. Boyes, h. p. 


85 F. 
an 91 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Fraser, h. p. 


illiams, 2 F. with Lt, Nunn, h. p. 58 F. | 
Cornet ‘tycrott’s Dr. with Lt. Hodges, 21 Dr. 

a 13 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Jordan, h.p. 
ae ae 80 Fae: i Ae 


F. 
= fe 1W. I. R. with Lt. Ford, h. p. 8 
Raens Mills, 9 F. with Lt, Rawlins, h. p. 85 F. 
—— Lock, F. rec. diff. with Lt. Forman, h.p. 


60 F. 
cre arte, 81 F. rec. diff. with Lt. M‘Donald, 
— Hickson, 88 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Jardine, 
Assist. Surg. Cowie, 2 Dr. G. with Assist. Surgeon 
Beli, h. p. 3 Dr. é. 

Woodroffe, Staff Med. Dep. with Ass. 
Surg. 8 Brown, h. a 4 Dr. G. 

Millett, Staff Med. Dep. with Assist. 
Sarg. F Freneh, he eB 4F 
Staff Med. Dep. with Assist. 
Surg. mT “4 p- 36 F. 


may , Stalf Med. with Ass. 
Surg. Davies, h Dr. oe 
































— - 
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Assist. Kehoe, Staff Med. Dep, with Assist. 
Surg. » h 





. p- 52 F. 
<nthad Lloyd, Stat? Med. Dep. with Assist. 
Surg. Ross, h. p. 99 F. 
Stewart, Staff Med. Dep- with Assist, 
Surg. Ligertwood, h. p. 12 F. 
Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieut. Col. 8 » OTF. 
Dare ~ rt, 3 Dr. 
Major Maclean, 75 F. 











, 19 Dr. 


District Paym. Nangle, at Edinburgh. from 1 Aug, 


Deaths. 
General Duke of Richmond, K. G. 35 F. Gov. of 


Plymouth, in Canada 28 Aug. 1819 
Lt. Waller, late of 3 Dr. Bath July 
Colonel Hill, 50 F. Jamaica 
Lt. Col. Blayney, 92 F. Jamaica 23 Aug. 
——— Sparrow, h. p. 61 F. Dep. Adj. Gen. Ja- 

maica 22 do. 
—— O'Dell, 25 Dr. 7 April 
Major Rowe, 50 F. Jamaica. 3 Aug. 


—— Coane, h. p. 75 F. Kandy, Ceylon 5Jan- 
Browne, 67 F. om passage irom India on 
board the Malabar 4 June 
Montgomery, 50 F. Jamaica 41 Aug. 
—— Alex. Brown, R. Mar. 
Capt. M‘Gachan, 22 F. 











-—— Grant, 1 F. Taulnah, Madras 13 Oct, 
Krauchenberg, late 2’ Hussars, Germ. Lag? 

Wibner, Adj. to 1st Surrey Militia F 

Lieut. A Stewart, 17 F. Bengal 22 March 1819 

















M‘Bean, 73 F. Ceylon 

M‘Donnell, 92 F. Jamaica ws Fong 
—— Mackie, Adj. 92 F. do. 28 a 
——— Marsh, | Bat. 60 F. Quebec 5 Jul 

North, 50 F. Jamaica 10 Ang. 
—— Richardson, 50 F. do. 11 do, 
—— Lyon, Adj. do. do, 18 do, 
— Caddell, 86 F. on boatd theGoloonda Tran. 

sport on passage from India 20 April 

— J. Campbell, 86 F. do. 51 Aug. 
—— Battersby, h. p. 30 F. do. 1 May, 
—_—— Riee, 1 W. I. R. Dominica 10 A 
—— Wilkinson, 1 Ceylon Reg. Colombo 7M 
——— Logan, h. p. 80 F. Ayr 10 Feb, 





Farren, 73 F. Ceylon 
Cornet Ellman, 17 Dr. 








Ensign Barlow, 50 F. Jamaica 14 Aug, 
Chatffers, 2 W. 1. R. Bahamas 22 June 
Power, do. do. 4 July 

Paym. Darley, 62 F. Halifax, N.S. 19 Aug, 





Montgomery, 50 F. Jamaica 

Adjutant Watson, Westmoreland Militia. 
Quarter-Master Adams, R. H. Gds. 7 Oct. 
Handschildt. late 2 Huss. Ger. Leg. 


} 10 May 
Commissariat Department. 

Hardy, Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. Jamaica 7 June 
S. Macdonnall, b Trinidad 50 July 
Medical Department. 

Staff Surg. J. Brown, (late As. Sur. 50 F.) Jamaica 


23 Aag. 
Wasdell, h. ps a 
——-— Hinckell, h. p. 
Surg. Cotton, h. p. 22 F. 
Hosp, Assist. Alcock, Jamaica 4 Aug, 
Miscellaneous. 








Seott, h. p. 67 F. Bombay 28 Jan. Rev. G. Wright, officiating Chaplain, Halifax, N.S. 
-——— Portbury, 55 F. Trichinopoly, Madras Rev. T. Humbersten " officiating Chaplain, Jamal- 
50- do. ca 9 Aug. 

SS 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS. 
Sept, ¥. At Cornhill, near Aberdeen, Mrs Young, 


son. ‘ 
© 3. At Dundas-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Bridges, a 


a gt 
16. At Florence, the lady of Roderick M‘Neil, 
. a daughter. 

17. At London, the lady of G. H. Freeling, Esq. 
of the General Post-office, a son. 

21. At Bonjedward-house, Mrs Jerdon, a son. 

22. At Pittrichie-house, Mrs M*Kenzie, Pittri- 
ehie, a son. 

24. Im Charlotte-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Arbuth- 
not, a daughter. 

25.. At Young-street, Charlotte-square, Edin- 
burgh, the lady of Captain William Marshall, of 
the Honourable East India Company's service, a 

iter. 
» At Melsetter, the lady of Robert Hedile, 
of Melsetter, a son. 
. At Sunbury, Mrs Hale a son. 

30. At the house of his apr’ Envoy at Ber- 
i y of George Sholto Dougtas, secre- 


lim, the lad 
tary of ain at that court, a daughter. 
— At Montrose, Roxburghshire, Mrs Legge, 


a son. 
Oct. 1» The lady of Major Nickle, 88th regi- 

ment, a son. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Colonel Maxwell, a son. 
2. The lady of € n James, of: the 2d or 
-N.B. , a daughter. 4 

5. At Dublin, her Excellency the Countess Tal- 


_ bot, a son. 


— At Lochmalony, the lady of Major Horsburgh, 
a son. 
— At King'splace, Leith-walk, Mrs Captain 
M:Vicar, RN a daughter, , 


§. At Lochnaw-castle; Lady Agnew, a son. 


10. At George-street, Edinburgh, the lady of the 
Rev. H. Wastell of Newbrough, Northumberland, 
a daughter. 

11, The Countess of Jersey, a son. 

12. At Georgefield, Mrs Rutherford, a daughter. 

14. At Paris, the lady of Alexander M. Hamil- 
ton, Esq. of the Retreat, in Devonshire, and of 
Hullerhirst, in Ayrshire, a daughter. 

15. Mrs Morehead, wife of the Rev. R. More- 
head, a daughter. 

16. Lad itiam Russell, a son and heir. 

17. At Tunbridge-wells, the lady of Lieut.-Col. 
Brownrieg, a son. 

— At Forth-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Lyon, a 
daughter. 

— At Boath, Lady Dunbar of Boath, a son and 
heir. 

— At George’ssquare, Edinburgh, Mrs Alex. 
Ross, a son. 

20. At Hopetoun-house, the Countess of Hope- 
foun, a son. 

21, At Tayside, Mrs Dawson, a son. , 

Lately—The wife of Mr Spencer Ivison of Dike- 
head, formerly of Jerriestown, of twins, being the 
fourth time of her double accouchment. 





MARRIAGES, 


Aug. 30: The Hon. Henry Caulfteld of Hock- 
ley-lodge, county of Armagh, only brother to the 
Earl of Charlmont, to’ Elizabeth Margaret Browne, 
second daughter of Dodwell Browne of _~ 

. county of Mayo, grand-daughter of Sir N 
O’ Donel, Bart. pekA y and niece to Lady Moly- 
neaux of Castle Dillon, county of Armagh. ' 

Sept. 8. At Gretna-green, and at St Andrew’s- 
church, Holborn, on the 4th October, W. Plomer, 
Esq: son of the late Sir William Plomer, to Cathe- 
rine —— ony we hter of William Pagan, 

. York- , Edinburgh. 
7 At Abbey of Luce, Dr James Anderson, wy 
sician, Belfast, to Jane, daughter of the Rev. 
liam Learmont. 
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ah At Cupar, Mr John Anderson, to Miss Ann 
Allen, Oty Se oabasadors at Paris, Captain 
— At y 
Tyler, R. N; sbn of Viee-Admiral Sir Chas 
K.C.B. of Cottre , 
Tye daughter of the Right Fion. John Sulli- 
yan of Ritching’s-lodge, Bucks. 
23. At Mary-la-bone-church, Lionel John Wil- 
lanners, . eldest son of Sir William Man- 
ners, of minster-park, Lincolnshire, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of S. Toone, Esq. 


Reston-lodge, Kent. 

27. At Kelo, Mr George Jerdan, writer, to Sa- 
y daughter of the late Mr William 
28. Dr Daniel M‘Allan, to Ann, only surviving 

hter of Mr Alexander M‘Kenzie, late merchant 


lasgow. 

— At Kinnouchtree, Sir James Dalrymple Hay, 
Bart. of Park-place, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Lieutenant-General Sir John Heron Maxwell, 
Bart, of Springkell. 

29, At Abergele, James Robertson Bruce, Esq. 
eldest son of Sir Henry Hervey Aston Bruce, Bart. 
of Downhill, in the county of Londonderry, to 
Miss Ellen Bamford Hesketh, youngest daughter of 
the late R. Bamford Hesketh, poked Gwrych-hall, 
in the county of Denbigh, and of Bamford-hall, in 
the county palatine of caster. 

30. At Paris, Winchcombe Hey Hartley, Esq. 
Jate judge at the Cape of Good » to Mary, 

r and sole heiress of the late Wilbraham 
Harris, Esq. of Rosewarren-house. 

Oct. 2. At Brighton, Robert Lewis, Esq. to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the late Sir Richard Onslow, 
Bart. G.C.B. an admiral of the red, and lieutenant- 

of marines. 

4, Robert Allan, Esq. surgeon, to Mrs Sophia 
Bertram, daughter of the late Rev. Dr Thomas 
Hardy, fessor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Edinburgh, and one of the ministers 
of the ay. 

— At Leith, Joseph Johnstone, Esq. merchant, 
Dundee, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Robert 
Coldstream, Esq. merchant, Leith. 

— At Stewartson-manse, Mr John Torrance, 
surgeon, Kilmarnock, to Janet, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. W. Douglas. 

5. At Mary- mne-church, London, Major- 
General Sir Herbert Taylor, to Charlotte Albina, 
eldest daughter of the late Edward Disbrowe, Esq. 

—~ At. Teignmouth, Devonshire, John Cave, 
Esq. of Brentry-house, Gloucestershire, to Catha- 
rine M t Strachan, daughter of John Strachan, 
Esq. of Thornton, county of Stirling. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr George Boak, tanner, to 
Helen, daughter of the late Mr James Aikman, 
jun. distiller, House of Muir. 

6. At Monks Kirby, Warwickshire, Sir Francis 
Brian Hill, K. T. S, son of Sir John Hill, Bart. of 
Hawkestone-park, Shropshire, to Emily Lissy, 
frungest daughter of the late Thomas Powys of 

erwick-house, Esq. 

8. In Charlotte-square, Edinburgh, Archibald 
James Hamilton, Esq. younger of Dalzell, to Mar- 

ret Sibella, second daughter of William Ramsay, 
Esq. banker. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Roughead, to Mar- 
garet, daughter of Mr James Stevenson, merchant. 

10. At London, Charles Bertram, Esq. of New 
Bond-street, to Ann, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Price, Esq. of Warham, Herefordshire. 

ll. At Hallrule, in Roxburghshire, William Fil- 
der, Esq. dep.-com.-general of the forces, to Anne 
eldest daughter of John Wilson, Esq. of Hallrule. 

— At Lochenbreck, David Irving, Esq. surgeon 
, in the service of the Honourable East India Com- 

ny, to Margaret, daughter of William Brown, 

sq. of Linkins. 

12. At Pancras-church, William S. Cumming, 
Esq- surgeon in the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s service, to Arin, second daughter of John 
Stewart, Esq. of Burton-crescent. 

14. At Walcot-church, Bath, Legg Andrews 
Drummond, Esq. commander of the Honourable 
East India Company’s ship Castle Huntly, to Maria, 
only daughter of the late Captain William James 
Turquand, R. N. 

15. At Glasgow, Mr James Tait, Hailes, to 
Elisabeth, daughter of Mr Mark Halliburton of 

We 


— At Edinburgh, Wm Forman, Esq. surgeon in 
ihieite, to Anne, oungest daughter of Mr W. Bal- 
ingall, of the ion Shipping Co.’s smack Superb. 
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= At , Mr James Kay, Mains, Lin- 
lito, to Migs Margret Wilson oF that place. 

— At Dalkeith James Alexander, ’ for 
the Commercial Bank ‘of Scotland, to Katherine, 
youngest daughter of Dr Andrew Graham. 
Downshire-hill, to Mary, eldest baughter of aes 

2 A James 
Davidson beer, Iebomady = lace. 
cant aati Beh reghanent of 

u fe to Mary. 
third daughter ot the late Peter Breton,” Eq 

18. At Wiston, Leicestershire, the seat of Sir 
Henry Halford, Bart. Frederick, eldest son of the 
Hon. John Coventry, and nephew of the Earl of 
Goceey. to Louisa, only daughter of Sir Henry 

‘ord. 

— At St Mary-la-bonne, Captain Jeffery Salvin, 
of the 4th, or King’s own regiment, to Amelia, 
youngest daughter of the late Wi Strong, Esq- 
of Mon ucplace, , 

— At Gartcows, George Meek, Esq. of Camp- 
field, to Jessie, second daughter of John Heugh of 
Gartcows, Esq. 

19. At Edinburgh, William Whyte, merchant, 
Leith, to Margaret, daughter of the late Robert 
Miller of Milntown, Dumbartonshire. 

20. At Windymains, East Lothian, Mr William 
Stavert, Greenhead, to Marion, eldest daughter of 
Mr Archibald Park. ‘ 

22. Mr William Yeung, merchant, Leith, to 
Miss Betsy Ferguson, eldest daughter of Mr James 
Ferguson, merchant there. 


DEATHS. 


Feb. 17. At New South Wales, Dugald M‘Dou- 

gall, Esq. commander of the Tottenham East In- 

ijaman, son of the late Allan M‘Dougal, Esq. writer 
to the signet. 

May 2. At Santara, in the East Indies, in his 
32d year, after an illness of seven hours, caught by 
infection, whilst administering relief to a poor na- 
tive, Alexander Gordon, Esq. surgeon on the Bom- 
bay establishment, eldest son of the late Rev. Dr 
Gordon, one of the ministers of Aberdeen. 

June 29. In the Island of Jamaica, Mr Angus 
Ferguson, son of the Rev. John Ferguson, minister 
of Uphall, aged 19 years. 

July 18. At Rio bueno, Jamaica, Mr Cha. Bruce 
of Musselburgh. 

26. At Belfield Plantation, Demerara, Mr 
George Reid, son of the late James Reid, Esq. of 
Ardoch. 

Aug. 6. At Kingston, Jamaica, after three days 
illness of yellow fever, in the 24th year of his cge, 
Mr John Morison, surgeon, second son of Mr Jas. 
Morison, White Hart-inn, Dalkeith. 

23. At the Lodge St Vincent, George Whitfield, 


Sq. 

ot. At his house of Balranald, in Skye, Donald 
M‘Donald, Esq. of Balranald, at the advanced age 
of eighty-seven. 

28. At Up Park Camp, Jamaica, of yellow fever, 
after an illness of forty-eight hours, Lieut. George 
Mackie, 92d regiment-—Lieut. Mackie was the 
sixth surviving son of the late Mr William Mackie, 
Ormiston, East Lothian.—He began his military 
life as ensign in the 92d regiment, or Gordon High- 
landers, in which he served for the period of eleven 
years, the last four of which he filled the situation 
of adjutant to the corps.—He was present with this 
distinguished regiment during the campaigns in 
Portugal and Spain, and shared its glory in the field 
of Waterloo, where it made itself so conspicuous— 
where all were brave. There he received a wound, 
from the effects of which he was continuing to suf- 
fer at the time of his decease. Mild in his temper, 
but ardent in his affections; eager, so far as his 
power extended, to promote the happiness of others, 
Lieutenant Mackie was, in his turn, a favourite 
with all—while his keen sense of honour, and the 
refinement of his manners, made love be always 
mingled with respect. In the affairs of life there is 
generally a combination of circumstances, and fa- 
vourable conjuncture of events, without the aid of 
which merit is kept comparably obscure; but in 
the clearness of his perception, in the soundness of 
his judgment, his accurate discharge of duty, and 
the anxiety he evinced to rise in his profession, 
there was enough to warrant the conclusion, that 
had life been spared, and a wider field opened for 
exertion, he would have left behind him a more 























memorial than the affectionate regrets 
Sept. 2. At her father’s house at Aberdeen, after 
a long and painful illness, which she bore with the 


most exemp! and pious resignation, in 
her 27th year ‘Ann, wife of Me Jonathan 
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town. 

— At Potsdam, John Gibson, Esq. eldest son of 
the late W. Gibson, Esq. merchant in Edinburgh- 

18. On board the Cornwall Indiaman, near the 
port of Liverpool, Mr Daniel Edward M‘Cormick, 
surgeon, third son of the late Edward }‘Cormick, 
Esgq- advocate, sheriff-depute of Ayrshire, and soli- 
citor of teinds for Scotland. , : 

— At Berryhill, Mrs M‘Lean, wife of Captain 
Hector M‘Lean, late of the 42d regiment. 

19. At Glasgow, Mrs Margaret Gillespie, wife of 
Mr Robert Shireff, merchant there. ; 

— At Haddington, in the 44th year of his age, 
John Welsh, Esq. surgeon there, after an illness of 
four days, sup to be occasioned from an in- 
fection caught during his humane attendance on a 


20. At Meadow-place, Mary Borthwick, infant 
daughter of Mr Laurence Butters, sezl-cngraver. 

— Mrs Erskine, wife of William Erskine, Esq. 
of Iiinedder, advocate. : 

— At Montrose, after a very lingering and pain- 
ful illness, which he bore with great fortitude and 
resignation, Mr Robert Baird, one of the public 
teaz in that place. 

22. At Barley-wood, near Bristc’, eged 72, Mar- 
tha, the benevolent sister of the justly cslebrated 
Mrs Hannah More. 

— In Charies-street, Berkeley-square, London, 
Mrs Caldwell, wife of Admiral Caldwell. 

— At Edinburgh, Mz Alexander Robertson, en- 
graver, who has rung the music bells of this city for 
many years. 

— At Crookston, om Borthwick, Esq. second 
son of John Borthwick, Esq. of Crookston. 

24. At Gravesend, on his passege from London 
to Inverness, Mr William Ettles, ler in In- 


verness. 

— At Englefield-green, Colonel Sir Felton Her- 
vey, Bart. aid-de-camp to the Prince R t, secre- 
tary to the Duke of Wellington, and lieutenant- 
colonel of the 14th dragoons. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mr George Yooll, writer. 

— At Waterford, Mrs Chambers, widow of the 
late Mr John Chambers of Lady-lane, and mother- 
in-law of Mr Kean the actor. 

26. At his seat, Moccas-court, in the county of 
Hereford, Sir George Cornewall, Bart. in the 71st 
year of his age. 

— At Linlithgow, Mrs Jane Hewit, wife of Tho. 
Spens, Esq. collector of Excise. 

27. At Morningside, Mr Robert Sprot. 

— At Dumfries, at en advanced age, Mr James 
Buchan, glover, who, though only a journeyman, 
= parsimony and frugality, 2m near- 

000. 
Yee. At Blackstone, Miss Napier, sen. aged 76. 

29. At aie ge Margaret, youngest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Bell, Esq. 

— At Buccleugh-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Barbara 
Moffat, wife cf Mr Robert Moffat, one of the 
macers of the Court of Session. 

30. At Clifton, Lieut.-Col. Richard Thompson, 
formerly of the 68th regiment. This gallant offi- 
cer lost his right arm at the siege of Flushing in 
1809, which obliged him to retire from the army. 

— At Annan, Ann, second daughter of John 
Little, Esq. — of that burgh. 

Oct. 2. At her house in Queensferry-street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Jean Robertson, daughter of the late 
Rev. Francis Robertson, minister of Clyne, in 
Sutherlandshire. 

— Hugh W. Gardner, infant son of Mr Campbell 
Gardner, Dundas-street, Edinburgh. 

— At the manse of Aberlady, "the Rev. Andrew 
Kemp, minister of that parish. 


-— AtSt Andrews, in the 90th year of 
Mrs Magdalene oy aay ? her age, 
— At Drimviuch, Mrs Campbell of Balliveolan, 
— At her house at Wimbleton, Gertrude B 
Baroness Dacre. her ladyship’s demise, Mr 
Brand, her son, the present meraber for the 
of Herts, succeeds to the title and estates, in con. 
soyeenee of which there is now a vacancy for the 
county. 
3. At his house, North Berwick Francis 
Buchan. P hom 


— At his house in Plough-court, Fetter. 
London, after a few days Sue, which nee 
with exemplary patience and resignation, Mr John 
Stalker, printer, aged 64. He was universally be- 
loved and respected by a numerous circle of friends 
and acquaintances. 

4. At Society, near Hopetoun-house, Mr John 
Lyon, in the 87th year of his age. 

— At Southwick, in the stewartry of Kirkeud 
bright, mention, daughter of the late Hugh 

ailie, Esq, 

5. At Vevay, in Switzerland, Lord Somerville, 
eel mnagay it is said, - be buried in Glouces- 
ershixve. e was one of the greatest agriculturists 
in Great Britain. . wr 

6. At Edinburgh, Mr John Porteous, student of 
medicine, ag . ‘ 

— At Gourock-bay, Duncan M‘Keller, Esq. 
chant in Glasgow. % Yili gael 

7. At Crieff, Mary Druramond, wife of Mr David 
Porteous, distiller. 


8. At Hanover-street, Edinburgh, Mrs M‘Rae © 


Smith, widow of the late Captain Robert Gairdner, 
af a Honourable East India’ Company's Bengal 

illery. 

— At Scotstoun, George Oswald, Esq. of Auch- 
encruive, aged 84. 

9. At Edinburgh, Maj.-Gen. Dewar of Gilston. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Captain Livingston. 

10. At Craigrothie, Oliver Gourlay, Esq. in his 


Oth year. 

-—— At Garngad-hill, near Glasgow, Mr Joseph 
Shearer, late quartermaster of the —_ artillery. 

1l. At Glasgow, Mrs Hamilton, w of Archi- 
bald Hamilton, Esq. 

— In the wont ey Portsmouth, Capt. Wain. 
wright, governor of the Royal Navy College, whieh 
net he only enjoyed since the promotion 

Admiral Gifford, about ten days. 


12. At Langharne, Carmarthenshire, John Lang. 


harne, vice-admiral of the white. 
13. In the a yest of her ope, Eee, dies 
daughter of the Rev. Dr M‘ » rector of St 
ergy belge opanenat ep on oe 50th of — 

. in the 5th year of his age, his grandson, 
rick M‘Leod. _ 

14. At Coats, near Airdrie, Janet Baird, spouse 
of Thomas Jackson. 
_ 15. At Edinburgh, after a short illness, Mr Wil 
liam Hunter, spirit-dealer, High-street. 

— At Portobello, Charles Stewart, . of Bore- 
ipa, merchant in Edinburgh, in the 28th year of 


age. 

— At Bridgend, the Rev. Robert Kay, one of 
the ministers of Perth. 

— At Oxford, in the 39th year of his age, Rich. 
Reade, Esq. of Kilkenny, Ireland. 

21. At Edinburgh, John Arthur, sixty years ser- 
vant to Mrs Stuart of Kirkbraehead, aged 88. 

— At Edinburgh, James, infant son of Macvey 
Napier, W. S. 

ately—At Brussels, at an advanced age, Lord 
Edward Bentinck, brother to the late and uncleto 
the present Duke of Portland. 

Of the gout in the stomach, John Annesley 
M‘Kercher Shee, Esq. formerly of St James’-place, 
the original founder and institutor of the Bene. 
volent Society of St Patrick. : 

At Cupar Fife, after a tedious illness, Miss Mary 
Shanks, second daughter of Mr Archibald Shanks, 
residing in the State of New York, United States 
of America. 

At Southend, Essex, Benjamin Moseley, M.D. 
a to the Royal Hospital at Chelsea. 

t Abercromby-place, Edinburgh, Marg. Scott, 
second daughter of James Borthwick, » mer 
chant, Leith. 
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